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Retailers  try  EDI  hard  sell 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 
and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 

After  years  of  cheerleading 
about  the  paperless  benefits  of 
electronic  data  interchange,  two 
of  the  nation’s  largest  retail 
chains  have  taken  a  tougher 
stance,  informing  their  thou¬ 


sands  of  suppliers  to  get  with  the 
EDI  program. 

Suppliers  working  with  Wal- 
Mart  Stores,  Inc.,  the  nation’s 
largest  EDI  user,  and  K  Mart 
Corp.  have  been  scurrying  for 
the  past  several  months  to  im¬ 
plement  EDI  capabilities  before 
summer  deadlines  set  by  the  re¬ 
tailers.  Likewise,  Sears,  Roe- 


High-wire  act 

EDI  is  moving  into  the  mainstream  as  large  companies  push  suppliers  to 
adopt  the  technology 
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buck  and  Co.  has  been  pushing 
EDI  onto  its  trading  partners,  al¬ 
though  less  aggressively. 

The  retailers,  while  stopping 
just  short  of  making  ultimatums, 
have  strongly  implied  to  trading 
partners  that  EDI  capability  is  a 
prerequisite  for  a  long-term  rela¬ 
tionship,  according  to  suppliers. 

Although  Wal-Mart  and  K 
Mart  have  been  pushing  EDI  for 
a  long  time,  “what’s  happened,  I 
think,  is  they're  getting  more  in¬ 
sistent,”  said  Richard  C.  Norris, 
the  EDI  practice  leader  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Norris  said  the  move  toward 
standard  protocols  by  all  the  big 
retailers,  which  had  previously 
used  unique  and  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems,  has  given  suppliers  less  of 
an  excuse  for  putting  off  EDI 
technology.  Meanwhile,  he  said, 
small  suppliers  can  choose  from 
a  number  of  personal  computer- 
Continued  on  page  8 


Lotus  steps  up  interface  war, 
but  Microsoft  may  reap  spoils 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 

An  emboldened  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  unleashed  its  legal 
hounds  on  two  more  spread¬ 
sheet  competitors  last  week,  but 
users  of  the  rival  products  re¬ 
mained  unruffled.  Meanwhile, 
observers  said  Lotus’  recent 
software  copyright  victory  could 
have  the  inadvertent  effect  of 
strengthening  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
control  over  the  microcomputer 
software  industry. 

After  scoring  a  copyright  win 
over  Paperback  Software  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  two  weeks  ago 
[CW,  July  2],  Lotus  moved  quick¬ 
ly  last  week  to  slap  both  Borland 
International  and  The  Santa 
Cruz  Operation  with  infringe¬ 
ment  suits.  The  spreadsheet 
maker  charged  that  both  devel¬ 
opers  have  copied  the  Lotus  1-2- 
3  commands  and  menu  structure 


“virtually  in  their  entirety.” 

An  alert  Borland  managed  to 
beat  Lotus  to  the  punch,  filing 
suit  first  for  declaratory  relief  in 
California.  That  action  may 
touch  off  a  battle  over  jurisdic¬ 


tion.  Borland  has  asked  a  judge  to 
rule  that  its  Quattro  Pro  does  not 
infringe  on  Lotus  copyrights, 
while  SCO  has  filed  a  similar  suit. 

Although  SCO  Professional  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  1-2-3 
knockoff,  a  spokeswoman  said 
the  suit  was  a  surprise,  citing  a 
long  history  with  Lotus  that  re¬ 
portedly  included  helping  to 
bring  1-2-3/Unix  to  market. 

Continued  on  page  124 


Users  give 
Repository 
early  OK 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 

Two  early  users  of  IBM’s  Repos¬ 
itory  Manager  said  the  software 
is  far  from  complete,  but  what 
exists  so  far  seems  to  be  in  good 
working  order. 

“It’s  a  noble  first  step  with  a 
long  way  to  go,”  said  Emmanuel 
Ackerman,  manager  of  data  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Depository  Trust 
Co.  in  New  York. 

Depository  Trust  and  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  have  been  working 
with  test  versions  of  Repository 
Manager/MVS,  the  cornerstone 
of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  strategy, 
since  March.  Both  companies 
said  it  delivered  what  they  ex¬ 
pected  —  basic  functions  that 
have  allowed  them  to  get  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  AD/Cycle  world. 

Repository  Manager  is  the 
critic^  piece  of  IBM’s  applica¬ 
tion  development  plans  because 
it  will  one  day  govern  all  phases 
Continued  on  page  125 

Playing  the  field 

CA  sketches  its  repository 
plan  with  IBM,  DEC  coexis¬ 
tence  in  mind.  Page  125. 


Blind  IS  managers  defy  career  odds 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


DENVER  —  McKinley  Young 
has  never  seen  a  computer. 
Yet,  during  his  22-year  career 
in  the  information  systems  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Veteran  Affairs,  he  has  super¬ 
vised  applications  develop¬ 
ment,  served  as  an  assistant  di¬ 
vision  chief  and  managed  as 
many  as  80  IS  staffers.  Today, 
he  writes  multimillion-dollar 
requests  for  proposals  for  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  purchases. 

Young,  57,  has  done  all  of 
this  despite  the  fact  that  he  lost 
his  sight  as  a  result  of  a  football 
injury  at  the  age  of  18. 

“Sometimes,  I  think  it  was 
easier  for  me,  as  a  blind  person, 
to  go  into  data  processing  than 
it  was  for  many  sighted  peo¬ 


ple,”  Young  asserted  here  last 
week  while  attending  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind 
convention,  which  drew  2,000 
of  its  20,000  members.  “As  a 
blind  person,  you  have  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  about  almost  every- 


Patricia  Barry  Levy 

Blindness  didn't  stop  Young 
from  climbing  the  IS  ladder 


thing  you  do,  from  remember¬ 
ing  where  you  put  your  keys  to 
remembering  what  people 
have  said  to  you.  And  that’s 
what  data  processing  is  all 
about  —  being  organized,  be¬ 
ing  structured.” 

However,  Young,  an  activist 
for  blind  IS  personnel,  is  one  of 
the  few  IS  professionals  who 
have  risen  to  top  management 
jobs.  Now  a  supervisory  com¬ 
puter  specialist,  he  is  one  of 
4,000  blind  information  pro¬ 
cessing  professionals  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  the  ACB, 
and  one  of  hundreds  of  blind  IS 
specialists  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  government  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  lion’s  share  of 
blind  data  processors,  ACB  offi¬ 
cials  said,  because  of  federal 
laws  requiring  equal  access  to 
Continued  on  page  123 
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the  price,  because  it 
has  about  25%  of  the 
functionality.  ” 

NEIL  FERRI 
MERRILL  LYNCH 

On  the  pricing  for  IBM’s  Re¬ 
pository  Manager/ MVS.  See 
story  page  1. 
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hat  was  some  cof¬ 
fee  break!  How 
much  time  do  you 
think  today’s  busy  exec  wastes 
on  unnecessary  activities?  If  you 
said  3V2  months  per  year,  you’re 
correct,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  by  Accountemps.  The 
time  lost  to  the  bureaucracy 
monster  breaks  down  approxi¬ 
mately  this  way:  Two  months 
attending  unnecessary  meetings 
(remember  the  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  rules  for  the  Super  Bowl 
pool?);  one  month  reading  and 
writing  unnecessary  memos  (like 
all  the  ‘Dear  Lunkhead’  memos 
written  to  your  boss  and  then 
ripped  up);  and  two  weeks  wait¬ 
ing  on  hold  on  the  phone  (that 
was  your  one  call  to  Moscow). 


Dave  Bradley 


Burlington  Coat’s  Michael  Prince 
finds  that  being  a  Unix  pioneer 
means  some  standards  setbacks. 
Page  76. 


Learn 
what  a 
data  center 
makeover 
can  do  for 
your  IS  life. 
Page  91. 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 


■  It  can  be  risky  business  to  use  ad¬ 
vanced  technologies  for  IS  projects,  but 
these  technologies  can  also  prove  extremely 
beneficial.  By  doing  your  homework  and  an¬ 
ticipating  objections,  leading-edge  projects 
can  be  sold  to  management,  as  David  Carl¬ 
son,  senior  vice-president  of  corporate  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  K-Mart,  has  learned. 
Three  years  ago,  he  made  a  pitch  for  an  ad¬ 
vanced  satellite  network  worth  $40  million 
to  $50  million.  Today,  it  links  1,900  stores  to 
corporate  headquarters.  Page  85. 

■  4  A  noble  step  with  a  long  way  to  go’  is 
how  one  early  user  of  IBM’s  Repository 
Manager/MVS  describes  the  cornerstone 
piece  to  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  strategy.  As  a  few 
of  these  users  spoke  about  their  experi¬ 
ences,  IBM’s  software  rival,  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates,  outlined  its  own  repository  strategy, 
one  that  emphasizes  coexistence  with  IBM 
and  DEC.  Stories,  pages  1 , 125. 


■  Is  your  data  center  a 
cost  center?  Is  staff  respon¬ 
siveness  at  an  all-time  low?  If 
you  need  to  cut  data  center 
costs  and  improve  service, 
then  think  about  restructur¬ 
ing.  Payoffs  include  cutting 
staff  40%  to  80%,  slashing 
cost  per  MIPS  30%  to  60% 
and  boosting  staff  availability 
2%  to  5%.  Page  91. 

■  When  BDM  Interna¬ 
tional  won  a  $210  million 
U.S.  Air  Force  contract  to  de¬ 
liver  4.2  million  lines  of  cus¬ 
tom  software,  the  company 
seemed  to  have  bitten  off 
more  than  it  could  chew.  High 
error  rates  and  poor  docu¬ 
mentation  shamed  BDM  and 
angered  its  customer.  Three 
years  later,  productivity  is  up 
30%  and  errors  are  down 
94%.  CASE  tools,  work 
teams  and  project  reorganiza¬ 
tion  were  the  keys  to  success. 
Page  97. 

■  Mentors  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co., 
where  a  group  of  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  say  a  2-year-old  men¬ 
toring  program  has  provided 
a  boost  in  dealing  with  work 
and  career  issues.  Partici¬ 
pants  say  the  program  has 
helped  them  deal  with  layoffs, 
set  career  goals  and  identify 
training  needs  in  technology, 
business  and  personal 
growth.  Page  106. 

■  IS  managers  whose 
equipment  needs  exceed 
their  budgets  should  know 
that  there  is  financing  avail¬ 
able  despite  an  uncertain 
business  environment.  Be¬ 
sides  conventional  bank  loans 
and  leasing,  options  include 
asset-based  lending,  sale- 
leasebacks,  factoring  and  sub¬ 
sidized  loans  for  socially  re¬ 


sponsible  endeavors.  Page 
114. 

■  Tired  of  dealing  with 
custom  interfaces,  four  in¬ 
surance  carriers  and  two 
leading  insurance  agency 
automation  vendors  are  form¬ 
ing  a  new  company  that  plans 
to  sell  a  PC-based  software 
system  to  other  insurance 
companies  and  agency  auto¬ 
mation  vendors.  They  say  it 
will  ease  electronic  connec¬ 
tions  between  insurance 
agents  and  carriers  while 
making  multiplatform  agency 
software  packages  work  to¬ 
gether  more  smoothly.  Page 
27. 

■  On-site  this  week:  Com¬ 
puter  power  is  essential  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  secrets  of  matter, 
and  physicists  at  Fermi  Na¬ 
tional  Accelerator  Laborato¬ 
ry  —  home  of  the  world’s 
most  powerful  particle  accel¬ 
erator  —  know  it.  So,  when 
they  are  not  making  particles 
collide,  they  are  building 
some  of  the  world’s  most 
powerful  computer  systems. 
Page  31 .  When  your  fleet  of 
41  tractor-trailer  drivers  is 
logging  thousands  of  miles 
each  week  delivering  food  to 
7,000  client  sites,  any  de¬ 
crease  in  unnecessary  miles  is 
a  godsend.  International  Job¬ 
bers  Food  Service  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Inc.  recently  replaced  its 
minicomputer  fixed-routing 
software  system  with  a  more 
flexible  personal  computer 
package  that  plots  the  opti¬ 
mum  delivery  routes  cover¬ 
ing  the  least  distance  on  easi¬ 
ly  traveled  roads.  Page  69. 
User  consistency  was  a  key 
requirement  when  Bay  State 
Gas  went  shopping  for  new 
accounting  systems.  Page 
32. 
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id  for  good  reason. 

Thousands  of  companies  — 
including  American  Express, 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
AT&T  and  97  of  the  Fortune  100 
companies  —  have  saved 
tremendous  amounts  of  time 
and  money  by  sorting  with 
Syncsort. 
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For  over  20  years,  Syncsort 
has  been  the  Number  One 
sorting  company,  consistently 
outperforming  all  competition. 
Year  after  year,  customers  have 
given  Syncsort  the  highest  marks 
for  reliability,  efficiency,  ease  of 
installation,  ease  of  use,  technical 
support,  and  user  education. 
Working  in  partnership  with 
businesses  of  all  sizes,  Syncsort 
helps  them  get  the  fastest,  most 
efficient  sorts. 

For  increased  productivity 
and  greater  savings,  choose  the 
sorting  solution  that  the  Fortune 
100  turn  to  first... Syncsort. 
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CEOs  catching  strategic  IS  bug 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


After  years  of  skepticism  and 
foot-dragging,  chief  executive 
officers  are  waking  up  to  the 
strategic  imperative  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  But  that  will  gen¬ 
erate  a  flood  of  demands  during 
the  1990s  that  will  find  many  IS 
organizations  embar¬ 
rassed  and  unprepared. 

Those  are  among 
the  conclusions  of  a 
soon-to-be  published 
survey  of  CEOs  and 
chief  information  offi¬ 
cers  conducted  by  the 
management  consult¬ 
ing  firm  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton,  Inc. 

Booz  Allen  asked 
CEOs  to  evaluate  their 
IS  chiefs’  understand¬ 
ing  of  business  issues 
and  then  asked  the 
CIOs  how  they  thought 
their  bosses  would  rate 
them.  “Based  on  the 
survey  responses,  we 
feel  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  CEOs  and 
CIOs  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  understanding  of 
each  other’s  position,  role  and 
viewpoint  to  function  together 
as  a  team,”  Booz  Allen  said. 

The  good  news  for  IS  is  that 
CEO  satisfaction  with  systems 
has  risen  dramatically  in  the 
three  years  since  Booz  Allen  did 
a  similar  survey.  Three-quarters 
of  the  CEOs  said  system  perfor¬ 


mance  —  particularly  in  func¬ 
tionality  and  responsiveness  — 
is  better  or  much  better  than  it 
was  in  1987.  Fifty-nine  percent 
said  their  systems  support  their 
business  strategy,  “an  astonish¬ 
ingly  high  percentage”  com¬ 
pared  with  1987,  when  30%  of 
senior  executives  felt  that  sup¬ 
port  was  good,  Booz  Allen  said. 


The  firm  also  predicted  a  dra¬ 
matic  inversion  of  the  traditional 
demand  curve,  in  which  CIOs  ad¬ 
vocate  spending  money  on  tech¬ 
nology  while  CEOs  resist.  It 
painted  a  future  picture  in  which 
top  management  will  become 
much  more  influential  in  promot¬ 
ing  systems  development. 


“As  little  as  three  years  ago, 
there  was  still  a  wall  between  the 
CEO  and  CIO,”  said  Raymond  J. 
Lane,  a  Booz  Allen  senior  vice- 
president  and  architect  of  the 
study.  “Now,  the  senior  execu¬ 
tive  is  taking  over  and,  if  the  CIO 
is  prepared,  he  becomes  part  of 
the  team.  If  he’s  not,  he’s  re¬ 
placed.” 

The  survey  suggest¬ 
ed  that  CIOs  will  have 
to  re-orient  and  broad¬ 
en  their  perspective  to 
take  on  business  roles 
that  they  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  avoided.  “The 
chief  executive  is  taking 
over  thought  leadership 
for  systems.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  CIO  take 
over  thought  leadership 
for  re-engineering  the 
business?”  Lane  said. 

Some  IS  directors  at 
large  companies  said 
they  are  already  seeing 
changes  in  demand  dy¬ 
namics.  “I’m  starting  to 
see  a  little  more  pull 
from  top  manage¬ 
ment,”  agreed  A1  Hy¬ 
land,  director  of  world¬ 
wide  systems  at 
Polaroid  Corp.  “In  the  past,  it 
was  mostly  push.” 

The  CIO  position  is  changing, 
said  Vincent  Swoyer,  a  survey 
respondent  and  vice-president  of 
corporate  systems  at  Sara  Lee 
Corp.  “It’s  changing  from  a  tech¬ 
nology-oriented  position  to  a 
business-driven  one.  We  used  to 


Corporation  gap 

A  Booz  Allen  survey  finds  that  CEOs  are  more 
skeptical  of  their  IS  payback  than  their  CIOs  are 

Are  you  getting  your  money’s  worth 
out  of  IS  investments? 
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look  for  ways  to  apply  technol¬ 
ogy;  now  we  look  at  business 
problems  and  then  seek  ways  to 
solve  them.” 

Booz  Allen  interviewed  110 
CEOs  and  110  CIOs  at  Fortune 
500  companies  in  banking,  tele¬ 
communications,  consumer  and 
industrial  products  and  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Results  of  the  half- 
hour-  to  hour-long  telephone 
probes  suggested  that  several 
factors  will  lead  to  an  exponen¬ 
tial  rise  in  demand  for  IS,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  draft  report.  Top  man¬ 
agement  recognition  of  the  value 
of  information  technology  is  at 
an  all-time  high  as  executives  in¬ 
creasingly  see  cost,  time  and  ser¬ 
vice  benefits. 

Booz  Allen  also  found  that 
while  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  CEOs  surveyed  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  CIO  function  will  still 
exist  in  the  year  2000,  almost 
half  the  CIOs  think  their  jobs  will 
have  disappeared  by  then. 

Of  the  CIOs  who  counted 
themselves  an  endangered  spe¬ 
cies,  53%  said  the  job  will  evolve 
into  a  chief  technology  officer 
position,  29%  said  it  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  ranks  of  line 
managers  who  are  becoming 
more  technically  literate  and 
18%  said  it  will  be  split  into  vari¬ 
ous  specialties. 

Ironically,  CIOs  may  not  get 
the  credit  they  deserve  for  lead¬ 
ing  CEOs  to  the  IS  well,  Lane 
said. 

“As  CEOs  take  on  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  [for  systems],  the 
CIO  could  be  a  scapegoat.  The 
CIO  has  done  the  education,  but 
he  probably  won’t  get  the  cred¬ 
it,”  he  said. 


Amtrak  hopes  PC  deal 
will  stoke  profit  fires 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  A  $14 
million  workstation  contract 
that  Amtrak  signed  last  week 
with  AT&T  should  pare  down 
maintenance  costs  and  boost 
reservation  agents’  productivi¬ 
ty,  giving  the  financially  troubled 
national  railroad  an  extra  boost 
toward  its  “corporate  goal  of 
breaking  even  by  the  year 
2000,”  according  to  Marvin  Lie- 
bow,  the  project’s  director. 

As  prime  contractor  for  the 
Arrow  Terminal  Replacement 
Project,  AT&T  will  supply  2,200 
Intel  Corp.  80286-based  work¬ 
stations  to  replace  Honeywell, 
Inc.  dumb  terminals  used  by  tick¬ 
eting  and  reservation  agents  at 
National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp.,  otherwise  known  as  Am¬ 
trak.  AT&T  won  out  over  four 
other  vendors,  including  IBM, 
on  a  request  for  proposals  that 
Amtrak  issued  in  spring  1989. 

A  major  goal  of  the  project  is 
to  improve  the  productivity  of 


the  agents,  who  handle  34  mil¬ 
lion  information  and  ticket  que¬ 
ries  per  year,  said  William  Tucci, 
Amtrak’s  senior  director  of  res¬ 
ervation  sales. 

Currently,  agents’  dealings 
with  customers  are  hampered 
by  the  dumb  terminals’  inability 
to  feed  more  than  one  transac¬ 
tion  at  a  time  into  Amtrak’s  IBM 
3090  host.  For  example,  “You 
can  be  pulling  out  a  passenger 
record  [to  make  the  reserva¬ 
tion],  and  the  guy  says,  ‘By  the 
way,  what  was  that  departure 
time?’  ”  Liebow  said.  The  agent 
must  then  back  out  of  the  book¬ 
ing  process  and  call  back  the 
scheduling  information,  he  said. 

In  contrast,  AT&T’s  win- 
dows-based  workstations  will  al¬ 
low  agents  to  maintain  views 
into  scheduling,  pricing  and 
booking  transactions  and  hot¬ 
key  back  and  forth  as  needed, 
Liebow  said. 

By  enabling  agents  to  re¬ 
spond  to  callers’  questions  fast¬ 
er,  the  system  should  reduce  av¬ 
erage  call  time,  or  at  least  keep 


calls  from  lengthening  as  sched¬ 
uling  and  other  information  be¬ 
comes  more  complex,  Tucci 
said.  Chopping  off  one  second 
from  the  average  call  length 
would  result  in  a  $250,000-per- 
year  cost  reduction  for  Amtrak, 
he  added.  Agents  spend  an  aver¬ 
age  of  160  to  170  seconds  on 
each  phone  call,  Liebow  said. 

In  the  area  of  maintenance, 
the  new  systems  are  expected  to 
cost  Amtrak  $500,000  per  year 
—  compared  with  the  “incredi¬ 
ble”  $2.4  million-per-year  main¬ 


tenance  costs  levied  by  the  Hon¬ 
eywell  equipment,  Liebow  said. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  ter¬ 
minals  to  be  replaced  with 
AT&T  6286/Entry  Level  Work¬ 
Group  Systems  running  MS- 
DOS  and  equipped  with  Digital 
Communications  Associates, 
Inc.’s  Irma  3  convertible  micro- 
to-mainframe  package  and  Irma- 
card. 

One  key  feature  of  the  AT&T 
system  is  its  ability  to  support 
popular  local-area  networking 
environments  such  as  Novell, 


Inc.’s  Netware  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  LAN  Manager,  Liebow 
said.  Amtrak  is  starting  to  evalu¬ 
ate  implementing  LANs  as  a  way 
for  agents  to  keep  nonvolatile 
reservation  information,  such  as 
special  promotions,  on  a  local 
server,  minimizing  the  need  to 
access  the  host,  Tucci  said. 

Amtrak  is  now  performing  an 
initial  evaluation  of  AT&T’s  pro¬ 
posed  system,  with  implementa¬ 
tion  to  begin  Aug.  15  and  rollout 
completion  slated  for  late  next 
year,  Liebow  said. 

Concurrently  with  the  Arrow 
project,  Amtrak  is  upgrading  the 
reliability  and  speed  of  connec¬ 
tions  between  ticketing  agents 
and  the  host  system  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Liebow  said.  Guaranteed 
diverse  routing  for  backup  lines 
will  ensure  better  protection 
against  network  failures  such  as 
AT&T’s  fiber-optic  backbone  di¬ 
saster  of  1988,  which  took  out 
the  railroad’s  northeast  commu¬ 
nications  for  almost  a  day,  Lie¬ 
bow  said. 

The  network  upgrade  will 
also  guarantee  response  time  of 
under  three  seconds  to  users, 
Liebow  said,  by  boosting  line 
speeds  to  4.8K  bit/sec.  or  9.6K 
bit/sec.  at  all  sites.  Right  now, 
some  sites  are  served  by  1,200 
bit/sec.  lines. 
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If  DB2  Is  The  Answer  What 
The  HeckVWs  The  Ouesticti? 


Beginning  to  wonder  about  betting 
your  company’s  future  on  DB2? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
know  how  IBM’s 
information  manage¬ 
ment  approach 
will  address  the 
major  problems 
and  issues 
you’ll  face  in 
the  90s? 

We  think  you 
would.  So, 
we’ve  developed 
a  check-list  of 
what’s  most 
important  to  you. 

So  you  can  clearly  see  what  you 
can  expect  from  IBM. 

And  what  you  can  expect  from  us 


IBM 
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INVESTMENT 
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DISTRIBUTED 

DATABASE 

Remote  Request 
Remote  Update 
Replication 
Partitioning 
2-Phase  Commit 
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INTEGRATION 

Dictionary 
w/ Systems  Security 

/ 

/ 

PROVEN:  Supports  tens  of  thousands 
of  mission-critical  applications 

/ 

engineering  solutions  and 

integrated  life-cycle  support  are 
ready  today  including:  4GL’s; 
one  of  the  industry’s  most 
successful  COBOL 
development 
environments; 
application 
generators; 
knowledge-based 
systems  and 
products  for 
project 

estimation  and 
change 
management. 

In  addition, 
our  information 
management 
solution  is  built 
upon  the  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s  which  can  free  you 
from  hardware 
constraints.  All  of  your 
mission-critical 

applications  can  run  on  multiple 
platforms  and  operating  systems 
from  mainframe  to 
midrange  to  PC. 

CA90s  also  protects 
the  massive  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your 
existing  applications  with 
transparency  software  that  allows 
you  to  run  your  present  applications 
unchanged  using  our  relational 
database  technology. 

Altogether,  it’s  a  smarter,  more 
practical  approach  to  information 
management. 

And  one  that’s  readily  available 
today. 

Which  leaves  just  one  question 
for  everyone  who’s  still  patiently 
waiting  for  IBM... 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


CA90s 


As  the  world’s  leading  indepen¬ 
dent  software  company,  Computer 
Associates  can  give  you  more. 

Much  more. 

To  begin  with  CA-IDMS®/DB  and 
CA-DATACOM/DB®  are  more 
practical,  productive  and  proven 
than  DB2.  Offering  you  a  clearly 
superior  alternative. 

Our  comprehensive  software 

For  more  information  call  1-800-645-3003.  ©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4 787. 
All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Pansophic  backs  off  buy 

Pansophic  Systems,  Inc.  canceled  a  deal  to  buy  Heuristics,  Inc. 
last  week.  Instead,  Pansophic  said  it  would  form  a  strategic  alli¬ 
ance  with  Sacramento,  Calif. -based  Heuristics  to  market  a  new 
computer  integrated  manufacturing  product.  Pansophic,  a 
$218  million  software  firm,  makes  PRMS,  a  manufacturing 
business  system,  and  Heuristics  makes  Onspec,  a  control  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  plant  floor.  Pansophic,  based  in  Lisle,  Ill.,  paid 
$500,000  for  5%  of  Heuristics  in  March  1990,  signing  a  letter 
of  intent  to  buy  the  rest  of  the  company.  That  money  will  serve 
as  a  prepayment  for  an  OEM  agreement  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies. 


Hands  across  Pacific 

In  a  move  that  could  signal  a  lessening  of  trade  tensions,  five 
U.S.  semiconductor  manufacturers  have  announced  that  they 
will  join  with  Japanese  automotive  giant  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  to 
develop  a  series  of  specialized  automobile  parts.  Intel  Corp., 
Motorola,  Inc.,  National  Semiconductor  Corp.,  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.  and  National  Rectifier  Corp.  have  all  agreed  to  de¬ 
velop  circuits  that  will  perform  specialized  applications  involv¬ 
ing  suspensions,  meters  and  audio  systems. 


IBM:  Look  at  the  birdie 

IBM  and  Delphi  Technology,  Inc.  inked  a  pact  last  week  under 
which  IBM  will  manufacture  automated  photo  machines  for 
Delphi,  an  Atlanta-based  photo  processing  firm.  The  automat¬ 
ed  photo  machine  kiosks,  which  will  be  tagged  with  the  brand 
name  R  Stevens  Express,  will  be  built  around  IBM's  Personal 
System/2  personal  computers  and  use  multimedia  technology, 
including  digital  video  interactive.  Consumers  will  use  a  touch 
screen  to  enter  information  into  a  specially  designed  photo  pro¬ 
cessing  envelope.  The  film  will  then  be  picked  up  and  pro¬ 
cessed  at  a  processing  center  and  returned  to  the  kiosk  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Delphi  plans  to  install  several  hundred  of  the 
automated  kiosks  per  year  nationwide,  according  to  Steve  Bos¬ 
tic,  president  of  Delphi. 


Spin-off  at  McDonnell  Douglas 

It  still  has  some  1,000  employees  offering  computer  systems 
distribution,  service  and  maintenance  nationwide  to  the  tune  of 
approximately  $100  million  per  year.  It  is  still  based  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  Moreover,  it  is  still  headed  by  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Burt  Novak.  But  as  of  last  week,  McDonnell 
Douglas  Field  Service  Co.  is  no  longer  a  division  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  It  is  out  on  its  own  as  Novadyne  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  the  result  of  a  Novak-led  management  buyout.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  private  firm  was  to  decline  to  detail 
the  financial  terms  of  the  deal.  However,  the  ocmpany  did  say  it 
hopes  to  sign  on  new  OEMs  and  resellers. 


Bugs  bite  revenue  flow 

Comsat  Video  Enterprises  announced  that  because  of  some 
flaws  in  its  software  programming  for  its  hotel  pay-per-view 
television  systems,  an  unanticipated  decline  resulted  in  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  revenue  for  the  company’s  Video  Entertainment 
segment.  The  problem,  which  Comsat  said  has  since  been 
fixed,  will  result  in  a  larger  than  expected  second-quarter  loss 
for  the  Video  Entertainment  segment,  although  parent-com¬ 
pany  Comsat  is  expected  to  post  earnings  consistent  with  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  company  said. 


NEC  tops  Hitachi 

NEC  Corp.,  which  dominates  the  Japanese  PC  market  with  a 
50%  share,  took  the  lead  in  the  mainframe  speed  race  last 
week,  introducing  a  system  that  the  company  claimed  operates 
at  up  to  500  million  instructions  per  second  in  scientific  calcula¬ 
tions.  Those  figures  would  put  NEC’s  six-processor  ACOS  Sys¬ 
tem  3800  Model  60  ahead  of  Hitachi  Ltd.’s  M-880  mainframe, 
introduced  a  month  ago.  Unlike  Hitachi  and  Fujitsu  Ltd.,  NEC 
is  not  pursuing  an  IBM-compatible  policy.  Deliveries  are  slated 
for  April  1991. 

More  news  shorts  on  page  124 


DEC  to  beat  open  network  drum 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  is  expected  to  punctuate 
the  opening  of  Decworld  ’90  to¬ 
day  by  bringing  out  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  pieces  of  its  multivendor 
network  management  system 
and  making  good  on  a  year-old 
promise  to  provide  high-speed 
networking  for  its  systems  via 
the  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface  (FDDI)  standard. 

Also  expected  today  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  VAX  4000, 
DEC’S  latest  answer  to  IBM’s 
Application  System/400  (see 
story  below). 

DEC’S  emphasis  on  industry 
standards  in  its  announcements 
today  will  “definitely  bolster  its 
open  systems  network  initia¬ 
tive,”  said  Steven  Wendler,  a 
program  director  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  research  firm 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  The  vendor 
also  seeks  to  strengthen  its  “fo¬ 
cus  on  enterprise-level  network¬ 
ing,”  Wendler  said,  by  enabling 
its  systems  to  communicate  with 
and  manage  a  broader  base  of 
communications  environments. 

On  the  network  management 
front,  DEC  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  delivery  dates  for  the 
first  commercially  available  com¬ 
ponents  of  Decmcc  Director,  the 
keystone  of  the  vendor’s  Enter¬ 
prise  Management  Architecture 


(EMA).  These  initial  introduc¬ 
tions  —  the  first  with  actual 
shipment  dates,  analysts  said  — 
will  include  a  graphics-based,  X 
Window  System-driven  inter¬ 
face.  This  interface  will  provide 
users  with  access  to  network 
management  functions  and  ac¬ 
cess  modules  that  allow  Director 
to  manage  systems  that  comply 
with  both  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect  (OSD  and  Simple  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol 
specifications  for  managing 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP)  net¬ 
works. 

DECWORLD '90 

DEC  is  moving  faster  than  an¬ 
ticipated  on  TCP/IP  support  “in 
reaction  to  the  realization  that 
TCP/IP  will  be  there  for  a  while 
before  OSI”  becomes  widely  im¬ 
plemented,  said  Frank  Dzubeck, 
president  of  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  consulting  firm  Communi¬ 
cations  Network  Architects,  Inc. 
The  vendor  recently  announced 
that  it  would  support  TCP/IP  di¬ 
rectly  on  its  VAX  systems,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  users  to  im¬ 
plement  separate  gateways  or 
boxes  to  do  Decnet-to-TCP/IP 
translation,  Dzubeck  noted. 

Several  early  supporters  of 
DEC’s  EMA  Partnership  Pro¬ 
gram  are  fexpected  to  announce 
availability  dates  for  products 


that  will  allow  Decmcc  Director 
to  manage  their  equipment.  Tl 
switch  vendor  Stratacom,  Inc. 
confirmed  that  it  would  make  an 
announcement. 

A  significant  no-show  today 
will  be  DEC’s  long-awaited  an¬ 
nouncement  of  support  for  IBM 
Token-Ring.  DEC  intended  to 
announce  a  third-party  bridge 
between  the  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar  network  and  its  own  Decnet- 
Ethemet  environment  but  back¬ 
ed  down  at  the  last  minute 
because  it  is  still  negotiating 
with  the  third  party,  Dzubeck 
said. 

Demand  for  Token-Ring  sup¬ 
port  among  DEC  users  could 
well  be  limited,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Computer  Intelli¬ 
gence.  Out  of  9,100  VAX  sites 
surveyed  last  month  by  the  La 
Jolla,  Calif. -based  research  firm, 
only  5%  said  they  had  Token- 
Ring  networks.  In  contrast,  83% 
of  the  surveyed  sites  said  they 
had  Ethernet,  the  network  that 
traditionally  carries  Decnet,  the 
firm  said. 

More  than  one  user  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  DEC’s  ex¬ 
pected  FDDI  introduction,  how¬ 
ever.  Spokesmen  at  G.D.  Searle 
and  Grinnell  Mutual  Reinsur¬ 
ance  Co.  both  said  that  their 
companies’  expected  use  of  im¬ 
aging  on  DEC  equipment  points 
to  the  need  for  FDDI’s  100M 
bit/sec.  transmission  rates. 


VAX  4000  served  into  IBM,  HP  court 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


The  hardware  highlight  at  Dec- 
world  ’90  today  will  be  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  VAX  4000,  a 
high-performance,  office-size 
system  that  analysts  said  is 
aimed  at  competitors  IBM  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Replacing  the  Microvax  3900 
at  the  top  of  that  line,  the  VAX 
4000  Model  300  —  which  is  al¬ 
ready  shipping  to  customers  — 
comes  in  four  configurations 
ranging  in  price  from  $75,410  to 
$233,230,  DEC  officials  con¬ 
firmed  last  week. 

The  company  is  pitching  the 
machine,  which  runs  at  roughly  8 
million  instructions  per  second, 
as  a  price-competitive,  more 
powerful  alternative  to  IBM’s 
Application  System/400  and 
HP’s  3000  line. 

With  a  chip  set  from  the  VAX 
6000,  the  VAX  4000  could  also 
pose  competitive  problems  for 
its  own  siblings.  It  is  equal  in 
power  to  a  VAX  6000  Model  410 
at  about  half  the  price,  with  I/O 
throughput  four  times  greater 
than  the  Microvax  3900. 

However,  company  officials 
shrugged  off  that  performance 
overlap,  saying  the  VAX  6000 
can  expand  to  six  processors 


within  the  same  cabinet  and  can 
run  a  vector  processor  for  com¬ 
plex  math  computations.  The 
VAX  4000  can  do  neither. 

Then  again,  a  potential  VAX 
6000  sale  is  already  on  the  ropes 
with  Chicago  Title  and  Trust 
Co.,  which  is  currently  beta-test¬ 
ing  several  VAX  4000s  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  an  all-DEC  distributed 
processing  network  at  40  offices 
nationwide.  The  4000s  were 
chosen  as  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  alternative  to  low- 
end  6000  models,  said 
James  Suprinski,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  VAX  4000  can 
be  configured  as  a  VMS 
time-sharing  system,  a 
dual-host  time-sharing 
system,  a  network  ser¬ 
ver  machine  or  a  dual¬ 
host  server.  DEC  is  also 
making  a  point  of  drop¬ 
ping  the  “micro”  from 
this  VAX’s  name. 

Two  of  the  dual-host 
VAX  4000s  arrived  last 
week  at  Sara  Lee  Knit 
Products  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  where  the  Hanes  men’s 
underwear  division  will  use  them 
to  run  a  new  distribution  center 
application  from  RGTI  Systems 
Software  in  New  York. 


Chief  Information  Officer 
Tom  Cash  said  the  company  had 
Microvax  3800s  scheduled  to  ar¬ 
rive  last  month,  “but  we  were 
getting  a  little  queasy  about  the 
horsepower  this  application  re¬ 
quired,  so  the  4000  came  out  at 
an  ideal  time  for  us.” 

At  Structural  Dynamics  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  in  Milford,  Ohio,  a 
VAX  4000  is  now  in  use  as  a 
server  for  a  network  of  Vaxsta- 


tion  3100s  and  a  time-sharing, 
batch-processing  machine.  “We 
have  found  it  to  be  real  general- 
purpose  type  of  machine,”  said 
Craig  Haught,  vice-president  of 
computer  resources. 


Office  politics 

DEC'S  VAX  4000-300  overlaps  the  Microvax 
and  VAX  6000 families 


System 

VAX  4000-300 

Entry  price 
(32M-byte  memory) 

$127,000 

Transactions  per  second 

21.6 

Active  users 

124 

Estimated  MIPS 

8 

Maximum  memory 

128M  bytes 

Maximum  storage 

28G  bytes 

CW  Chart:  Doreen  Dahle 
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Named  Pipes  DECnet  SPX/IPX  TCP/IP  NetBIOS 


Oracle’s  protocol-transparent  network  products  unify  incompatible  networks. 


Compatibility  •  Portability  •  Connectability 


If  you  like  industry  standards  you’ll  love 
networking.  Because  there  are  so  many  network 
standards:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring,  Named 
Pipes,  DECnet,  LU6.2,  FDDI,  TCP/IP,  SPX/IPX, 
X.25,  SNA,  etc. 

Oracle’s  software  lets  you  integrate  all  the 
networks  you  have  today  and  adopt  new 
technologies  as  they  emerge. 

Oracle’s  network  and  database  software 
makes  data  distributed  over  multiple, 
incompatible  networks  and 
computers  appear  as  if  it 
were  a  single  database 
on  a  single  computer. 

So  users  can  get  the 
information  they  need 
without  having  to  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

This  is  because  ORACLE 
works  with  virtually  every 
network  protocol,  media  and 
network  operating  system.  From 
LU6.2  to  DECnet  to  NetWare. 

And  the  ORACLE  database  runs  on 
every  major  computer  and  operating 
system.  It  also  offers  gateways  to  other 
major  data  sources  such  as  DEC’S  RMS  and 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS.  ORACLE  even 
supports  access  from  popular  PC  products  like 
Lotus  1-2-3,  dBASE,  and  Macintosh  HyperCard. 
So  companies  can  turn  incompatible  systems 
into  a  unified  network  of  networks. 

Oracle  backs  all  its  products  with  the  largest 
service  and  support  organization  of  any  software 
company,  including  over  200  specialists  trained 
to  handle  networking  issues. 

If  your  networking  is  not  working,  see  how 
one  twist  can  turn  your  whole  network 
around.To  sign  up  for  our  free  database 
conference  in  your  area,  please  call 

1-800-633-1071  ext.  8104. 


LU6.2 


New  Twist 
On  An  Old  Problem 


©1 990  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  service  mark,  trademark,  or  registered  trademark  of  the  respective  manufacturer  Call  1  -800-0 RAC L£1  tor  hardware  and  software  requirements 
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Western  Union  finds  a  friend 

AT&T  answers  distress  call,  agrees  to  purchase  Business  Services  unit 


BY  ALAN  J.  RYAN 

CW  STAFF 


UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER,  NJ. 

—  Western  Union  Corp.  sought 
potential  buyers  and  last  week 
found  one.  AT&T  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  purchase  most 
of  Western  Union’s  Business 
Services  unit  for  $180  million, 
allowing  the  flailing  messaging 
company  to  exit  the  telecom¬ 
munications  arena. 

The  sale  could  give  Western 
Union  —  currently  struggling 
under  a  tremendous  debt  burden 

—  some  breathing  room,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A1  Casazza,  a  credit 
analyst  at  Moody's  Investors 
Service.  Western  Union  would 
use  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  retire 
its  senior  debt. 

For  users  of  Western  Union’s 
Easylink  electronic  mail  service, 


which  would  be  sold  to  AT&T, 
the  deal  would  mean  Easylink 
would  have  strong  financial 
backing,  said  Walter  Ulrich, 
managing  director  of  the  Pacific/ 
Southwest  region  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  and  a  consultant  to 
the  E-mail  industry. 

“Prospective  customers  for 
Easylink  services  can  evaluate 
those  products  fully  without 
worrying  about  the  company’s  fi¬ 
nancial  stability,”  Ulrich  said. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  AT&T  would  purchase 
the  assets  to  provide  Western 
Union’s  Easylink  E-mail  service 
and  its  packet  and  Telex  ser¬ 
vices.  The  agreement  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  transfer  of  Business 
Services’  employees  and  cus¬ 
tomer  base  to  AT&T.  Easylink, 
with  more  than  200,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  reportedly  the  larg¬ 


est  public  E-mail  network  in  the 
country. 

Carol  Knauff,  director  of 
AT&T’s  intelligent  network  ser¬ 
vices  organization,  said  that  if 
the  deal  goes  through,  AT&T 
will  merge  its  AT&T 
Mail  electronic  mail 
service  with  Easy¬ 
link.  The  company 
will  work  with  cus¬ 
tomers  of  both  ser¬ 
vices  to  determine 
what  features  are 
most  important  to 
users,  she  said.  The 
merged  system  would  likely  take 
18  to  21  months  to  complete, 
she  added. 

For  customers  of  both  E-mail 
services,  the  switchover  will  be 
seamless,  as  the  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  of  both  units 
will  remain  in  place.  There  will 


be  no  layoffs  as  a  result  of  the 
merger,  Knauff  said. 

Robert  J.  Amman,  Western 
Union’s  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  said  the  move 
will  allow  Western  Union  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  what  it  does  best:  fi¬ 
nancial  services  and  paper-based 
messaging. 

The  agreement  with  AT&T 
does  not  include  Western  Union 
Priority  Services,  which  has 
been  part  of  the 
Business  Services 
unit.  That  portion  of 
the  business  would 
remain  with  West¬ 
ern  Union  and  be  op¬ 
erated  as  a  separate 
business  unit. 

Ulrich  said  that 
AT&T’s  purchase  of 
Business  Services  is  a  major  en¬ 
dorsement  for  the  E-mail  and 
electronic  data  interchange  mar¬ 
kets.  He  said  the  deal  would  ben¬ 
efit  subscribers  of  both  AT&T 
Mail  and  Easylink. 

The  combined  power  of  Easy¬ 
link  and  AT&T  Mail  would  posi¬ 


tion  the  service  for  market  domi¬ 
nance,  Ulrich  said.  For  AT&T, 
the  $180  million  price  is  a  bar¬ 
gain. 

“The  opportunity  to  exercise 
market  leadership  for  that  price 
is  excellent,”  he  said. 

However,  Moody’s  Casazza 
said,  until  Western  Union’s  debt 
restructuring  has  been  ap¬ 
proved,  there  is  still  a  danger 
that  the  firm  could  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy,  negating  the  deal 
with  AT&T. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to 
regulatory  approval  and  is  condi¬ 
tional  upon  completion  of  a 
Western  Union  debt  restructur¬ 
ing,  which  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  September,  according 
to  a  company  statement. 

Friday’s  Western  Union 
shareholders’  meeting  —  post¬ 
poned  from  mid-June  —  was  ad¬ 
journed  as  soon  as  it  began.  The 
move  was  made  to  allow  the 
company  more  time  to  prepare 
and  distribute  new  proxy  materi¬ 
als  regarding  the  Business  Ser¬ 
vices  sale. 


Retailers 

FROM  PAGE  1 

based  EDI  software  systems, 
some  of  which  cost  as  little  as 
$3,000. 

Besides,  a  small  company  that 
does  30%  to  40%  of  its  business 
with  a  single  trading  partner  re¬ 
quires  very  little  encouragement 
to  do  what  such  a  customer  asks, 
Norris  and  other  analysts  said. 

Samuel  Miller  &  Co.  in  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.,  received  an  EDI  edict 
two  weeks  after  a  K  Mart  EDI 
seminar  last  month. 

“We  got  a  letter  saying  we 
had  to  be  up  by  Aug.  1,”  data 
processing  manager  Gloria 
Rzepka  said.  Rzepka  said  that 
her  department  would  not  meet 
the  deadline  but  that  they  were 
working  toward  it.  The  company 
has  been  a  Wal-Mart  EDI  trading 
partner  for  more  than  two  years, 


Rzepka  said. 

Neither  Wal-Mart  nor  K  Mart 
responded  to  calls  last  week  ask¬ 
ing  for  details  about  their  EDI 
directives  to  suppliers. 

Sears  has  also  stepped  up  its 
efforts,  sending  out  EDI  infor¬ 
mation  to  some  1,300  of  its 
5,000  to  7,000  suppliers.  About 
400  are  now  on-line,  with  anoth¬ 
er  150  in  the  testing  phase. 

Sears  has  not  been  as  aggres¬ 
sive  as  K  Mart  or  Wal-Mart,  al¬ 
though  some  customers  report¬ 
ed  that  they  were  told  Sears 
would  eventually  stop  doing 
business  with  them  if  they  did 
not  implement  EDI  systems. 

“We  don’t  say  we  won’t  buy 
the  goods,”  said  Lance  Dailey, 
director  of  EDI  implementation 
at  Sears. 

However,  Chris  Talbot,  com¬ 
pany  comptroller  at  John  M. 
Frey  Co.,  a  Sears  supplier,  said, 
“They  put  quite  a  lot  of  pressure 


on  us  to  meet  their  deadline”  of 
May  1,  1990.  Frey,  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative  for  cop¬ 
per  goods  in  Moline,  Ill.,  learned 
about  the  mandate  in  March  and 
missed  the  deadline  by  several 
weeks  but  was  not  cut  off  as  a 
Sears  partner. 

In  addition  to  leaning  on  their 
trading  partners,  however,  a 
number  of  the  large  chains  are 
offering  help  —  such  as  educa¬ 
tional  seminars  and  lists  of  EDI 
software  companies  —  to  small¬ 
er,  less  technically  sophisticated 
companies.  Sears  goes  a  step 
further,  providing  or  paying  for 
training  of  trading-partner  staff 
members  to  operate  the  EDI 
system. 

Large  retailers,  sometimes 
described  as  EDI  “hubs,”  use 
electronic  connections  with 
their  suppliers  to  streamline  rou¬ 
tine  business  transactions,  such 
as  sending  invoices  and  shipping 
notices.  Because  they  use  a  stan¬ 
dardized  data  structure,  EDI 
forms  also  cut  down  on  the  cleri¬ 
cal  overhead  required  to  process 
different  forms  from  trading 
partners. 

Analysts  noted,  however, 
that  the  ultimate  benefit  of  EDI 
comes  when  it  is  joined  with  the 
company’s  internal  information 
systems. 

None  of  the  retailers,  howev¬ 
er,  seemed  to  back  one  software 
company,  preferring  to  let  their 
partners  choose  from  an  ap¬ 
proved  list. 

With  1,810  EDI  arrange¬ 
ments  among  its  roughly  5,000 
trading  partners,  Bentonville, 
Ark.-based  Wal-Mart  is  already 
the  largest  EDI  user  and  fastest 
growing  retail  user  of  the  tech¬ 
nology,  according  to  EDI, 
Spread  the  Word,  an  industry  in¬ 
formation  clearinghouse  and 
publisher  of  the  annual  EDI  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  International.  K 
Mart,  meanwhile,  claimed  to 


have  1,000  EDI  partners  to  date 
out  of  their  approximately  6,000 
suppliers. 

Last  December,  Wal-Mart  re¬ 
ceived  the  group’s  award  for 
having  the  industry’s  fastest  im¬ 
plementation  rate,  the  largest 
retail  program  and  the  largest 
program  using  the  ANSI  X.12 
standard  protocol.  In  April,  Wal- 
Mart  again  won  the  largest  stan¬ 
dard  and  largest  retail  program 
categories;  Chrysler  Corp.  won 


the  category  of  fastest  imple¬ 
mentor. 

However,  Walter  Ulrich,  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little,  Inc.’s  managing 
director  in  the  Pacific/South¬ 
west  region,  warned  that  strong- 
arm  tactics,  tried  by  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  past,  have  generally 
backfired. 

“It  would  be  foolish  to  cut  [a 
valued  trading  partner]  off  just 
because  they  won’t  do  EDI,”  Ul¬ 
rich  said. 


In  the  driver’s  seat 


The  Big  Three  auto  makers,  after  nearly  20  years  of 
EDI  efforts,  have  begun  to  see  success  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Chrysler  Corp.  set  deadlines 
for  various  sorts  of  critical  applications,  then  invested 
millions  of  dollars  into  supplier  seminars  and  full-time  support 
staff  to  help  implement  the  software  applications  suppliers 
need.  The  result?  Suppliers  have  met  deadlines. 

The  Big  Three  now  work  closely  with  software  vendors  and 
industry  associations  such  as  the  Automotive  Industry  Action 
Group  (AIAG).  However,  “huge  problems  remain,”  according 
to  AIAG  Project  Team  Coordinator  Michael  Gerus. 

For  instance,  last  month  the  AIAG  announced  a  Big  Three- 
supported  implementation  standard  based  on  the  ANSI  X.12 
format.  But  it  may  allow  too  many  variants  to  help  small  firms 
such  as  Elgin,  Ill. -based  CR  Industries,  a  maker  of  oil  seals. 

“Different  plants  within  the  same  company  define  things  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  we  get  86  different  versions  of  the  same  order,” 
said  Lawrence  Egel,  vice-president  of  MIS  at  CR.  “We  see  that 
with  all  the  manufacturers.” 

ELLIS  BOOKER  and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 


CORRECTION 

Because  of  a  transcription  error,  there  were  several  serious  errors  in 
the  product  review  of  Software  AG’s  computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  and  fourth-generation  language  offerings  [CW,  June  25].  As  a 
result,  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate  Software  AG’s  products  were 
consistently  rated  lower  than  the  benchmark  test  actually  demon¬ 
strated. 

Below  is  a  corrected  version  of  the  chart  showing  the  consultant’s 
assessment  of  quality  of  the  products  benchmarked. 

Excerpts  of  the  paragraphs  that  described  the  details  of  the 
benchmark  should  have  read  as  follows:  Speed  of  development  was 
rated  as  “good”  (not  fair);  speed  of  maintenance  was  rated  as  “very 
good”  (not  good);  documentation  was  rated  as  “good”  (not  fair);  and 
integration  was  rated  as  “fair”  (not  poor).  Finally,  the  products 
benchmarked  were  rated  as  “very  good”  overall  (not  good)  in  the 
category  of  level  of  completion. 

We  regret  our  mistakes  and  any  misconceptions  that  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  about  the  products  tested. 


Consultants*  assessment  of  quality 

Level  of 
completion 

Speed  of 
development 

Speed  of 
maintenance 

Documentation 

Integration 
of  tools 

End-user 

language 


Poor  Fair  Good  Very  Excellent 

good 
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KEEP  THIS  TO  YOURSELF 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week.  I  accept  your  offer  of  $44.00* 
per  year  —  a  savings  of  57%  off  the  single  copy  price.  Address  Shown:  DHome  □  Business 


First  Name 

Ml 

Last  Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 


Please  answer  questions  to  qualify  for  this  rate. 


BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 

30.  Medicine/Law/Education 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  -  State/Federal/Local 
65.  Communications  Systems/Public  Utilities/ 
Transportation 

70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/Refining/Agric 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers.  Computer-Related 
Systems  or  Peripherals 

85.  System  Integrators.  VARs,  Computer  Service 

Bureaus.  Software  Planning  &  Consulting  Services 
90.  Computer/Peripheral  Deaier/Distr./Retailer 

75.  User  Other _ 

95.  Vendor:  Other _ 

(Please  specify) 


2 .  TITLE/FUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice  President/ Asst.  VP 
IS/MIS/DP  Management 

21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services,  Information  Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Tech  Planning,  Adm.  Svcs.,  Data  Comm. 
Network  Sys.  Mgt.;  Dir./Mgr.  PC  Resources 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development,  Sys.  Architecture 

31.  Mgrs..  Suprv.  of  Programming,  Software  Dev. 

32.  Programmers,  Software  Developers 
60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting  Mgt. 

OTHER  COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

1 1 .  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  VP 

1 3.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
41.  Engineering,  Scientific.  R&D,  Tech.  Mgt 
51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 


OTHER  PROFESSIONALS 

70.  Medical,  Legal,  Accounting  Mgt. 

80.  Educator,  Journalists,  Librarians,  Students 

90.  Others _ 

(Please  specify) 

3 .  COMPUTER  INVOLVEMENT  (Circle  all  that  apply) 
Types  of  equipment  with  which  you  are  personally 
involved  either  as  a  user,  vendor,  or  consultant. 

A.  Mainframes/Superminis 

B.  Mimcomputers/Small  Business  Computers 

C.  Microcomputers/Desktops 

D.  Communications  Systems 

E.  Local  Area  Networks 

F  No  Computer  Involvement 
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Develop  It 

Once  And  for  All 


Software  developers  can  now  use  their  PCs 
to  create  even  the  most  sophisticated  database 
applications  and  then  run  them  unchanged  on 
virtually  any  major  computer  system. 

Everything  from  a  standalone  PC  to  a 
client-server  configuration  on  a  LAN,  from  a 
minicomputer  to  the  largest  IBM  mainframe. 

In  fact,  applications  developed  with 
ORACLE®  tools  and  database  run  unchanged 
on  over  80  different  computers. 

ORACLE  tools  give  PC  programmers  an 
integrated  set  of  application  development 


tools  including  a  powerful  4GL,  a  screen 
generator,  a  reportwriter  and  a  menu 
generator. 

ORACLE  tools  can  access  data  distributed 
over  multiple  ORACLE  databases  as  well  as 
data  stored  in  other  vendors’  software  such  as 
IBM’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS  and  DEC’s  RMS. 

Oracle  backs  all  of  its  products  with  the 
largest  service,  support  and  consulting  group 
in  the  world. 


And  if  you  order  now,  Oracle  will  provide 
30  days  of  free  installation  support  plus  a  30- 
day  money-back  guarantee. 

Buy  the  Professional  ORACLE  tools  and 
database  for  $1299,  or  you  can  buy  just  the 
tools  for  $799. 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  ext.  81A1  right  away 
and  see  just  how  quickly  and 
easily  things  develop. 


©1990  Oracle  Corporation  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation  All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  service  mark, 
trademark,  or  registered  trademark  of  the  respective  manufacturer.  Call  1  -800-ORACLE  1  for  hardware  and  software  requirements. 
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Electronic  price-fixing  eyed 
in  Fed  investigation  of  airlines 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  There  was  a 
time  when  illegal  price-fixing  deals  were 
made  with  a  wink  on  the  golf  course  or  at 
trade  association  meetings.  Now,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  embarked 
on  an  investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  airline  industry  has  been  using  its  on¬ 
line  tariff  database  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing  electronically. 


Investigators  apparently  are  suspi¬ 
cious  that  airlines  use  the  tariff  clearing¬ 
house  —  jointly  owned  by  several  major 
airlines  —  to  communicate  their  pricing 
intentions  and  to  discipline  airlines  that 
cut  fares  too  much.  “It’s  a  new  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  wink  and  saying,  ‘Here’s  what  I’ve 
done,  and  I  want  you  to  go  along,’  ”  said 
Benjamin  Wright,  an  independent  attor¬ 
ney  in  Dallas  who  specializes  in  electronic 
communications. 

“When  competitors  set  up  a  clearing¬ 


house  for  pricing,  production 
or  marketing  information, 
they  need  to  consider  the 
antitrust  implications,”  he 
said.  Federal  antitrust  law 
states  that  any  agreement  or 
conspiracy  among*  competi¬ 
tors  to  peg  or  stabilize  prices 
is  illegal. 

The  Justice  Department 
confirmed  that  it  has  opened 
an  antitrust  investigation  of 
the  way  airlines  use  the  indus¬ 
try  database  to  monitor  competitors’ 
prices  and  make  pricing  changes  [CW, 
July  2].  The  department  is  collecting  de¬ 
tailed  information  from  the  parties,  but  no 
charges  have  yet  been  filed. 

Several  airlines  publicly  denied  any 


price  collusion  and  said  they 
set  prices  independently  to 
reflect  competitive  pres¬ 
sures. 

Legal  experts  said  the  case 
will  be  closely  watched  by 
other  industries  with  elec¬ 
tronic  networks.  “Everybody 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  this 
case  in  the  context  of  their 
own  industry  and  make  sure 
that  safeguards,  procedures, 
systems  controls  and  training 
are  in  place”  to  prevent  antitrust  prob¬ 
lems,  said  Peter  Marx,  a  Wellesley, 
Mass.-based  legal  advisor  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  industry. 

The  airline  industry’s  data  clearing¬ 
house  is  run  by  Airline  Tariff  Publishing 
Co.  near  Washington,  D.C.  Subscribers  to 
the  database  include  Official  Airline 
Guides,  Inc.,  vendors  of  airline  reserva¬ 
tion  systems,  travel  agencies  and  corpo¬ 
rate  travel  departments,  according  to  Mi¬ 
chael  Ferrier,  senior  vice-president  for 
computer  services  at  the  company. 

Ian  Ayers,  an  antitrust  expert  at 
Northwestern  University,  said  that  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  clearinghouse  make  it 
conducive  to  “parallel  pricing,”  whereby 
companies  raise  prices  together  in  tacit 
agreement. 

Ayers  said  the  system  allows  carriers 
to  “preannounce”  fare  increases  that  will 
not  be  effective  for  several  weeks  and  al¬ 
lows  them  to  send  ancillary  messages  to 
other  carriers,  Ayers  said.  “They  just 
don’t  want  to  be  stuck  out  by  themselves 
when  they  raise  the  price,”  he  said. 

For  example,  last  September,  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  floated  a  proposed  fare  in¬ 
crease  on  the  Airline  Tariff  database; 
within  nine  days,  it  was  matched  by  other 
airlines.  That  incident  is  the  subject  of  a 
separate  investigation  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment. 

Eye  for  an  eye 

Another  pricing  tactic  was  revealed  in  a 
June  28  investigative  report  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  It  said  that  major  carriers 
sometimes  insert  fare  changes  and  secret 
codes  into  the  database  in  order  to  punish 
fare-cutting  airlines. 

For  example,  a  major  carrier  may  re¬ 
taliate  against  a  fare-cutting  airline  by 
slashing  fares  at  the  maverick’s  hub  air¬ 
port  —  a  tactic  known  as  “bombing”  or 
“trashing.”  To  drive  the  message  home, 
the  carrier  may  add  a  special  letter  code 
next  to  the  fare,  the  Journal  said. 

The  Airline  Tariff  is  jointly  owned  by 
the  industry’s  major  carriers,  including 
Northwest  Airlines,  American  Airlines, 
United  Airlines,  USAir  and  Continental 
Airlines. 

A  spokesman  said  Airline  Tariff  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  investigation  but  has 
no  further  comment. 

Ayers  said  the  Airline  Tariff  case  will 
be  a  tough  one  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  prosecute,  because  it  appears  to  in¬ 
volve  tacit  rather  than  explicit  agree¬ 
ments  to  fix  prices.  Also,  the  concept  of 
“parallel  pricing”  is  controversial  in  anti¬ 
trust  circles,  and  courts  have  not  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  it  is  illegal. 

If  the  Justice  Department  does  pursue 
the  case,  it  is  likely  to  seek  civil  injunc¬ 
tions  barring  the  airlines  from  certain 
practices,  such  as  preannouncements, 
that  facilitate  price  fixing,  Ayers  said. 

The  notion  that  price  agreements 
could  be  arranged  via  an  electronic  clear¬ 
inghouse  is  stretching  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  antitrust  law. 
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Oracle  Finandals  keep 
Burlington  Coat  comfortable 

year-round. 


With  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
Burlington  Coat’s  biggest  sales  job  was 
internal.  Even  though  they  had  an  impossible- 
to-maintain,  home-grown  accounts  payable, 
expenses  and  general  ledger  system,  their  em¬ 
ployees  knew  how  to  use  it.  They  knew  the 
work-arounds  and  the  pitfalls.  They  also  knew 
the  1989  buying  season  would  be  a  night¬ 
mare.  So  they  were  willing  to  give  the  Oracle 
Financials™  family  of  products  a  close  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Oracle  Payables  had  a 
familiar  feel.  But  they  were  literally  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  For  example,  their  suppliers  may 
have  financed  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
directly.  Burlington’s  old  system  made  this  a 
continuous  but  necessary  nightmare  of  over¬ 
time,  workarounds  and  manual  entries. 


“We  were  dying  under  the  weight  of 
obsolete  computing.  We  needed  an 
integrated  financial  system  with  a 
user  interface  that  wouldn  ’/  cause  a 
mutiny.  Not  only  did  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials  deliver  over  one  million  invoice 
transactions  this  season,  but  it 
delivered  a  100%  happy  user  base." 

Bob  LaPenta,  Controller  and  Chief  Accounting 

Officer,  Burlington  Coat  Factory 


Oracle  Payables  completely  eliminated  this 
headache. 

A  successful  season  and  a  million 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Oracle  Financials. 

Find  out  how  the  complete  suite  of 
Oracle  Financials  products— Oracle  General 
Ledger,  Oracle  Purchasing,  Oracle  Payroll, 
Oracle  Assets,  Oracle  Receivables,  Oracle  Reve¬ 
nue  Accounting,  Oracle  Inventory,  Oracle 
Order  Entry,  Oracle  Sales  Analysis,  Oracle  Pay¬ 
roll,  Oracle  Personnel,  Oracle  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so  easy 
to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probably  use  our 
documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 


ORACLE* 

Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  ext.  8195  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Financials.  The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 
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Ex-DARPA  director  goes  to  bat  for  MCC 


BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


Craig  I.  Fields,  former  director  of  the 
Pentagon’s  advanced  technology  proj¬ 
ects,  was  named  president  of  Microelec¬ 
tronics  and  Computer  Technology  Corp. 
(MCC)  last  week  and  said  he  hopes  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  technology  “home  runs’’  for 
the  research  consortium. 

A  well-regarded  technocrat,  Fields 
made  headlines  in  April  when  he  was 
transferred  from  his  position  as  director 
of  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Proj¬ 
ects  Agency  (DARPA)  to  a  low-profile  job 


[CW,  April  30].  It  is  widely  believed  that 
the  Bush  administration  ousted  Fields  be¬ 
cause  DARPA  was  straying  into  the  field 
of  “industrial  policy.”  Fields  declined  to 
comment  on  that  theory. 

Grant  Dove,  the  62-year-old  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  MCC,  said 
Fields  will  join  the  Austin,  Texas-based 
consortium  this  week  with  the  titles  of 
president,  chief  technical  officer  and  chief 
operating  officer.  Moreover,  Fields,  43,  is 
in  line  to  take  on  the  CEO  role  in  1991  as 
part  of  a  leadership  transition  from  Dove 
to  Fields,  an  MCC  spokesman  said. 

The  hard-charging  Fields  has  long 


been  a  supporter  of  cooperative  research 
ventures  such  as  Sematech  and  MCC.  “I 
want  MCC  to  have  some  home-run  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  member  companies  to  give 
them  a  competitive  advantage”  in  the 
world  technology  market,  he  said  in  a 
telephone  interview. 

MCC,  which  has  a  research  budget  of 
more  than  $60  million,  was  formed  as  an 
industry  consortium  in  1982  and  —  like 
DARPA  —  focuses  on  advanced  comput¬ 
er  and  software  technology,  including  ma¬ 
chine  learning,  microelectronics  and  high- 
definition  systems. 

“At  MCC,  I’m  hoping  to  combine  the 
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development  of  advanced  technology 
with  the  transfer  of  that  technology  to  the 
member  companies.  Many  organizations 
can  do  one  or  the  other,  not  both.  That 
[combination]  is  what  I've  been  doing  at 
DARPA  for  years,”  Fields  said. 

Fields  brings  to  the  MCC  job  a  mixture 
of  skills,  including  experience  managing 
DARPA’s  $1.1  billion  research  program, 
technical  expertise,  salesmanship  and  an 
“inquisitive  mind,”  according  to  Robert 
Costello,  who  was  Fields’  boss  and  ally 
during  the  Reagan  administration. 

Fields  and  Costello  have  argued  that 
the  government  should  support  dual-use 
technologies  —  such  as  semiconductors 
and  high-definition  television  —  that 
could  make  both  the  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  sectors  more  competitive. 

U.S.  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman  (D-N.M.)  said 
he  was  disturbed  that  Fields  “was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  pursue  his  lifelong  dream  to  di¬ 
rect  DARPA”  and  that  the  government  is 
losing  a  valuable  employee.  “Our  govern¬ 
ment’s  loss  will  surely  be  a  gain  for  the 
semiconductor  and  computer  industries,” 
he  said. 

Sequent  airs 
updated  Unix 
operating  system 

BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


Changing  its  Unix  operating  system  from 
a  dual  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  AT&T  base,  Sequent  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  announced  a  new  op¬ 
erating  system  based  solely  on  AT&T 
Unix  System  V. 

The  operating  system  will  be  more 
easily  adapted  to  commercial,  on-line 
transaction  processing  applications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  Sequent  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  computer  intended  for  of¬ 
fice  use. 

While  most  firms  that  offer  parallel 
processing  architectures  are  aiming  at 
the  scientific  market,  Sequent  is  trying  to 
get  a  foothold  in  the  commercial  arena 
with  its  shared-memory  systems.  “Al¬ 
though  only  5%  of  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  are  written  to  open  standards,  we 
think  it  will  grow  rapidly,”  said  Stephen 
Verleye,  product  manager  for  Sequent. 

The  new  operating  system,  Dynix/ptx, 
incorporates  standards  such  as  Posix  and 
the  Open  Software  Foundation’s  Motif.  It 
also  adds  functions  such  as  the  ability  to 
use  X.24  and  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol  networking  pro¬ 
tocols  on  a  parallel  computer. 

Sequent  will  offer  a  “variety  of  hand¬ 
holding  programs”  for  users  who  wish  to 
migrate,  according  to  Verleye,  ranging 
from  tools  to  dedicated  personnel.  If  users 
have  applications  on  major  databases, 
they  can  port  to  the  new  system  “in  a 
matter  of  hours,”  he  said.  But  if  applica¬ 
tions  are  close  to  the  old  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  users  will  have  to  change  source 
code  to  migrate. 

The  new  computer,  the  Si 6,  fits  be¬ 
tween  Sequent’s  low-end  single-proces¬ 
sor  computer  and  its  large  computers, 
which  range  from  six  to  30  Intel  Corp. 
80386  processors.  The  S16  is  geared  to¬ 
ward  an  office  environment  with  two  to 
six  processors  and  starts  at  $50,000. 
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The  promise  of  AD/Cycle  has  just  arrived 
three  years  ahead  of  schedule. 


Why  wait?  Software  AG’s  integrated 
CASE  environment  puts  the  promise  of 
AD/Cycle  to  work  for  you  now.  While 
ensuring  compatibility  with  emerging 
AD/Cycle  technologies  in  the  future. 

Based  on  NATURAL,  the  world- 
class  development  technology,  Software 
AG’s  CASE  environment  provides  a  mod¬ 
ular,  building-block  approach  to  CASE 
implementation.  So  you  can  design,  build 
and  maintain  a  variety  of  applications- 
including  knowledge-based  systems-at 
your  own  pace.  With  the  database  you 
have  now.  No  matter  if  it’s  DB2,  VSAM, 


IMS,  DL/1 ,  SQL/DS  or  ADABAS  on  an  IBM 
platform.  Or  RMS,  Rdb  or  ADABAS  on 
Digital’s  VAX. 

The  Software  AG  CASE  environ¬ 
ment  covers  all  aspects  of  the  applica¬ 
tion’s  life  cycle-with  analysis  and  design 
tools,  code  generation  capabilities,  reposi¬ 
tory-based  management  and  integrated 
testing  functions.  All  designed  to  work 
together.  Now.  The  resulting  applications 
are  available  through  a  consistent,  easy- 
to-learn  interface- with  friendly  features 
like  active  help,  pull-down  menus,  win¬ 
dows  and  color  graphics-that  gives  end 


users  the  information  they  want,  the  way 
they  want  it. 

The  integrated  CASE  environment 
from  Software  AG.  Because  tomorrow’s 
promises  can’t  solve  your  problems  today. 
For  more  information,  call  1-800-843-9534. 
(In  Virginia,  call  703-860-5050;  in  Canada, 
caU  519-622-0889.) 


Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


©  Copyright  1990,  Software  AG.  NATURAL  is  a  trademark  of  Software  AG.  ‘VAX,  RMS  and  Rdb  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
ADABAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Software  AG.  IBM,  DB2,  IMS,  VSAM,  SQL/DS  are  trademarks  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
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FCC  plan  to  slacken  AT&T's  chains  draws  fire 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Thousands  of 
pages  of  comments  from  dozens  of  com¬ 
panies  and  trade  associations  poured  into 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
last  week  in  what  some  have  called  the 
most  important  FCC  proceeding  in  a  de¬ 
cade. 

At  issue  is  a  4-month-old  FCC  proposal 
to  speed  the  pace  of  deregulating  AT&T’s 
long-distance  voice  and  data  services.  In 
March,  the  commission  said  it  had  “tenta¬ 
tively  concluded”  that  competition  in  the 
long-distance  marketplace  —  especially 


for  services  to  large  businesses  —  had 
grown  robust  enough  to  justify  loosening 
the  bonds  that  have  constrained  AT&T 
since  the  breakup  of  the  Bell  System  six 
years  ago  [CW,  March  12]. 

In  its  comments  filed  last  week,  AT&T 
hailed  the  FCC’s  March  proposal,  saying 
the  long-distance  marketplace  is  “vigor¬ 
ously  competitive”  and  that  numerous 
government  regulations  “hobble”  the 
telecommunications  firm,  thereby  stifling 
competition  and  depriving  customers  of 
the  price  and  services  benefits  of  a  free 
market. 

Not  surprisingly,  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  U.S.  Sprint  Communications 


Co.  and  other  long-distance  carriers  did 
not  see  it  that  way.  Speaking  informally 
for  that  group,  James  M.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Competitive  Telecommunications 
Association,  said,  “We’re  united  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  . . .  AT&T  deregulation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  premature  and  completely  un¬ 
warranted.”  At  a  press  conference,  Smith 
and  others  argued  that  AT&T  still  enjoys 
unique  competitive  advantages,  including 
lower  costs  for  access  to  local  telephone 
networks  and  enormous  operational 
economies  of  scale  left  over  from  predi¬ 
vestiture  days.  An  unregulated  AT&T 
would  drive  many  existing  competitors 
out  of  business,  Smith  asserted. 


UNIX  Applications  Aren’t 
Just  For  Eggheads  Anymore 


Introducing  UNIX  SOLUTIONS— The  New  Exposition  and  Conference 
Where  the  Power  of  UNIX  and  Open  Systems  Gets  Down  to  Business. 


If  you  think  that  UNIX  is  only  good  for 
a  few,  exclusive  technical  applications, 
think  again.  The  fact  is,  everyday, 
more  and  more  serious  applications 
are  being  hatched  for  business.  With 
financial  and  functional  advantages 
that  deserve  a  second  look. 

Now,  MIS  managers  and  executives 
from  corporate  America  can  see  more 
products,  meet  more  experts  and 
learn  more  about  these  important 
applications  than  ever  before.  Thanks 
to  UNIX  SOLUTIONS. 

Presenting  an  exhibition  floor 
showcasing  the  hardware,  software, 
networking  equipment,  peripherals 
and  services  the  business  world 
needs  to  get  up  and  running  with 
UNIX.  And  featuring  a  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  horizontal  and  vertical 
applications  for  business. 

Announcing  a  conference  program 


specifically  identifying  the  questions 
and  topics  of  interest  to  the  business 
and  technical  communities.  Hear 
independent  software  vendors  (ISVs), 
top  analysts,  end-users  and  systems 
specialists  in  over  30  sessions  and 
panel  discussions.  Learn  about 
porting,  migration  and  the  many 
other  issues  that  affect  your  com¬ 
pany  on  a  daily  basis. 

Whether  you  currendy  use  UNIX, 
are  in  the  process  of  installing  UNIX, 
or  have  come  to  realize  that  UNIX 
should  be  a  part  of  your  strategic 
business  plan,  this  is  the  forum  that 
can  put  you  on  the  fast  track  to 
business  solutions. 

To  receive  your  brochure  detailing 
this  exciting  expo  and  conference, 
return  the  coupon.  Or  for  immediate 
action,  call  (617)  449-6600;  fax  (617) 
449-6953;  or  telex  951176. 


Produced  by  KTHE  INTERFACE  GROUP  Inc.  »  300  Fool  Ave  .  Needham.  MA  U  SA  02194 

UNIX  SOLUTIONS  Expos  mon  and  Conference  •  October  3-5.  1990  •  Anaheim  Convention  Center  •  Anaheim,  CA  t>  1990  •  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T. 
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’m  convinced.  1  need  UNIX  SOLUTIONS 
to  get  down  to  business. 

□  Please  send  me  attendee  information. 

□  Please  send  me  exhibitor  information 


n 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Company 
Address  _ 
City _ 


State _ Zip _ 

Phone  ( _ ) _ 

Best  time  to  call _ CW79 

Mall  to:  UNIX  SOLUTIONS  300  first  Ave..  Needham.  MA  USA.  02194 

/  'AY  A  V 

SOLUTIONS 

EXPOSITION  AND  CONFERENCE m 
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October  3-5,  1990 
Anaheim  Convention  Center 
Anaheim,  CA 
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The  competitors  challenged  the  FCC’s 
contention  that  AT&T  cannot  easily  raise 
prices  because  MCI,  Sprint  and  others 
have  enough  excess  network  capacity  to 
accommodate  a  flood  of  customers  fleeing 
AT&T.  Sprint  called  the  excess-capacity 
argument  a  myth,  saying  it  would  take 
Sprint  years  and  billions  of  dollars  to  sub¬ 
stantially  boost  the  capacity  of  its  fiber¬ 
optic  system. 


u 


E’RE  UNITED  in 
the  belief  that .  .  . 
AT&T 


deregulation  is  extremely 
premature  and  completely 
unwarranted/’ 


JAMES  M.  SMITH 
COMPETITIVE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


Comments  filed  on  behalf  of  telecom¬ 
munications  users  cautiously  supported 
the  FCC’s  conclusion  that  competition 
has  increased  greatly  in  the  market  for 
many  services  to  large  businesses.  How¬ 
ever,  some  argued  that  in  some  areas  — 
such  as  800  services  —  AT&T  still  enjoys 
an  unfair  advantage  that  should  be  offset 
by  regulatory  controls. 

The  FCC  proposal  calls  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  price  ceilings  and  price  floors  for 
such  services  to  large  businesses  as  Soft¬ 
ware  Defined  Networks,  WATS  lines  and 
Megacom.  The  FCC  would  also  move  to 
substantially  deregulate  Tariff  12  ser¬ 
vices,  Accunet  packet-switched  services 
and  Skynet  KU. 

After  consideration  of  the  public  com¬ 
ments,  the  FCC  will  complete  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  issue  a  final  rule  on  AT &T  de¬ 
regulation.  Sources  said  that  is  unlikely  to 
occur  before  the  first  quarter  of  1991. 


IBM  hits  the 
electronic  books 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  Hot  in  pursuit 
of  the  paperless  office,  IBM  unveiled  its 
Bookmanager  family  of  software  products 
last  week,  designed  to  allow  users  to  read 
electronic  versions  of  a  book  or  manual  at 
an  IBM  Personal  Computer  or  Personal 
System/2. 

Bookmanager  Read/DOS  1.2  and 
Bookmanager  Read/2  1.2  enable  users  to 
read  soft  copy  in  the  DOS  and  OS/2  oper¬ 
ating  environments,  respectively,  while 
Bookmanager  Build/VM  1.2  and  Book- 
manager  Read/VM  1.2  allow  users  of 
host-based  systems  to  create  on-line 
books  and  read  them  on  DOS,  OS/2  and 
VM  platforms. 

The  products  will  allow  users  to  scroll 
through  a  soft-copy  book  or  manual  at 
their  desktop  or  go  directly  to  selected 
sections  by  using  a  single-search  opera¬ 
tion  for  words  or  phrases,  according  to 
the  vendor. 

Bookmanager  Read/2  1.2  costs  $185 
and  will  be  available  this  month.  Book- 
manager  Read/DOS  1.2,  Build/VM  1.2 
and  Read/VM  1.2  are  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  in  September  and  will  be  priced  at 
$185  on  the  DOS  platform  and  from 
$7,540  in  the  mainframe  environment. 
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The  more  you  rely  on  the  expanding 
family  of  VAX™  computers,  the 
more  you  need  the  SAS®  System— 
the  leading  data  analysis  and 
graphics  software  in  the  VAX 
market.  No  other  software  has  the 
power  and  flexibility  to  handle  all 
your  data  management,  analysis, 
and  presentation  needs.  Across  the 
entire  range  of  VAX  systems. 

The  SAS  System  brings 
you  more  choices  for  data  entry, 
retrieval,  and  management .  .  . 
report  writing  and  graphics.  .  . 
statistical  and  mathematical 
analysis  (including  quality 

«  control) .  .  .  business  planning, 

forecasting,  and  decision 
support .  .  .  operations  research 
and  project  management .  .  .and 
applications  development.  All 
fully  integrated.  All  backed  by 
VMS-specific  technical  support, 
training,  and  documentation. 


The  SAS®  System. 

More  Choices 

for  More  Applications 

than  Any  Other  Software. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000 
Cary,  NC  27512-8000 
Phone  (919)  677-8200 
Flax  (919)  677-8123 


And  now  we’ve  extended 
the  family  with  specialized  tools 
for  evaluating  VAX  computer 
performance,  as  well  as  interfaces 
to  popular  data  bases  such  as 
ORACLE®  and  Rdb™  No  wonder 
experts  call  the  SAS  System 
“.  .  .  perhaps  the  most  sophisticated 
and  versatile  family  of  products  on 
the  market.”* 


•Digital  Review.  Reprint  available. 


The  SAS  System  runs  on  the  entire  family  of  VAX 
minicomputers  and  workstations  under  VMS. 

Mainframes,  personal  computers,  and  UNIX-based 
workstations  from  other  vendors  are  also  supported. 

SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 

VAX,  VMS,  and  VAX  Rdb/VMS  are  trademarks  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.,  and  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Oracle  Corp. 


Copyright  ©  1989  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 
Printed  in  the  USA. 


Yours  for  30  days. . .  FREE 


Find  out  why  the  SAS  System  is 
the  software  you  won’t  outgrow. 
Ask  for  our  free  12-page  executive 
summary  and  details  about  a  free 
30-day  software  evaluation.  Call 
us  today  at  (919)  677-8200.  In 
Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811. 
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'  Cooperative 
Marketing 
Program 


I  would  like  to  attend  a  free  SAS*  System  Executive  Briefing. 


The  SAS  System 

Executive 

Briefing... 

Coming  Soon 
in  Your  Area 

The  free  half-day  SAS  System 
Executive  Briefing  is  designed 
for  information  management 
executives  who  need  to  integrate 
their  computing  environment  from 
an  applications  point-of-view.  Plan 
now  to  attend  1990  sessions  in  the 
following  cities: 


AK 

Anchorage  .  . 

. July 

AL 

Birmingham  . 

. May 

CA 

Century  City 

. June 

Irvine  . 

. Sept 

Los  Angeles  . 

. Aug 

Pleasanton  .  . 

. June 

Sacramento 

. Sept 

San  Diego  .  . 

. July 

San  Francisco 

. July 

CO 

Denver  .... 

. July 

CT 

Hartford  .  .  . 

. Aug 

DE 

Wilmington  . 

. June 

FL 

Miami  . 

. July 

St.  Petersburg 

. Sept 

Tallahassee 

. May 

GA 

Atlanta  .... 

. Aug 

HI 

Honolulu  .  .  . 

. May 

IA 

Cedar  Falls  . 

. May 

Des  Moines  .  . 

. Sept 

IL 

Chicago  .... 

. June, 

July,  Aug,  Sept 

IN 

Indianapolis  . 

. May, 

Aug 

LA  New  Orleans  . June 

MA  Boston . Sept 

Springfield . May 

MD  Baltimore . Aug 

Rockville . June, 

Sept 

MI  Detroit . Sept 

Grand  Rapids . June 

MN  Minneapolis . June 

MO  Kansas  City . Aug 

St.  Louis  . May 

MS  Jackson . June 

NC  Cary  . May, 

June,  Aug 

Charlotte . Sept 

Greensboro . May 

NE  Omaha . Sept 

NH  Portsmouth  . July 

NJ  Edison . Aug 

Saddle  Brook . May, 

July 

NM  Albuquerque  . Sept 

Los  Alamos  . Sept 

NY  Buffalo . Aug 

New  York  . Sept 

Rochester . May 

Syracuse  . July 

OH  Cincinnati  . Sept 

Cleveland . Aug 

Columbus . June 

OK  Oklahoma  City . July 

Tulsa . July 

OR  Portland  . May 

PA  Harrisburg . May 

King  of  Prussia  . July 

Pittsburgh . Sept 

SC  Greenville  . July 

TN  Memphis  . Aug 

TX  Amarillo  . June 

Dallas . May, 

Aug 

El  Paso  . Sept 

Ft.  Worth . Aug 

Houston . May, 

Aug 

Lubbock . June 

San  Antonio . July 

VA  Norfolk . May 

Richmond  . July 

VT  Burlington . June 

WA  Spokane . . Aug 

WI  Madison . June 

Milwaukee . May, 

Aug 


Please  contact  me  with  registration  information  for  the  Executive  Briefing  in  (city)  _  in  the  month  of 

Name _ Title _ 

Company  _ 

Mailing  Address  _ 

City _ State _ ZIP _ 

Telephone  ( _ .) _ 


Canada 

Calgary  . June 

Edmonton . June 

Montreal . Oct 

Ottawa . Sept 

Toronto  . May, 

June,  July,  Aug,  Sept 
Vancouver  . July 


I  will  be  using  the  SAS  System  on  the  following  hardware:  _ 

My  specific  applications  needs  include: _ 

CW-7/9 

Mail  to:  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Attn:  Executive  Briefings  SAS  Circle  □  Box  8000  Cary,  NC  27512-8000 


For  registration  information, 
mail  the  coupon  at  left. 

Or,  call  (919)  677-8200.  In 
Canada,  call  (416)  443-9811. 
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HP  SoftBench:  A  software  development 
environment  with  an  integrated  set  of  program 
development  and  integration  platform  tools. 


HPAxDB  Debugger:  Displays  microprocessor  code, 
stack  backtrace,  and  variables.  Tbst  coverage  wiyidow 
shows  statements  not  executed  during  test. 


Interleaf  Technical  Publishing  Software: 

A  documentation  software  and  management  system 
that  features  integrated  text  and  graphics. 


Cadre  lhamwork:  A  family  of 
tools  that  implement  system  analysis  and 
software  design  methodologies. 


VERILO 


Verilog  LOGISCOPE: 
Automated  testing  of  source  code 
analysis  for  reverse  engineering. 


Ada:  A  development  environment  that 
a  limes  real-time  symbolic  debugging,  available 
from,  multiple  vendors. 


i-Logix Statemate:  Allows  dynamic 
analysis  of  complex  systems  long  before  design 
and  implementation. 


SE  scenario. 


Apollo  DSEE:  Offers  unequaled 
software  development  support  for  complex, 
team-oriented  projects. 


ORACLE:  An  application  for 
I  structured,  computer-assisted  develop¬ 
ment  of  systems  solutions. 

I - 


Frame  FrameMaker “:  Easy-to-use  text, 
graphics,  and  layout  tools  for  documentation. 
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IDE  Software  Through  Pictures':  In  tegrated  tools 
for  improving  software  quali ty  that  emphasize 
systems  analysis  and  software  design. 


Your  software  release  dates  are  contin¬ 
ually  postponed.  Defects  are  discovered 
late  in  your  development  process.  And 
your  team  can’t  find  contemporary 
solutions  to  existing  problems. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

Tbgether  with  our  software  suppliers,  HP 
and  Apollo  offer  a  broad  selection  of 
development  tools  for  software  engineer¬ 


ing.  And  a  strong  commitment  to  helping 
your  team  find,  evaluate,  and  implement 
the  right  software  engineering  tools  and 
the  best  practices  for  the  task  at  hand. 

HP  and  Apollo  CASE  solutions  speed  the 
automation  of  specification,  design,  imple¬ 
mentation,  debugging,  and  maintenance. 
And  decrease  development  costs  while 
getting  your  products  to  market  faster. 

For  your  next  design  project,  choose  the 
workstation  vendor  with  the  best  CASE 


scenario.  Call  today  at  1-800-752-0900, 
Ext.  1255. 


There  is  a  better  way 


Whpt  HEWLETT 
minM  PACKARD 
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HP  RISC  systems  to  diagnose  own  ills 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Phone  home. 

Thousands  of  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.’s  computers  will  be  do¬ 
ing  just  that  starting  this  month, 
when  HP  ships  a  new  preven¬ 


tive-maintenance  package  to  us¬ 
ers  of  HP  3000  reduced  instruc¬ 
tion  set  computers  running 
MPE/XL.  A  future  release  will 
be  written  for  HP  3000s  running 
the  Unix  operating  system,  said 
Roger  Costa,  general  manager 
of  HP’s  product  support  division. 

The  new  HP  Predictive  Sup¬ 


port  XL  package  will  be  shipped 
on  a  tape,  free  of  charge,  to  all 
HP  3000  MPE/XL  users  who 
have  a  maintenance  contract. 
The  software  is  an  extension  of  a 
4-year-old  package  that  was 
written  for  older  MPE  machines. 

Predictive  Support  is  a  rules- 
based  system  that  analyzes  pat¬ 


terns  in  logged-error  reports  re¬ 
lating  components  such  as  the 
CPU  and  attached  peripherals.  If 
failures  are  detected,  the  system 
dials  one  of  HP’s  32  support  cen¬ 
ters  worldwide  through  a  dedi¬ 
cated  1,200  bit/sec.  modem  with 
the  goal  of  intercepting  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

Beta-test  site  users  of  the 
package  said  it  correctly  identi¬ 
fied  slowly  failing  disk  drives  in 


X  /  No  Risk  Supra  Trial 

Cincom’s  SUPRA"  High  Performance  SQl_M|j.,^  n  ^*Stt  BLUE  IK  A  WHOLE  NEW  LIGHT. 

Relational  DBMS  is  now  SAA  compliant  ^^Pp^^^dJVM  and  MVS  environments  as  well 
as  VSE.  It  also  runs  on  VAX™  and  UNIX?  Better  yet,  it’s  the  most  powerful  DBMS  around. 
Because  applications  built  using  SUPRA  are  DB2  compatible,  you  can  implement  relational 
systems  today  using  SUPRA  in  your  existing  environment  and  run  with  DB2  later  with¬ 
out  conversion.  So  now  you  can  go  SAA  without  spending  a  blue  million.  Call  today  for 
more  information. 


High  Performance  Relational  DBMS 

800-543-3010/513-661-6000  Ohio/ 800-268-9279  Canada 


- ©CINC0M 

1  he  Most  Experienced  DBMS  Company  In  The  World 
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time  to  safely  take  those  drives 
off-line.  “On  three  or  four  occa¬ 
sions,  the  software  notified  my 
[field]  engineer  that  a  disk  was 
failing,”  said  Rick  Ellison,  a  se¬ 
nior  information  systems  analyst 
at  Mobil  Oil  Corp.’s  manufactur¬ 
ing  department  in  Fairfax,  Va. 
“It  also  made  a  call  to  HP  when 
we  didn’t  properly  configure  a 
new  drive.” 

The  Predictive  system,  which 
the  user  runs  as  a  job,  can  alert 
the  HP  3000  system  operator  in 
case  of  trouble  —  or  it  can  be  set 
to  automatically  dial  up  the  HP 
support  center.  “My  advice 
would  be  to  run  it  at  night,”  said 
Samuel  Webster,  a  technical  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  publishing  firm  of 
Warren,  Gorham  &  Lamont,  Inc. 
who  has  used  the  system  since 
January.  “That  way,  you  get  a 
report  on  your  system  when  you 
come  to  work  each  morning.” 
Webster’s  Boston-based  HP 
shop  used  a  custom  error-detec¬ 
tion  system  before  installing 
Predictive  Support. 


Indictment 
issued  in 
Wang  theft 

BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  A  New 
Hampshire  man  was  indicted  last 
week  in  an  alleged  $720,000 
computer  equipment  theft  from 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass. 

According  to  the  Middlesex 
County  District  Attorney's  Of¬ 
fice,  Gerard  N.  Dube,  30,  of  Der¬ 
ry,  N.H.,  was  indicted  on  17 
counts  of  larceny  over  $250  and 
one  count  of  making  false  entries 
in  corporate  books  between  No¬ 
vember  1988  and  November 
1989. 

Dube  is  reported  to  have  been 
employed  as  an  engineer  at 
Wang’s  Pawtucket  Blvd.  facility 
in  Lowell,  and  the  indictments 
charge  that  the  defendant  stole 
computer  boards  and  compo¬ 
nents  used  to  upgrade  or  repair 
computers.  Also,  Dube  allegedly 
submitted  a  series  of  fraudulent 
requisitions  for  computer  parts 
and  equipment  to  obtain  the 
items  from  Wang’s  inventory. 

After  completing  the  neces¬ 
sary  paperwork,  the  items  were 
allegedly  moved  from  the  facility 
and  sold  to  computer  firms  locat¬ 
ed  outside  of  Massachusetts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  District  Attorney 
Scott  Harshbarger.  Wang  secu¬ 
rity  initiated  and  Massachusetts 
State  Police  coordinated  the  six- 
month  investigation,  he  said. 

If  Dube  is  convicted  on  all 
counts,  he  faces  a  maximum  cu¬ 
mulative  sentence  of  95  years  in 
state  prison  and/or  a  fine  of 
$425,000.  No  arraignment  date 
has  been  set. 
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It’s  almost  unfair  to  compare  anyone  else’s  application 
development  environment  to  the  unbridled  power,  unparalleled 
speed,  and  unequalled  performance  offered  by  Cognos’ 
PowerHouse* 

Because  PowerHouse  is  simply  the  most  powerful  and 
comprehensive  application  development  environment  for  dis¬ 
tributed  computing.  With  so  much  industrial -strength  power 
that  the  toughest  applications  turn  into  child’s  play.  Without 
ever  making  you  resort  to  a  3GL. 

No  wonder  PowerHouse  is  the  most  widely  installed 
application  development  environment  on  Hewlett-Packard. 
On  Digital.  On  Data  General,  too.  And  now  available  for 
the  AS/400. 

So  try  using  some  real  tools,  not  toys,  for  application 
development.  For  more  information,  call  1-8QO-4-COGNOS. 
In  Canada,  call  1-800-267-2777. 


Real  Tools.  Not  Toys. 

©  1990,  Cognos.  PbwerHouse  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cognos. 

The  other  trade  names  referenced  are  registered,  trademarked  or  service  marked  by  their  respective  manufacturers. 


We’ve  just  taken  the  most  highly  advanced 


Introducing  AT&T SDDNand 
AT&T  SDN ACCUM ASTER 
Services  Workstation.  Two  new 
innovations  that  put  AIM  SDN 
far  above  the  competition. 

Now  AT&T  Software  Defined  Network  gives 
you  more  flexibility  more  expandability  and  more 
manageability  than  ever  before. 

AT&T  Software  Defined  Data  Network  (SDDN) 
is  a  highly  advanced  capability  for  data  applications. 
It  allows  you  to  negotiate  bandwidth  for  sending 


high-speed  data  to  any  SDN  location  on  demand 
at  56  kbps  and  64  kbps.  (And  speeds  of  384  kbps  and 
1.536  Mbps  are  soon  to  come.)  SDDN  enables  you 
to  perform  applications  such  as  video  teleconfer¬ 
encing  and  Group  4  facsimile. What’s  more, 
for  peak  traffic  overflow  and  data  network  backup, 
SDDN  can  improve  the  grade  of  service  of  your 
private  line  network. 

Another  AT&T  innovation,  SDN ACCUMASTER® 
Services  Workstation  allows  you  to  monitor  your 
entire  SDN  from  your  own  location.  It  gives  you 
more  control  over  your  network  with  real-time 


©1990  AT&T 

SDDN  pending  FCC  approval. 


to  a  higher  level. 


virtual  private  network 


flexibility  in  managing  your  call  volumes.  All  with 
AT&T  quality  and  AT&T  reliability 

Innovations  like  these  help  explain  why  AT&T’s 
SDN  customer  base  has  increased  over  400%  in  the 
past  year. 

After  all,  we’ve  taken  the  most  advanced  virtual 
network  and  advanced  it. 

AIXTSDN. 

Another  AHST  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive. 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


TECH  TALK 


Electronic  ink 

■  Scratchpad  computers 
that  recognize  handwriting 
are  the  latest  rage  in  porta¬ 
ble  computing,  but  unless  the 
user  prints  characters  that 
are  well-defined  or  in  boxed 
areas,  the  computer  will  not 
get  the  message.  Research¬ 
ers  at  IBM  said  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  experimental 
computer  called  the  Paper¬ 
like  Interface  that  is  capable 
of  recognizing  natural,  cur¬ 
sive  writing.  With  the  Paper¬ 
like  Interface,  a  user  writes 
with  a  stylus  on  a  transparent 
digitizing  tablet  that  is 
placed  over  a  flat  liquid-crys¬ 
tal  display.  The  tablet  has  a 
layer  that  senses  the  position 
of  the  stylus  on  the  tablet’s 
surface  and  translates  writing 
motion  into  “electronic  ink“ 
on  the  flat-panel  display  un¬ 
derneath. 

Inner-earth  watch 

■  The  National  Science 
Foundation  and  64  U.S.  uni¬ 
versities  are  constructing  a 
global  network  of  seismic  sta¬ 
tions  that  will  generate  de¬ 
tailed  images  of  the  earth’s  in¬ 
terior.  Scientists  said  they 
expect  that  by  studying  the 
movement  of  massive  con¬ 
vection  currents  deep  within 
the  earth,  they  will  better 
understand  earthquakes,  con¬ 
tinental  drifting  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  mountain  ranges. 
The  cooperative  venture 
said  it  plans  to  install  more 
than  100  seismic  measuring 
stations  in  dozens  of  locations 
around  the  globe,  including 
the  ocean  bottom,  by  the  year 
2005. 

Puny  but  powerful 

■  Hitachi  Ltd.  announced 
last  month  that  it  has  become 
the  first  company  to  develop 
a  prototype  64-megabit 
memory  chip.  The  experi¬ 
mental  chip  comprises  140 
million  devices  crammed 
into  an  area  about  the  same 
size  as  a  human  thumbnail. 
Hitachi  researchers  used 
electron  beams  to  etch  the 
circuits  into  the  chip.  The 
company  did  not  announce 
when  the  chip  will  be  ready 
for  production;  however, 
some  experts  predicted  that 
the  first  chips  will  more  than 
likely  not  be  ready  before 
1995. 


NEWS 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


In  search  of  a  better  interface 


Whether  with  gloves  or  glances,  new  devices  are  making  computers  easier  to  talk  to 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


If  an  F- 16  fighter  pilot  wearing  a 
data  glove  can  launch  a  missile 
inside  an  artificial  environment 
by  pointing,  why  couldn’t  that 
same  technology  be  used  to 
launch  an  application? 

It  is  certainly  possi¬ 
ble;  all  it  takes  is  for 
software  designers  to 
look  beyond  keyboards 
and  mice,  the  traditional 
means  of  entering  data 
into  computers,  toward 
some  of  the  emerging  in¬ 
put  and  output  devices 
that  are  becoming 
widely  available,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  experts. 

It  also  requires  designers 
to  begin  thinking  in  terms 
of  interfaces  based  on  inter¬ 
action  between  human  and 
machine  as  a  two-way  street 
and  not  solely  as  a  one-way, 
human-to-computer  inter¬ 
face,  they  said. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  a 
physicist  in  the  biomedical 
engineering  department  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Charlottesville,  has  devel¬ 
oped  an  eye-controlled  com¬ 
puter,  called  ERICA,  that  has  consid¬ 
erable  potential  in  a  wide  variety  of 
business  applications  (see  story  be¬ 
low).  For  example,  eye-gaze  technol¬ 
ogy  could  be  used  in  word  processing, 
allowing  the  user  to  select  and  move 
paragraphs  by  merely  looking  at  them, 
along  with  a  keystroke  or  two. 

ERICA,  shorthand  for  Eyegaze  Re¬ 
sponse  Interface  Computer  Aid,  is  now 
used  mainly  by  paralyzed  children  and 
adults  to  communicate  and  overcome 
their  disabilities  in  other  ways. 

Most  software  designed  today  has  a 
user  interface  based  on  windows, 


icons,  mice  and  pointing  and  assumes 
that  there  is  one  display  and  one  active 
input  device,  typically  a  keyboard  or 
mouse.  Applications  based  on  voice, 
data  gloves  and  other  input  and  output 
technologies  are  highly  specialized  ap¬ 
plications  and  not  readily  available  to 
the  vast  majority  of  computer  users. 
The  reason  has  less  to  do  with  the 
hardware  technologies  —  all  are  wide¬ 


ly  available,  often  inexpensively  —  and 
more  to  do  with  a  lack  of  software  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  them. 

“You  can’t  be  thinking  in  highly 
specialized  terms,”  Hutchinson  said. 
“The  fundamental  thing  is  to  get  soft¬ 
ware  designers  to  start  thinking  about 
interfaces  in  other  ways.  They  think 
only  about  keyboards  and  mice,  but 
they  also  have  to  think  about  eye  gaze 
and  voice  and  include  the  hooks  into 
the  software  that  is  needed.” 

Expert  systems  and  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  will  also  be  needed  to  make  the 
human-to-machine  interface  more  nat¬ 


ural,  he  said:  “To  do  the  interface 
properly,  the  machine  has  to  take  into 
consideration  that  there  is  a  slow  de¬ 
vice  outside  of  it  that  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  response  time.” 

Data  gloves,  voice,  eye-tracking 
and  other  methods  “can  be  married 
commercially,  conveniently  and  appro¬ 
priately  to  graphical  user  interface  par¬ 
adigms,”  said  Aaron  Marcus,  principal 
at  Aaron  Marcus  and 
Associates,  a  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  firm  specializing 
in  user  interface  design 
and  evaluation. 

Such  input  devices 
could  possibly  enhance 
computer  communica¬ 
tions  by  adding  the  vi¬ 
sual  and  aural  cues  that 
we  take  for  granted  in 
face-to-face  communi¬ 
cations,  according  to 
Marcus. 

“Right  now,  we  have 
limited  ability  to  add  af¬ 
fect  into  our  communi¬ 
cation;  that  is  why  side¬ 
ways  faces  [ :-)  for  smile 
or  ;-)  for  wink,  for  ex¬ 
ample]  are  sometimes 
used.  We  are  suffering 
because  we  have  so  lit¬ 
tle  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  affect  in  the  user 
interface,”  Marcus  said. 

“The  payoff  is  an  interface  that  is 
more  natural  to  our  communications 
habits,  easier  to  learn  and  more  effi¬ 
cient,”  Marcus  said. 

The  standard  desktop  is  not  a  fitting 
metaphor  for  working  with  some  new 
input  technologies,  and  that  has  hin¬ 
dered  the  use  of  some  devices  in  main¬ 
stream  applications.  “Some  new  para¬ 
digms  are  three-dimensional  user 
interfaces,  where  things  you  want  to 
select  are  all  around  you  in  space  and 
not  on  a  flat  plane  in  front  of  you,” 
Marcus  said. 


Looking  them  right  in  the  eye 


The  Eyegaze  Response  In¬ 
terface  Computer  Aid,  or 
ERICA,  developed  by 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  a 

physicist  in  the  biomedical 
engineering  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville, 
would  have  seemed  farfetched  only  a 
few  years  ago,  but  the  technology 
that  it  is  based  on  is  relatively  ordi¬ 
nary  today.  “We’re  doing  this  with 
[an  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT]  and 
some  additional  hardware  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  less  than  $3,000,”  he  said. 

Based  on  work  originally  done  by 
researchers  at  IBM,  Hutchinson  was 
able  to  create  several  high-resolu¬ 
tion  squares  set  off  against  a  low-res¬ 


olution  background  on  a  computer 
display.  Users  operate  optical 
switches  that  control  various  devices 
by  focusing  their  eyes  on  these  spe¬ 
cially  defined  areas,  each  about  1.5 
sqcm. 

An  infrared  LED  connected  to  a 
video  camera  mounted  beneath  a 
computer  monitor  beams  a  light  into 
the  user’s  eye.  The  light  triggers  an 
effect  called  “bright  eye,”  caused  by 
light  reflecting  off  the  retina  at  the 
back  of  the  eye.  The  video  camera 
records  the  light  reflected  off  the 
retina,  which  moves  as  the  user 
shifts  his  gaze,  as  well  as  light  re¬ 
flected  off  the  cornea,  which  remains 
stationary.  By  measuring  the  dis¬ 


tance  between  the  two  points  of 
light,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
spot  on  the  screen  that  the  user  is  fo¬ 
cusing  on.  The  information  is  then 
relayed  to  an  analog-to-digital  ex¬ 
pansion  board  in  the  PC,  which  in 
turn  triggers  the  software  to  carry 
out  the  command  indicated  by  the 
square. 

ERICA  is  being  used  by  people 
with  severe  spinal  cord  injuries  to 
communicate,  play  games  and  over¬ 
come  their  other  disabilities.  Howev¬ 
er,  Hutchinson  said  the  technology 
has  a  myriad  of  uses.  He  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  an  electronic  poly¬ 
graph  based  on  measuring  the  dila¬ 
tion  of  a  subject’s  pupils. 
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The  Promise 


QfAD/Cyde. 


Cincom  Delivers 
ItToday 


Realize  the  promise  and 
the  benefits  of  AD/Cycle, 
today.  Cincom's  advanced 
CASE  environment  helps  you 
deliver  the  applications  you 
need  now  using  proven  tech¬ 
nologies  that  are  compatible 
with  the  AD/Cycle  compo¬ 
nents  promised  for  the  future. 

Based  on  MANTIS;  the  in¬ 
dustry's  most  advanced  devel¬ 
opment  system,  Cincom's 
integrated  CASE  environment 
features  design,  prototyping, 
process  generation  and  test¬ 
ing  facilities  that  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  way  you  deliver 
applications.  And  these  tech¬ 
nologies  are  fully  integrated 
with  comprehensive  project 
planning  and  control,  docu¬ 


mentation  and  impact  of 
change  features  creating  a 
development  environment 
that  spans  the  entire  applica¬ 
tion  life  cycle. 

With  Cincom's  advanced 
CASE  environment  even  nov¬ 
ice  developers  can  deliver  new 
applications  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  and  the  cost  it  takes 
using  alternative  development 
methods.  And  with  support 
for  your  data  base:  DB2,  IMS, 
SQL/DS,  VSAM  and  SUPRA 
on  your  IBM  systems  or  RMS, 
Rdb  and  SUPRA  on  your 
Digital  VAX  computers.  Most 
importantly,  you  can  reduce 
the  time  and  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  your  applications  by 
up  to  90%. 


The  applications  you  build 
are  portable  across  IBM's  MVS, 
VSE  and  OS/2  environments  as 
well  as  Digital  VAX,  Siemens,  Bull, 
NCR  and  other  platforms  provid¬ 
ing  flexibility  that  can  reduce 
costs  and  protect  the  investment 
you  make  in  the  applications 
that  run  your  organization. 

Implement  the  solution  and 
realize  the  promise.  Cincom's 
advanced  CASE  environment 
technologies. 

Call  today:  1-800-543-3010. 
In  Ohio:  513-661-6000.  In 
Canada:  1-800-268-9279. 

0CINCOM 

Delivering  better  solutions  to  provide  better  values. 
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VIEWPOINT 


EDITORIAL 

Scat,  copycat 

THE  INK  WAS  barely  dry  last  week  on  the 
judge’s  ruling  that  upheld  Lotus’  copy¬ 
right  infringement  suit  against  two  small 
firms  when  Lotus  drew  a  bead  on  a  more 
serious  player,  archrival  Borland. 

If  the  decisions  reached  in  one  federal  court  ju¬ 
risdiction  are  truly  based  on  precedents  set  in 
others  (and  said  decisions  stand  the  test  of  ap¬ 
peal),  you  have  to  like  Lotus’  chances.  Taking 
this  logic  and  the  particulars  of  the  judge’s  deci¬ 
sion  a  bit  further,  the  look-and-feel  suits  of  Apple 
against  Microsoft/Hewlett-Packard  and  Ashton¬ 
Tate’s  suit  against  an  alleged  copycat  all  start  to 
look  more  viable. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  significance  to  the 
companies  involved  in  these  litigations  and  the 
impact  —  whatever  it  may  be  —  on  the  custom¬ 
er,  the  more  compelling  issue  now  destined  for 
another  public  airing  is  the  effect  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  copyright  law  on  innovation. 

Don’t  be  surprised  to  see  “pro-innovation” 
forces  build  into  quite  a  groundswell.  There  are 
scores  of  companies  out  there  that  have  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  coattails  of  true  innovators,  walking 
a  marginal  line  between  infringement  and  legal 
activity.  Now  that  line  has  more  definition,  at 
least  as  it  relates  to  software,  and  that  will  be 
very  unsettling  to  these  companies. 

Their  arguments,  however,  will  sound  in¬ 
creasingly  hollow.  Historically,  there  have  been 
—  and  today,  there  remain  —  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  fair  body  of  copyright  law,  one  that 
must  also  be  flexible  and  in  accord  with  the  level 
of  competition  at  any  time. 

Consider  that  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
markets  are  outside  the  U.S.,  particularly  the 
European  market  for  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware.  And  consider  that  there  are  virtually  no 
non-U.S.  companies  that  are  major  players  in  the 
PC  software  market.  Is  it  too  great  a  stretch  to 
think  that  the  “expanded”  interpretation  of  soft¬ 
ware  copyright  law  in  the  Lotus  case  had  inter¬ 
national  competitive  considerations  in  mind? 

Consider  also  the  very  nature  of  PC  software 
development  today.  While  it  is  still  possible  for 
one  or  two  minds  to  crank  out  the  next  revolu¬ 
tionary  software  package,  it  isn’t  bloody  likely. 
Development  is  a  very  long  and  very  costly  pro¬ 
cess  nowadays,  and  the  risk-laden  efforts  that 
lead  to  a  breakthrough  product  should  certainly 
be  protected.  For  those  who  think  that  this  pro¬ 
tection  fosters  consolidation  and  megaliths, 
there’s  a  whole  other  body  of  federal  antimono¬ 
poly  law  that  ensures  that  market-making  break¬ 
throughs  can  be  licensed  for  an  appropriate 
price. 

For  the  customer,  prudent  copyright  enforce¬ 
ment  guarantees  a  continuation  of  the  stream  of 
highly  innovative  products  that  the  risk-takers 
have  brought  to  market.  In  no  way  does  this  en¬ 
forcement  stifle  innovation  to  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  extent  we  are  about  to  hear  from  a 
lot  of  whiners. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Hidden  agenda 

If,  as  is  stated  in  “Users  bypass 
war  over  distributed  standards” 
[CW,  May  14],  the  OSF  does 
choose  the  Decorum  proposal 
over  ONC  from  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  it  will  be  another  example 
of  the  OSF’s  hidden  agenda  to 
muddy  rather  than  clarify  the  is¬ 
sues  of  standards  and  openness. 

I  also  take  exception  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle’s  implication  that  the  OSF  is 
the  standards  organization  in  the 
Unix  world.  I  would  have 
thought  a  more  balanced  (and  ac¬ 
curate)  article  would  have  men¬ 
tioned  Unix  International.  We  in 
the  user  community  have  not 
given  OSF  the  right  to  set  “offi¬ 
cial”  standards.  Instead,  many  of 
us  are  voting  with  our  feet  (and 
wallets)  for  Unix  International 
—  which  includes  Sun. 

JohnNeubert 
Manager 
Academic  Computing 
Drew  University 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Two  Amigos 

The  sidebar  to  the  article,  “A 
moving  story:  Multimedia  stakes 
its  claim  on  the  desktop”  [CW, 
June  4]  identifies  the  key  players 
in  multimedia  in  the  future  by 
looking  at  the  computer,  com¬ 
munications  and  entertainment 
industries,  yet  not  once  does  it 
mention  the  current  leader  of 
desktop  multimedia  —  Commo¬ 
dore. 

The  Commodore  Amiga  was 
designed  from  its  start  in  1985 
to  be  a  “multimedia”  machine 
long  before  the  word  “multime¬ 
dia”  was  coined  by  the  press. 
The  Amiga  has  already  reached 
three  of  the  six  points  mentioned 
in  the  main  article:  It  is  a  core 
desktop  technology;  superior 
multimedia  authoring  tools  are 


now  available;  and  application 
software  firms  incorporate  mul¬ 
timedia  capabilities  into  their  of¬ 
ferings.  Third-party  erasable 
magneto-optical  drives  are  also 
available  for  the  Amiga. 

Strange  how  a  company  that 
has  the  products  out  now  doesn’t 
get  mentioned,  yet  companies 
that  have  merely  produced  va¬ 
por  are  considered  the  “key 
players  in  multimedia  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Charles  E.  Hill 
Partner 
Infotrak 
Orlando,  Fla. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
Computerworld  is  actively  sup¬ 
pressing  information  about  the 
Commodore  Amiga.  In  your  arti¬ 
cle  “A  moving  story:  Multimedia 
stakes  its  claim  on  the  desktop” 
[CW,  June  4],  the  capabilities  of 
this  powerful  multimedia  plat¬ 
form  were  completely  ignored. 

Overlooking  the  Amiga  when 
discussing  multimedia  is  like  for¬ 
getting  to  mention  Cray  when 
discussing  supercomputers.  If 
you  had  done  your  homework, 
you  would  have  found  that  the 
Amiga  was  the  first  personal 
computer  to  offer  NTSC  and 
PAL  video,  stereo  audio  output 
and  multitasking  as  standard  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  new  Amiga  3000  in¬ 
cludes  these  features  plus  the 
Arexx  interprocess  communica¬ 
tions  language  and  the  Amigavi- 
sion  multimedia  authoring  tool. 
Using  Amigavision  with  Arexx,  a 
multimedia  presentation  can  si¬ 
multaneously  control  laser  discs, 
CD-ROM  and  programs  such  as 
spreadsheets  or  hypertext  data¬ 
bases. 

Coverage  of  the  Amiga  in 
Computerworld  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  “Letters  to  the 
Editor”  column.  Such  selective 


reporting  is  a  disservice  to  your 
readers. 

Christopher R.  Hertel 
The  Erwin  Ross  Group 
Winnetka,  III. 

Just  do  it 

Michael  Cohn  probably  didn’t 
know  it  when  he  wrote  his  terrif¬ 
ic  column,  “Pumping  PCs,  or  the 
IS  route  to  fun  and  fitness”  [CW, 
May  28],  but  someone  has  come 
up  with  a  “car  aerobics”  pro¬ 
gram.  The  book  is  called  Autoro- 
bics,  subtitled  “An  Exercise  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Daily  Commuter,” 
by  Larry  Reynolds,  John  Casella 
and  Charles  Eldred. 

The  book  is  filled  with  a  full 
range  of  isometric  exercises  to 
do  in  the  car,  tailored  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  and  fully  illustrated. 
Some  of  the  exercises  are  Steer¬ 
ing  Wheel  Flys,  Seat  Thigh 
Press  and  Floorboard  Toe  Rais¬ 
ers.  There’s  a  detailed  anatomy 
chart  showing  which  muscles  are 
strengthened  by  each  exercise. 

Cohn  was  also  on  target  with 
his  suggestion  to  do  exercises 
while  waiting  for  a  response 
from  the  mainframe.  Verbatim 
Corp.  put  out  a  booklet  in  1983 
called  “Tone  Up  at  the  Termi¬ 
nals”  featuring  fitness  instructor 
Denise  Austin,  who  now  has  her 
own  exercise  program  on  ESPN. 

Gil  E.  Gordon 
Editor 

Telecommuting  Review 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor,  Comput¬ 
erworld,  P.O.  Box  9171,  375  Co- 
chituate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701.  Fax:  (508)  875- 
8931;  MCI  Mail:  COMPUTER- 
WORLD. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Beat  the  product  launch  blues 


RICHARD  J.  BLANCHARD 

The  pressure  at 
U.S.  high-tech¬ 
nology  firms  to 
continually  pro¬ 
duce  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  get 
them  to  the 
marketplace  quickly  is  tremen¬ 
dous  and  shows  no  sign  of  letting 
up. 

New  computer  and  communi¬ 
cations  products  are  being  un¬ 
veiled  at  a  near  frenetic  pace  at 
glitzy  ceremonies  resembling 
political  campaign  rallies. 

Yet  the  degree  of  attention  af¬ 
forded  product  announcements 
is  justified.  Each  time  a  company 
announces  a  new  product  line,  it 
is,  in  effect,  relaunching  itself  as 
a  company  in  the  eyes  of  industry 
analysts  and  observers. 

However,  all  of  the  attention 
frequently  masks  an  underlying 
disarray  and  lack  of  control  by 
vendors  in  the  process  of  prod¬ 
uct  introduction. 

At  many,  if  not  most,  high- 
tech  companies,  there  is  no  for¬ 
mal  process  in  place  to  manage 
the  introduction  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  a  result,  they  tend  to 
emerge  helter-skelter  into  the 
marketplace,  often  the  result  of 
knee  jerk,  shoot-from-the-hip 
decisions  influenced  by  individ¬ 
ual  and  departmental  agendas  or 
in  reaction  to  competitors. 

The  widespread  lack  of  an  in- 


Blanchard  is  president  of  Marketbound 
Associates,  a  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  market¬ 
ing  firm. 


tegrated  process  to  manage 
high-tech  product  introductions 
is  symptomatic  of  a  larger  orga¬ 
nizational  problem  in  high  tech: 
a  communications  gap  among 
the  company  departments  in¬ 
volved  with  new  prod¬ 
ucts  from  their  concep¬ 
tion  to  their  final  re¬ 
lease. 

This  communication 
breakdown  is  costly, 
extracting  a  price  in  the 
form  of  missed  produc¬ 
tion  deadlines,  inaccu¬ 
rate  or  untimely  infor¬ 
mation  and  lackluster 
response  to  new  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  sales 
force,  press  and  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Customers  also  pay 
a  price  when  their  ven¬ 
dors  can’t  show  them 
what  clear  benefits  the 
product  offers.  It  be¬ 
comes  harder  to  plan 
future  equipment  requirements, 
budgets  and  purchases  in  such  a 
climate.  Customers  feel  unclear 
about  whether  their  investment 
in  the  new  product  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  clear  upgrade  path. 

Conflicts  of  interest 

Much  of  the  new  product  com¬ 
munications  gap  is  rooted  in 
long-standing  interdepartmental 
conflicts  over  perceived  roles  in 
bringing  new  products  to  mar¬ 
ket. 

A  1984  McKinsey  &  Co.  sur¬ 
vey  of  107  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  managers  and  109  market¬ 
ing  managers  at  167  high-tech 


companies  found  wide  perceptu¬ 
al  differences  between  the  two 
groups  concerning  their  respec¬ 
tive  roles  in  the  new  product  de¬ 
velopment  process.  Thirty-five 
percent  of  the  marketing  manag¬ 


that  the  gap  is  even  wider  than 
these  figures  indicate. 

At  all  too  many  high-tech 
companies,  products  are  simply 
tossed  “over  the  transom”  to 
the  next  department,  moving 
from  R&D  to  marketing  to  sales. 
Instead  of  a  coordinated  team  ef¬ 
fort,  the  product  introduction 
process  resembles  a  competitive 


ers  felt  that  they  worked  closely 
with  R&D  in  generating  new 
product  ideas,  but  only  20%  of 
the  R&D  managers  agreed  with 
them. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the 
marketing  managers  perceived 
that  they  were  heavily  involved 
in  finding  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  for  R&D’s  product  ideas; 
only  16%  of  the  R&D  managers 
shared  that  view. 

In  my  16  years  as  a  marketing 
professional  involved  with  major 
computer  and  peripheral  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers,  I  can  con¬ 
firm  that  this  organizational 
schism  exists.  In  fact,  I  submit 


sport,  with  one  department  es¬ 
sentially  telling  the  next  one  in 
the  product  development  cycle: 
‘ The  ball’s  in  your  court.  ’  ’ 

Things  haven’t  changed  in 
the  six  years  since  the  survey. 
Top  management  still  holds  the 
most  influence  over  the  product 
launch  process.  Given  the  cur¬ 
rent  high  level  of  marketing  ac¬ 
tivity  and  global  competition  in 
the  high-tech  arena,  the  need  for 
leadership  to  engender  planning, 
coordination  and  teamwork  in 
the  product  introduction  process 
will  be  even  greater  in  the 
1990s. 

Given  the  escalating  pace  of 


product  introductions  and  com¬ 
petitive  activity,  the  ability  to 
manage  the  product  introduction 
process  may  well  spell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  vendors  that 
survive  the  1990s  and  those  that 
do  not. 

Meet  your  deadline 

According  to  a  McKinsey  eco¬ 
nomic  model,  spending 
the  extra  money  re¬ 
quired  to  get  a  product 
introduced  on  time  is 
more  critical  to  the 
product’s  profitability 
than  keeping  it  within 
budget. 

The  model  postu¬ 
lates  that  a  high-tech 
product  introduced  on 
time  but  50%  over  bud¬ 
get  would  earn  only 
slightly  less  projected 
profit  over  a  five-year 
period.  By  comparison, 
a  product  that  is  intro¬ 
duced  under  budget  but 
six  months  late  would 
earn  33%  less  projected 
profit  over  the  same 
five-year  period. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  team-oriented  process  to  man¬ 
age  product  introductions.  Indi¬ 
vidual  departments  working 
harder  and  faster  and  longer 
won’t  necessarily  get  better  and 
more  marketable  products  into 
the  marketplace  sooner. 

Just  as  the  cylinders  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  engine  must 
fire  in  harmony  to  effectively 
power  the  drive  train,  depart¬ 
ments  within  high-tech  compa¬ 
nies  must  work  together  toward 
the  common  goal  of  well-timed 
and  correctly  positioned  product 
launches. 


Bob  Dahm 


Escaping  the  middle 
management  purge 


MICHAEL  COHN 

Don’t  get  me 
wrong,  comput¬ 
ers  are  a  good 
business.  But 
this  is  starting 
to  get  serious. 
The  information 
systems  boom  booms  no  more. 
Growth  is  in  the  single  digits. 
Companies  are  tightening  their 
belts.  Plants  are  closing.  And 
people  are  being  laid  off. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  are  safe. 
Good  salespeople  are  safe.  Tech¬ 
nical  people  are  safe.  Even  my 
brother-in-law  in  Hackensack, 
N.J.,  is  safe,  although  he’s  been 
coding  the  same  report  program 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

But  this  is  no  laughing  matter 
for  corporate  America’s  favorite 
scapegoat:  the  middle  manager. 
The  middle  manager  is  always 


Cohn  is  trying  to  be  a  computer  sales¬ 
man  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


the  first  to  go. 

So  right  away,  I’d  advise  you 
to  find  out  whether  you  are  a 
middle  manager.  Follow  these 
simple  instructions:  1.  Ask  the 
guy  that  works  for  you  if  he  is  a 
lower  manager.  2.  Then  ask  your 
boss  if  he  is  an  upper  manager.  3. 
If  they  both  say  yes,  then  you  are 
probably  in  trouble. 

Don’t  panic!  Do  not  go  home 
and  call  your  headhunter.  Do  not 
cut  back  on  the  kids’  allowance. 
There  are  several  ways  out  of 
this  mess.  You  can  still  save  your 
job! 

•  Get  technical.  Granted,  this 
does  sound  kind  of  extreme.  You 
may  have  to  drastically  alter 
your  lifestyle.  Work  in  horrible 
little  cubicles.  Be  nice  to  users. 

However,  companies  do  not 
lay  off  technical  people.  Good 
technical  people  are  hard  to  find. 
So  get  technical.  Learn  Cobol. 
Or  learn  some  language  that  no 
one  has  heard  of,  such  as  Lobol. 
It  might  save  your  job.  Plenty  of 


technical  people  have  been  fool¬ 
ing  folks  for  years. 

•  Become  an  upper  manager.  If 
you  are  not  qualified  to  be  tech¬ 
nical,  then  try  to  become  an  up¬ 
per  manager  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  might  get  a  little  tricky,  be¬ 
cause  it  generally  takes  some¬ 
where  between  two  and  40  years 
to  get  promoted  into  upper  man¬ 
agement. 

Of  course,  maybe  you  don’t 
have  that  long,  especially  if 
there’s  someone  waiting  in  the 
corridor  to  move  into  your  office. 

•  Become  a  lower  manager.  This 
is  a  lot  easier.  Just  promote  a 
lower  manager,  and  don’t  back¬ 
fill  his  position.  Stick  your  name 
into  his  spot  on  the  org  chart, 
with  the  word  “Acting”  in  pa¬ 
rentheses.  You’ll  be  safe,  at  least 
for  a  couple  of  months. 

The  tough  part  is  finding  a 
lower  manager  who’s  dumb 
enough  to  become  a  middle  man¬ 
ager. 

•  Get  a  special  assignment.  No 
one  has  “layoffs”  anymore. 
They  have  cost-effectiveness 
programs.  They  have  redeploy¬ 
ment  strategies.  If  you  catch 
wind  of  something  like  this,  get 
involved  in  it  right  away.  Volun¬ 
teer  for  a  committee.  Do  a  study. 


It’s  no  coincidence  that  three 
moving  vans  show  up  the  day 
they  announce  a  “reorganiza¬ 
tion.”  Get  on  that  reorganization 
task  force  while  there’s  still 
time. 

•  Act  paranoid.  Become  notice¬ 
ably  convinced  that  layoffs  are 
imminent.  Let  it  get  to  you.  Ap¬ 
pear  visibly  nervous  at  all  times, 
especially  around  your  upper 
manager.  Continually  bring  to 
his  attention  how  a  handful  of 
about-to-be-laid-off-employees 
are  most  certainly  planning 
some  type  of  vengeful  computer 
conspiracy.  Be  sure  to  point  out 
that  you’ve  prudently  made  a  list 
of  all  the  important  access  codes, 
master  files  and  data  security 
routines  so  that  you  can  help  pre¬ 
vent  this  type  of  evil  deed. 

Keep  this  list  locked  in  your 
desk  at  all  times.  Not  only  will 
everyone  thank  you  for  being  so 
security-conscious,  but,  oddly 
enough,  you  suddenly  will  have 
remarkable  job  security. 

•  Use  reverse  psychology.  Bold¬ 
ly  announce  that  you  should  be 
the  first  to  go.  Offer  to  train  your 
replacement.  Unselfishly  start 
documenting  your  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  procedures.  Just  make 
sure  you  come  up  with  some¬ 


thing  that’s  nine  inches  thick. 
Fill  it  with  anything:  flow  charts, 
blank  forms,  bowling  scores  . . . 
it  doesn’t  matter.  Everyone  will 
avoid  the  document  like  the 
plague,  and  no  one  will  get  near 
your  job  with  a  10-foot  pole. 

•  Stall.  Fill  out  the  paperwork 
for  a  pay  advance.  Or  ask  to 
change  the  secondary  beneficia¬ 
ry  on  your  group  life  insurance 
policy.  Little  bureaucratic  crises 
like  these  catch  personnel  off 
guard.  They  will  invariably  take 
months  to  process  your  request 
or  lose  your  file  altogether.  Ei¬ 
ther  way,  you  bought  yourself 
some  time. 

•  What  to  do  if  it’s  too  late.  You 
may  have  already  had  your  exit 
interview.  They  could  be  clean¬ 
ing  out  your  desk  right  now. 
Thanks  to  those  years  of  middle 
management,  you  may  now  find 
yourself  unwanted,  rejected  and 
about  as  marketable  as  New 
Coke. 

Don’t  despair;  you  are  not 
alone.  All  over  the  country, 
groups  of  middle  managers  are 
banding  together,  forming  sup¬ 
port  groups  and  trying  to  get  on 
with  their  lives.  Join  one. 
They’re  in  the  Yellow  Pages,  un¬ 
der  “management  consultants.” 
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FOCUS  for  VAX/VMS  and  RISC/ULTRIX 


IF  YOU'RE  READY  FOR 
A  COMMON  LANGUAGE 
BETWEEN  VMS  AND  ULTRIX, 
JUST  SAY  THE  WORD. 


Whether  your  choice  of  environment  is  VMS, 
ULTRIX  or  a  combination  of  both,  there’s  only  one 
product  that  gives  you  all  you  need. 


For  more  information  on  FOCUS,  call  us  at 
1-800-969-INFO.  Or,  write  to:  Information  Builders, 
Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10001. 


COMPLETE  APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

DISTRIBUTED  DATABASE  ACCESS 

INTERCHANGEABLE  APPLICATIONS 

POWERFUL  END  USER 
PRODUCTIVITY  TOOLS 
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Policy  for  insurance  standards 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  The  insurance  in¬ 
dustry  recently  stepped  closer  to 
a  standard  platform  in  its  ongo¬ 
ing  search  for  electronic  connec¬ 
tions  among  tens  of  thousands  of 
independent  agents  and  the 
thousands  of  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  they  represent. 

A  consortium  composed  of 
four  insurance  carriers  and  two 
leading  insurance  agency  auto¬ 
mation  vendors  announced  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  to 
market  to  insurance  companies 
and  agency  automation  vendors 
a  personal  computer-based  soft¬ 
ware  system.  The  system  is  de¬ 
signed  to  ease  electronic  connec¬ 
tions  between  agents  and 
carriers  while  making  multiplat¬ 
form  agency  software  packages 
work  together  more  smoothly. 

“Today,  when  an  insurance 
company  wants  to  interface  with 
an  agent,  it  must  contract  with 
each  agency  system  vendor, 
which  must  write  a  custom  inter¬ 
face,”  said  David  Wroe,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Agency  Management  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  (AMS).  AMS,  along 
with  competitor  Applied  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  University  Park, 
Ill.,  are  the  two  founding  vendors 
behind  Alliance  for  Productive 
Technology  (APT),  as  the  joint 
venture  is  known. 

Promises  to  keep 

The  promise  of  a  standard  soft¬ 
ware  interface  for  the  country’s 
45,000  to  60,000  independent 
insurance  agents  —  who  typical¬ 
ly  represent  three  different  in¬ 
surers  —  has  been  made  before. 
During  the  1970s,  an  industry 
group  began  development  of  the 
Acord  standard.  But  observers 
said  acceptance  of  the  standard 
has  been  slow  and  that  most  in¬ 
dependent  agents  use  dedicated 
terminals  to  access  a  single  in¬ 


surer’s  host  computer. 

APT  officials  said  they  would 
build  on  past  interface  efforts 
and  that  their  software  would 
use  the  Acord  model  as  its  core. 

APT’s  software,  which  will 
come  in  MS-DOS  and  OS/2  ver¬ 
sions,  will  be  built  around  a  rela¬ 
tional  database  that  will  allow 
the  insurance  firm  to  add  com¬ 
pany-specific  data  to  the  indus¬ 
try  model  when  the  agent 
uploads  raw  data  either  in  batch 
or  through  an  on-line  session. 
Databases  located  at  the  insurer 
and  the  independent  agency  will 
contain  both  the  Acord  standard 
and  individual  insurance  compa¬ 
ny  parameters;  when  changes 
are  made  to  either  the  Acord 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CW  STAFF 


While  computer-aided  software 
engineering  (CASE)  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  used  in  highly  tech¬ 
nical  development  areas  such  as 
computer-aided  manufacturing 
and  computer-aided  design, 
CASE  technology  is  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  used  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  applications  market,  in  areas 
such  as  project  management, 
graphics-oriented  analysis  and 
design  and  documentation. 

In  a  two-year,  cross-industry 
study  on  CASE  technology  con¬ 
ducted  by  Boston-based  Schu¬ 
bert  Associates,  Inc.,  more  than 
60%  of  the  100  large  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  who  responded  said  they 
plan  to  use  CASE  30%  more 
than  they  do  now,  during  the 
next  two  years. 

The  study  also  showed  that 
commercial  use  of  CASE  tech- 


standard  or  the  company’s  own 
data  form,  they  will  be  download¬ 
ed  to  the  agents  over  Ivans,  a  6- 
year-old  insurance  industry  net¬ 
work  carried  on  the  IBM 
Information  Network. 

Slow  acceptance 

To  date,  acceptance  of  Ivans, 
like  the  Acord  standard,  has 
been  slow,  observers  said. 

“If  you  look  five  or  1 0  or  more 
years  down  the  road,  it’s  inevita¬ 
ble  there  will  be  electronic  data 
interchange  for  insurance  claims 
processing  —  it  just  makes  so 
much  sense,”  said  Laurence 
Chaite  of  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  planning  practice  at  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little,  Inc.  in  New  York. 


nology  among  these  companies 
will  grow  significantly  by  1992, 
with  a  likelihood  that  the  largest 
firms  in  their  market  in  the  U.S. 
will  use  CASE  tools  in  support  of 
analysis  and  design  and  code 
generation  in  more  than  70%  of 
their  development  activities  in 
those  categories,  according  to 
Lynda  Bodman,  president  of 
Schubert. 

Other  findings  from  the  study 
showed  that  “CASE  benefit  ob¬ 
jectives  are  in  three  dimensions: 
internal  process  improvements, 
project  acceleration  and  end-re¬ 
sults  quality,”  according  to  those 
surveyed,  which  included  infor¬ 
mation  systems  managers  and 
corporate  project  leaders. 

“The  general  feeling  of  those 
surveyed  was  that  CASE  tools 
are  no  longer  associated  with  the 
glamour  of  the  unknown;  they 
are  now  associated  as  tools  to 
solve  the  problems  that  they  are 


CASE  on  the  fast  track 
at  large  U.S.  firms 


“This  is  a  positive  step  along  the 
way,”  he  added. 

Chaite  and  other  analysts  said 
the  choice  of  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  platform  for  APT’s  interface 
product  would  put  additional 
pressure  on  so-called  “captive 
agents,”  who  sell  only  one  com¬ 
pany’s  insurance  product. 

“[The  interface]  completes 
the  puzzle,”  said  Tom  Eustace, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Applied  Systems.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  productivity  improve¬ 
ments  made  possible  by  the 
interface,  which  will  reduce  re¬ 
dundant  inputting  of  information 
into  different  agent  and  carrier 
systems,  could  benefit  consum¬ 
ers  down  the  line  in  the  form  of 
lower  insurance  rates. 

AMS  and  Applied  Systems 
were  joined  in  Chicago  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  some  of  the  na¬ 


tion’s  largest  property/casualty 
insurers:  New  Hampshire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  New  York;  Fireman’s 
Fund  Insurance  Co.  in  Novato, 
Calif.;  The  Travelers  Corp.  in 
Harford,  Conn.;  EBS,  Inc.,  a  unit 
of  The  Travelers;  and  Chicago- 
based  CNA  Insurance  Compa¬ 
nies.  CNA  is  the  majority  share¬ 
holder  in  AMS. 

All  four  insurers  will  be  on  the 
executive  committee  that  will 
manage  the  day-to-day  business 
of  the  venture,  and  APT  officials 
said  they  are  seeking  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  company  by  other 
agency  vendors,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  user  groups. 

APT’s  marketing  operation 
will  be  based  in  Chicago;  re¬ 
search  and  development  efforts 
will  be  conducted  at  the  member 
vendors  and  insurance  compa¬ 
nies. 


Wish  list 

About  three-fourths  of  the  users  surveyed  indicated  that  graphics-oriented 
analysis  is  the  most  important  application  supported  by  CASE  tools  today 


Graphics-oriented  analysis 
and  design 

76% 

Code  generation 

71% 

Maintenance 

45% 

Redevelopment 

37% 

Project  management 

36%  Percent  of 

4GLs 

respondents 

000/ 

Total:  200  users 

Coding  and  management  tools 

32%  (multiple 

Documentation 

responses 

22%  allowed) 

Source:  Schubert  Associates,  Inc.  CW  Chart  Doreen  Dahle 


built  to  address,”  Bodman  said. 

IBM’s  AD/Cycle  strategy  will 
also  drive  the  use  of  CASE  tools, 
according  to  Bodman. 

“Eighty  percent  of  our  work 
in  CASE  today  is  on  mainte¬ 
nance.  ...  We  lust  for  the  time 
when  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  reposi¬ 
tory  is  here  because  we  totally 
believe  in  the  technology,”  said 
George  DiNardo,  executive 
vice-president  in  charge  of  infor¬ 
mation  management  systems  re¬ 


search  at  Pittsburgh-based  Mel¬ 
lon  Bank  NA.  However,  it  may 
be  some  time  before  CASE  tech¬ 
nology  becomes  a  household 
word. 

Mark  Mildorf ,  an  employee  at 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  in  Suit- 
land,  Md.,  said  while  other  of¬ 
fices  within  the  Census  Bureau 
have  begun  to  explore  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  CASE  technology,  he  is 
barely  familiar  with  any  CASE 
tools. 


On  a  steep  learning  curve  with  DB2?  Or 
have  you  resorted  to  a  3GL  to  get  the 
functionality  needed  with  DB2? 

Then  discover  why  the  Gartner  Group 
reports,  “For  new  users,  preliminary  user 
input  indicates  that  NOMAD/DB2  may 
provide  the  most  'friendly,’  tightly  coupled 
and  integrated  4GL  in  relation  to  DB2.” 

Relational  since  1975,  NOMAD  has 
consistently  led  DB2,  providing  full  referen¬ 
tial  integrity,  additional  security  and  a  host 
of  features  that  extend  the  functionality 
of  DB2. 


NOMAD  is  a  registered  trademark  of  U3S  International  Ltd 
Other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 


NOMAD’s  integrated  procedural  and 
non-procedural  language  and  interactive 
windowing  environment  boost  application 
development  productivity  while  simplifying 
data  access. 

Unlimited  outer-join  support,  applica¬ 
tion  generation  tools,  an  integrated  DSS, 
and  a  report  writer  that  handles  virtually 
any  requirement  let  you  tackle  critical 
applications  with  ease. 


/MUST 


SOFTWARE 

INTERNATIONAL 


Add  NOMAD’s  cooperative  processing 
options  and  support  for  static  SQL  for  DB2 
and  you  have  a  performance  powerhouse 
under  your  control. 

NOMAD  power.  Maximize 
investment  TODAY. 


Call 
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THE  LEADERS 

IN  MULTIVENDOR 

coNNEcnvrrY  widen 

THEIR  LEAD. 

No  one  is  more  familiar 
with  multivendor  con¬ 
nectivity  than  the  people  at 
Businessland.  After  all, 
we’ve  designed,  installed, 
and  supported  more 
multivendor  networks  than 
anyone  else. 

And  we’re  still  breaking 


architecture  make  the  host 
environment  a  lot  easier 
to  work  with.  Namely,  the 
Apple®  Macintosh? 


THERE  AREA 
HOST  OF  REASONS 
TO  CONNECT  WITH 
MACINTOSH. 


Now  there’s  an  impres¬ 
sive  suite  of  tools  that  lets  you 
get  more  out  of  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  host  applications. 


host  applications  that  allow 
these  applications  to  continue 
to  evolve  without  modification 
of  desktop  software. 

Not  only  does  Macintosh 
connect  into  all  environments, 
but  Apple’s  Data  Access 
Language  makes  it  possible 
for  your  users 
to  request  and 
update  informa¬ 
tion  from  host 
databases— 
regardless  of 


- ; 


.  ■;  j 

iis 


what  type  of  network  technol¬ 
ogy,  host  system  architecture, 
or  DBMS  they  are  using. 

Another  developer  tool, 
MacAPPC?  even  allows  the 
creation  of  Macintosh  applica¬ 
tions  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  in  IBM’s  LU  6.2  SNA 
environments. 

And  with  our  newly 
formed  alliance  with  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick,  Businessland 
can  assist  you  in  planning 
and  developing  exciting  new 


new 

ground— 
with  a 
range  of 
product 
offerings 
that  give 
new 

meaning  to  the  terms  “host 
accessibility”  and  “connect¬ 
ivity.”  And  we’re  doing  it  with 
a  computer  whose  graphical 
user  interface  and  integrated 


Thanks  to  third-party 
software  known  as  Mitem- 
Viewf  your  developers 
can  quickly  create  a  “point 
and  click”  interface  for 
Macintosh-to-mainframe 
applications  without  making 
any  host  modifications. 

And  with  a  unique  Mac- 
to-host  software  tool  set 
known  as  Mac- 
Workstation? 
developers  can 
create  friendly 
front-ends  to 


MAINFRAME 


custom  applications  using 
these  products. 


MACINTOSH 
CONNECTS  TO  THE  BEST 
NETWORK  SERVERS. 


Another  exciting  develop¬ 
ment  in  Businessland’s 
networking  portfolio  is  the 
introduction  of  NetFRAME 
high-performance  network 
servers,  also  known  as 
“network  mainframes!’ 


OS/2  LAN  Manager— as 
well  as  standard  network¬ 
ing  topologies  like  Token 
Ring  and  Ethernet 


THE  BEST 

NETWORK  SUPPORT 
FOR  MACINTOSH. 

•  In  addition 

to  providing  all  the 
■a  hardware  and 

II  software  that  is 

required  to  create 


sat 
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organization  can  have  access 
to  an  extensive  range  of 
support  services— including 
Solution  Line  Hus,  our  help 
desk  and  technical  hotline. 


NetFRAME 
servers  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the 
most  powerful 
and  reliable 


I:  NETFRAME 


today.*  And  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  Mac¬ 
intosh — with  a  built-in  Apple 
LocalTalk"  connection  as  a 
standard  feature!** 

Not  only  that,  NetFRAME 
servers  support  the  most 
popular  industry  standard 
LAN  operating  systems, 
including  NetWare  386  and 


a  successful  multivendor 
network,  Businessland 
offers  everything  it  takes  to 
get  that  network  working. 
Everything  from  consulta¬ 
tion  and  installation  to  LAN 
administration  training 
and  support 

If  you  choose  to  set  up  a 
Gold  Credit  account  with 
us,  for  example,  your  entire 


IT  ALL  STARTS  WITH  A 
PHONE  CALL 

To  find  out  more  about  Mac¬ 
intosh  connectivity  and  Net¬ 
FRAME  servers,  and  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  recent  independent 
study  conducted  among  MIS 
managers  on  the  productivity 
benefits  of  Macintosh,  contact  us 
at  1-800-328-8383.  Ask  us  to  fill 
you  in  on  all  the  network  news. 


BUSIhESSLAfo 

A  Different  Kind  of  Computer  Company 

©  1990.  Businessland.  Inc.  Businessland  and  the  Businessland  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Businessland.  Inc.  Apple.  Macintosh,  Apple  Talk  and 
LocalTalk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  All  other  product  names  an-  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 

‘PC  WEEK,  May  7. 1990.  '‘Direct  LocalTalk  connections  dependent  on  NetWare  386  NLM  due  Fall  1990.  Macintosh  connection  achieved  today  via  standard  bridges. 


In  evaluating  financial  software  for  your  company, 
consider  this:  the  technology  you  buy  today  is  only  as 
good  as  its  ability  to  furnish  your  needs  tomorrow.  Which 
is  why  so  many  corporate  leaders  have  chosen  SAA-com- 
pliant  DB2  applications  from  Walker  Interactive  Systems. 

In  fact,  only  Walker  has  the  technology  to  give  your 
company  a  functionality  fit  from  the  start.  That's  because 
our  unique  architecture  lets  you  completely  personalize 
your  Walker  applications  for  your  business.  And  no  matter 
how  much,  how  often,  or  how  quickly  things  change, 
Walker  will  keep  you  operating  comfortably. 

Just  ask  any  of  our  clients.  While  they've  grown 
and  prospered,  we've  become  stronger,  more  focused, 
and  uncommonly  consistent. 


So  give  Walker  a  call,  and  find  out  how  a  good  fit 
today  can  put  your  company  in  a  lot  more  comfortable 
position  tomorrow.  Call  (415)  495-8811  for 
more  information. 


Walker  Interactive  Systems' 


\bu  ll  choose  our  financial 
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The  secret  life  of  Fermi  labs 


specialized  computers  of  its 
class,  according  to  its  creators. 
The  Fermi  machine  will  have 


Physics  lab  takes  do-it-yourself  approach  to  computers:  It  designs  its  own 


ON  SITE 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


BATAVIA,  Ill.  —  Colliding  sub¬ 
atomic  particles  together  at  un¬ 
imaginable  speeds  and  building 
computers  do  not  seem,  at  first 
glance,  to  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon. 

However,  physicists  at  Fermi 
National  Accelerator  Laborato¬ 
ry,  best  known  as  the  home  of 
the  world’s  most  powerful  parti¬ 
cle  accelerator,  have  led  dual 
lives  for  the  past  few  years,  qui¬ 
etly  designing  some  of  the 
world’s  most  powerful  computer 
systems. 

The  reason  for  this  work,  the 
physicists  said,  is  simple:  Com¬ 
puter  power  is  essential  to  un¬ 
raveling  the  secrets  of  matter. 

“Computing  is  the  key  tech¬ 
nological  barrier  to  be  overcome 
in  high-energy  physics,”  said 
Thomas  Nash,  head  of  the  lab’s 
computing  division. 

In  the  past,  Fermi’s  do-it- 
yourself  approach  to  computing 
has  been  driven  by  several  fac¬ 
tors,  including  the  combination 
of  greater  demands  by  the  lab’s 
400  scientists  for  computing 
power  and  a  tight  budget,  which 


puts  an  emphasis  on  cost 
efficiency. 

However,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  by  far  has 
been  the  sort  of  physics 
done  at  Fermi. 

“We’re  fortunate  that 
our  computational  prob¬ 
lem  lends  itself  to  the  triv¬ 
ial  parallelism  in  a  simple- 
minded  farm,”  said  Irwin 
Gaines,  associate  head  of 
the  computing  division. 

Parallel  computing  at 
Fermi  comes  in  two  types. 

First,  there  is  a  single  ex¬ 
perimental  machine,  soon 
to  be  completed,  that  cal¬ 
culates  a  complex  theoret¬ 
ical  equation  using  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  devel¬ 
oped  at  Fermi. 

Second,  the  trivial  par¬ 
allel  processing  uses  pro¬ 
cessor  farms  —  collec¬ 
tions  of  dozens  of  Fermi- 
made  processor  boards 
and  more  recently,  commercial 
reduced  instruction  set  comput¬ 
ing  (RISC)  workstations  —  to 
chum  through  the  vast  amounts 
of  data  and  individual  calcula¬ 
tions  produced  by  its  particle  ac¬ 
celeration  experiments. 

For  about  $1.5  million,  Fermi 
is  constructing  a  massively  par¬ 


Fermi’s  Nash:  Computing  is  key  techni¬ 
cal  barrier  in  high-energy  physics 

allel  supercomputer  capable  of  a 
peak  rate  of  five  billion  floating¬ 
point  operations  per  second 
(GFLOPS). 

This  machine,  now  capable  of 
1  GFLOPS  and  dedicated  to 
solving  an  arcane  but  important 
theoretical  physics  problem,  is 
better  than  the  handful  of  other 


256  processor  boards,  each  with 
20  million  floating-point  opera¬ 
tions  per  second  of  capaci¬ 
ty,  that  communicate 
through  the  system’s  in¬ 
telligent  communications 
backplanes.  Fermi’s  sys¬ 
tem  is  capable  of  128  si¬ 
multaneous  asynchronous 
conversations  running  at 
20M  byte/sec. 

However,  the  key  is 
Canopy,  a  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  software  system  de¬ 
veloped  at  Fermi  for  grid- 
oriented  calculations  that 
has  already  been  used  on  a 
number  of  different  paral¬ 
lel  platforms. 

The  duty  of  Fermi’s  six 
processor  farms  is  to  sift 
through  real  empirical 
data.  Since  1986,  the  lab 
has  strung  together  rela¬ 
tively  simple  collections  of 
processors  to  examine  the 
vast  amounts  of  data  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Tevatron, 
the  central  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  at  Fermi. 

Crammed  with  electronics 
and  powerful  magnets  kept  at 
minus  460  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  Tevatron  is  a  four-mile-long 
circular  tunnel  in  which  two 
beams  of  subatomic  particles 
(protons  and  antiprotons)  are 
guided  on  a  steeplechase  until 
they  are  aimed  at  one  another. 


The  result  is  up  to  50,000  parti¬ 
cle  collisions  per  second,  each 
collision  causing  a  dense  shower 
of  new  particles  to  come  briefly 
into  existence. 

It  is  in  this  sea  of  short-lived 
particles,  which  are  recorded  by 
ultrafast  sensors,  that  Fermi  re¬ 
searchers  hope  to  catch  the  sixth 
or  “top”  quark,  a  theoretically 
predicted  but  as-yet-unobserved 
particle. 

Big  Bang  insight 

Finding  the  top  quark  would 
prove  the  prevailing  theory  of 
subatomic  physics  known  as  the 
Standard  Model  and  give  scien¬ 
tists  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  very  early  universe,  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  fiery  Big  Bang 
15  billion  years  ago.  The  search 
has  become  the  basis  of  a  fierce 
competition  among  particle 
physics  labs  around  the  world. 

One  typical  farm  uses  six  dif¬ 
ferent  cabinets,  each  with  18 
processors.  A  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Microvax  doles  out  the 
data  of  a  single  “collision  event” 
from  a  magnetic  tape  to  each  of 
the  processors  in  the  system. 

The  need  to  record  possibly 
billions  of  events  is  one  major 
reason  Fermi  is  moving  from  its 
original  homegrown  processor 
boards  to  RISC-based  systems. 

For  example,  a  2-month-old 
farm  featuring  25  Silicon  Graph¬ 
ics,  Inc.  workstations  offers  a  to¬ 
tal  of  300  million  instructions 
per  second  of  computing  power. 


On-Line’s  strategy  gets 
a  Facelift,  good  reviews 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


On-Line  Software  International, 
Inc.  is  due  to  announce  Facelift 
tomorrow,  the  latest  step  in  the 
company’s  renewed  corporate 
direction,  which  includes  a  slew 
of  new  products  and  a  changed 
computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  strategy. 

Facelift  is  a  package  that  al¬ 
lows  the  user  interface  on  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  changed  without 


having  to  rewrite  the  underlying 
code. 

Jack  Berdy,  On-Line’s  chief 
executive  officer,  said,  “Our  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  is  to  provide  not 
just  products,  which  we  do  — 
that  represents  almost  80%  of 
our  business  —  but  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  consulting  and  education 
services.”  He  added,  “All  our 
software  will  become  Systems 
Application  Architecture-com¬ 
pliant.” 

Users  already  seem  pretty 


satisfied  with  the  company.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  uses  On-Line’s  Verify 
testing  package  “extensively,” 
said  Donald  Rifkin,  data  process¬ 
ing  coordinator.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  uses  Verify  to  test  a  new  bill¬ 
ing  and  administrative  system 
that  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
production. 

“I’m  very  happy  with  the 
product  and  with  support  and 
service,”  Rifkin  said. 

His  thoughts  were  echoed  by 
Michele  Otto,  senior  systems 
specialist  at  Time  Warner,  Inc. 
in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  by  Naston 
Manley,  database  administrator 
at  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  in 
Los  Angeles.  Both  said  they 
were  happy  with  their  On-Line 


products  and  with  technical  sup¬ 
port. 

Time  Warner  uses  Intertest 
to  test  its  magazine  fulfillment 
system  and  other  on-line  applica¬ 
tions.  Occidental  uses  Ramis  for 
reporting  off  databases. 

On  the  CASE 

On-Line  users  will  have  other 
new  products  to  try  out  within  a 
year  or  so.  The  company  is  de¬ 
veloping  CASE  tools  —  both 
mainframe  and  personal  comput¬ 
er-based  —  with  Tata  Consul¬ 
tancy  Services  in  Bombay,  India. 

These  products  represent  a 
change  of  CASE  strategy  for  On- 
Line,  which  had  introduced  a  full 
life-cycle  development  tool  set 
called  Casepac  in  August  1987. 


Two  years  later,  On-Line 
stopped  selling  Casepac. 

“We  felt  our  product,  having 
a  DB2  data  dictionary  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  product,  would  com¬ 
pete  with  IBM’s  Repository,” 
according  to  Janet  Windeknecht, 
product  marketing  manager  for 
information  engineering,  “So 
we  decided  to  take  Casepac  off 
the  market  and  unbundle  some 
of  the  components,  which  are 
some  of  the  tools  we’ll  be  releas¬ 
ing.” 

All  the  On-Line  CASE  soft¬ 
ware  will  “definitely  be  compati¬ 
ble  with  Repository.  Our  tools 
will  include  a  migration  tool, 
which  will  automatically  popu¬ 
late  Repository  with  the  models 
Continued  on  page  36 


NAPERSOFT 


NAPERSOFT,  Inc. 

One  Energy  Center 
Naperville,  IL  60563-8466 
708/420-1515 


Treats  Customers  Write 

NAPERSOFT®  Automated  Correspondence  Software  handles  your  written 
communications  to  customers  quickly,  accurately  and  professionally  with: 

•  On-line  or  batch  letter  writing  •  On-line  notepads  •  Spell  checker 

•  On-line  letter  history  •  Full  function  word  processor  •  Full  printer  support 

With  your  IBM  mainframe  and  NAPERSOFT  software  you  can  streamline  your  customers 
correspondence!  NAPERSOFT...  for  businesses  that  treat  customers  write. 
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DEC  faces  new  foes  with  VAXft 


BY  MAR  YF RAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


As  its  first  fault-tolerant  VAX 
computers  start  elbowing  their 
way  into  the  marketplace,  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  is  confront¬ 
ing  some  unfamiliar  faces  in  its 
scuffle  for  new  accounts. 

“We  are  running  into  compet¬ 
itors  we’re  not  used  to,”  said 
Craig  Anderson,  a  marketing 
consultant  at  DEC.  Most  often, 
that  means  Stratus  Computer, 
Inc.,  but  DEC  salespeople  have 
also  bumped  into  their  counter¬ 
parts  from  fault-tolerant  sys¬ 
tems  makers  Sequent  Computer 


ONSITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


CANTON,  Mass.  —  The  ac¬ 
counting  system  used  at  Bay- 
state  Gas  is  not  the  latest  in  soft¬ 
ware  chic,  but  lack  of  glitz  does 
not  tarnish  its  ability  to  handle  fi¬ 
nancial  operations  at  New  En¬ 
gland’s  largest  independent  nat¬ 
ural  gas  distributor. 

According  to  David  N.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Baystate’s  manager  of  ac¬ 
counting  information  systems, 
the  general  ledger  software  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  “hub  of  our  wheel.” 

To  maintain  the  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  of  remaining  profitable  to 
investors  while  providing  fair 
prices  to  customers,  Baystate 
currently  depends  on  a  Unisys 
Corp.  A10  Model  H  mainframe 
for  all  functions  and  has  been  us¬ 
ing  a  G/L  package  from  Lawson 
Associates  since  1985.  Prior  to 
that,  a  McCormack  &  Dodge 
(now  merged  with  Management 
Science  America  to  form  D&B 
Software)  program  handled  all 
general  ledger  requirements  for 
the  company,  which  was  then  op¬ 
erating  in  a  Burroughs  (now  Un¬ 
isys)  B-680  environment. 

There  are  currently  300 
IBM-compatible  personal  com¬ 
puters,  including  Intel  Corp. 
8088-  and  80286-based  ma¬ 
chines,  as  well  as  some  Intel 
80386-based  Unisys  systems, 
attached  to  the  mainframe  over 
9.6K  bit/sec.  leased  lines  for  bill¬ 
ing  functions.  Approximately 
110  of  those  users  access  the 
G/L  system,  Martin  said. 

The  accounting  department 
really  loved  the  M&D  package, 
Martin  recalled,  but  when  M&D 
dropped  Burroughs  support  in 
1983,  Baystate  Gas  was  forced 
out  into  the  market  to  look  for 
another  program. 

Looking  to  establish  user  con¬ 
sistency,  Martin  set  down  a  set 


Systems,  Inc.  and  Tandem  Com¬ 
puters,  Inc.,  with  whom  DEC  is 
not  used  to  competing. 

Interest  in  the  fault-tolerant 
VAX  tends  to  be  highly  specific 
for  certain  applications,  Ander¬ 
son  added,  such  as  train  or  vehi¬ 
cle  routing,  shop  floor  control, 
process  manufacturing,  lotteries 
or  commercial  clinical  laborato¬ 
ries. 

One  contest  still  under  way 
involves  a  Medicare  application 
for  a  large  Northeastern  state, 
which  refused  to  let  DEC  bid  on 
the  contract  earlier  this  year, 
Anderson  said.  Once  the  VAXft 
3000  was  introduced,  DEC  was 


of  criteria  prior  to  the  purchase, 
including  that  Baystate  adhere 
to  a  one-vendor  approach  for  all 
accounting  packages  and  that 
the  software  have  a  single,  in¬ 
teractive  database. 

After  looking  at  several  pack¬ 
ages  that  met  those  require¬ 
ments,  Baystate  settled  on  the 
Lawson  general  ledger  program, 


Baystate’s  Martin  recom¬ 
mends  one-vendor  approach 


in  part  because  it  was  available  in 
a  complete  and  deliverable  for¬ 
mat.  MSA  offered  a  similar  tool 
at  the  time,  Martin  said,  but  it 
was  not  yet  ready  for  delivery, 
and  Baystate  needed  something 
immediately. 

The  Lawson  product,  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  its  Pinstripe  Account¬ 
ing  System,  offers  a  flexible  ac¬ 
count  structure  that  permits 
multiple  levels  of  entry  and  re¬ 
porting  within  a  company  and  al¬ 
lows  the  user  to  change  relation¬ 
ships  between  levels  as  it 
becomes  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  im¬ 
provements  was  seen  in  report 
run  functions,  Martin  said.  “Un¬ 
der  the  old  system,  it  took  one 
hour  and  40  minutes.  Suddenly, 
it  dropped  to  12  minutes.  It  was 
amazing.” 

Sinqe  the  general  ledger  in- 


able  to  go  back  and  pitch  its  new 
computer  against  IBM  and  Tan¬ 
dem. 

“This  has  put  DEC  in  the 
competition  where  it  wasn’t  be¬ 
fore,”  agreed  Wayne  Kerno- 
chan,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston.  He  and  other 
analysts  still  noted,  however, 
that  the  VAXft  3000  will  be  a 
“slow  sell”  for  DEC,  particularly 
since  its  salespeople  first  try  to 
sell  high  availability  —  not  quite 
fault  tolerance  —  with  clustered 
VAXs. 

“What  we’ve  seen  from  DEC 
so  far  is  that  they  are  looking 
both  to  the  obvious  traditional 


stallation,  Baystate  has  also 
committed  to  the  Lawson  pay¬ 
roll,  benefits  and  personnel  mod¬ 
ules  to  maintain  files  on  its  1,200 
employees  and  has  bought  Law¬ 
son’s  purchase  order  and  inven¬ 
tory-control  programs  as  well. 

The  accounting  IS  group’s 
single  largest  project  these  days 
is  to  integrate  these  packages 
under  a  single  materials  manage¬ 
ment  system,  slated  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  October.  It  will  be  using 
a  Lawson  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  (CASE)  tool, 
called  Android,  to  that  purpose. 

“We  weren’t  really  in  the 
market  for  a  CASE  tool;  it  just 
made  sense.  It’s  the  direction  of 
the  future,”  Martin  said.  “It  tied 
in  well  with  our  applications,  and 
it  is  perfect  for  systems  genera¬ 
tion.”  He  added  that  Android’s 
screen  painter  function  gener¬ 
ates  actual  Cobol  code  and  that 
the  software  functions  as  a 
100%  Cobol-generated  database 
CASE  tool.  Martin  runs  Android 
on  a  Unisys  800-25  A,  386- 
based  machine  under  Xenix. 

Plans  to  relocate 

Baystate  plans  to  relocate  its 
headquarters  in  November,  an 
in-state  move  during  which  the 
Unisys  A- 10  Model  H  mainframe 
will  go  back  to  the  leasing  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  Unisys  A- 12  Model  T 
will  take  its  place.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  will  also  accommodate  Eth¬ 
ernet  over  twisted-pair  cabling, 
Martin  said,  which  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  communications 
cards  currently  used  to  facilitate 
micro-to-mainframe  connection. 

In  the  foreseeable  future, 
Martin  predicted  that  the  gas 
company  will  be  trying  its  hand 
in  several  different  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  bar-coding  techniques  for 
meter  and  materials  inventory, 
using  portable  terminals  in  the 
field  and  exploring  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  automatic  meter  readings 
via  the  telephone.  Martin,  who 
started  with  Baystate  as  a  staff 
accountant  22  years  ago,  re¬ 
membered  the  early  days  of  ex¬ 
cessive  overtime  to  finish  a  par¬ 
ticular  job.  “Now,  we  literally 
have  the  information  at  our  fin¬ 
gertips,”  he  said. 


fault-tolerant  markets  and  with¬ 
in  their  own  installed  bases  in 
banking  and  securities,”  Kemo- 
chan  said.  “Tandem,  Stratus  and 
DEC  all  have  a  very  strong  pro¬ 
portion  of  sales  to  their  installed 
base,  but  this  is  really  a  battle  for 
the  future  rather  than  for  the 
present.” 

There  are  also  signs  that  all- 
VAX  shops  are  not  necessarily 
the  only  homes  for  the  never-fail 
VAX.  ' 

New  territory 

That  was  certainly  the  case  with 
CSX  Technology  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  computer  services  arm 
of  the  international  transporta¬ 
tion  company  is  about  to  launch 
LMS-III,  a  locomotive  manage¬ 
ment  system  intended  to  handle 
railroad  activities  on  20,000 
miles  of  track.  The  system  will 
display  the  entire  railroad  net¬ 
work  on  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  workstations.  The 
LMS-III  database  will  reside  on 
the  VAXft  3000,  acting  as  an 
SQL  database  server  for  the 
workstations. 

“We  initially  looked  at  all 
sorts  of  combinations  of  plat¬ 
forms,”  said  Art  Masson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  transportation  systems  de¬ 
velopment  for  CSX,  which  is  one 
of  IBM’s  large  mainframe  cus¬ 
tomers.  “But  where  Tandem 
and  Stratus  fell  down  was  in 
workstation  connectivity.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  them  had  the  client/serv¬ 
er  connectivity  we  needed.” 

The  company  is  projecting 
savings  of  $16  million  to  $40  mil¬ 
lion  through  this  new  applica¬ 


tion,  which  is  supposed  to  im¬ 
prove  locomotive  use  by  2%  to 
5%,  Masson  said.  “When  you’re 
running  a  railroad,  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  assignments  due  to  a 
computer  breakdown.  You  liter¬ 
ally  stop  moving  trains  on  the 
railroad  when  that  happens,  and 
it’s  not  something  I  want  to  get  a 
call  about  at  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Another  transportation  appli¬ 
cation  where  DEC  emerged  with 
a  new  account  was  at  Thrane  and 
Thrane,  a  Danish  company  spe¬ 
cializing  in  global  transportation 
networks.  The  firm  said  it  plans 
to  have  as  many  as  50  VAXft 
3000s  installed  worldwide  by 
1995  to  provide  services  on  the 
International  Marine  Satellite 
Organization  telex  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

The  Thrane  and  Thrane  sys¬ 
tem  will  enable  information  on 
ship  movements  and  cargoes, 
telex  and  data  messages  to  be 
transmitted  via  shipboard  mo¬ 
dem,  satellite  and  shore-based 
VAXft  3000s  in  Singapore  and 
Denmark. 

In  a  more  traditional  vein  for 
DEC,  the  VAXft  3000  was  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  core  system  for  a  new 
distributed  shop-floor-control 
and  data-collection  system  at 
McDonnell  Douglas  Electronic 
Systems  Co.  based  in  McLean, 
Va.  “We  are  moving  to  an  all-pa¬ 
perless  environment  where  one 
system  failure  could  shut  the 
shop  down,”  said  Doug  Flaherty, 
senior  manager  of  system  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  electronics  manu¬ 
facturer. 


TI  acknowledges  plans 
to  send  990  out  to  pasture 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


An  era  has  ended  at  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  Inc.  TI  recently  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  as  of  the  end  of 
last  month,  it  will  stop  making  its 
Model  990  minicomputer,  even 
though  one  user  claimed  that  TI 
promised  only  two  years  ago 
that  the  system  was  not  a  “dead 
horse.” 

The  proprietary-architecture 
990  was  the  TI  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Division’s  best  seller  ever, 
racking  up  some  120,000  instal¬ 
lations  since  it  began  production 
in  1971.  There  are  currently 
5,172  Model  990s  installed 
worldwide,  according  to  market 
research  firm  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

TI  began  phasing  out  the  fad¬ 
ing  machine  in  1985,  after  it  re¬ 
leased  its  1000  Series  Unix- 
based  machines.  The  990  is 
based  on  TI’s  proprietary  990 
chip  and  runs  a  proprietary 
DX10/DNOS  operating  system. 

A  TI  spokesperson  said  the 
company  will  continue  to  sell  re¬ 
furbished  990s  and  will  guaran¬ 
tee  system  support  until  at  least 


June  1995.  However,  many  us¬ 
ers  have  already  migrated  else¬ 
where.  Few  current  users 
seemed  concerned  with  the 
news.  “We’re  phasing  out  the 
990  and  moving  to  a  micro  plat¬ 
form,”  shrugged  J.  D.  Mc- 
Knight,  senior  systems  manager 
for  Louisville,  Ky.-based  Hu¬ 
mana,  Inc.,  a  hospital  manage¬ 
ment  firm  with  12  of  the  990s. 

Another  former  user  laughed 
when  told  of  the  news.  “That’s  a 
nice  trick,”  said  Michael  McCul¬ 
loch,  manager  of  application  de¬ 
velopment  at  La  Quinta  Motor 
Inns,  Inc.  “TI  assured  us  [in 
1988]  that  [the  990]  was  not  a 
dead  product  and  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  sell  at  least  as  many  as 
they  already  had  installed.”  La 
Quinta  switched  from  the  990  to 
a  personal  computer-based  net¬ 
work  in  late  1988. 

At  least  one  company  could 
profit  from  the  990’s  demise. 
Austin,  Texas-based  Ten  X 
Technology,  Inc.  licensed  the 
DX10  operating  system  six 
years  ago  and  has  built  a  co¬ 
processor  board  that  allows  us¬ 
ers  of  IBM  PCs  and  compatibles 
to  run  TI  990  programs. 


Accounting  system  fuels 
success  at  Baystate  Gas 
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Get  your  DB2  application 

development  off 

and  running  with  FOCUS. 


FOCUS  is  the  most  widely  used  fourth 
generation  language  for  DB2*.  Whether 
you're  writing  reports,  analyzing  data,  or 
building  complete  applications,  FOCUS 
makes  you  ten  times  more  productive 
than  any  other  DB2  development  aid. 
COMPLETE  APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT  FACILITIES 

FOCUS  comes  with  a  complete  devel¬ 
opment  tool  set  ready  to  work  with  DB2. 

In  addition  to  code  generators,  editors, 
and  visually-oriented  screen  and  window 
painters  for  automating  the  development 
process,  the  FOCUS  language  gives  you  a 
complete  array  of  programming  con¬ 
structs  to  complete  your  application  with¬ 
out  having  to  rely  on  COBOL  or  other 
3GLs.  And  you  can  invoke  specific  DB2 
commands  from  within  FOCUS— such  as 
COMMIT/ROLLBACK  or  GRANT/REVOKE 
security  privileges. 

SQL  COMPATIBLE 

Applications  written  in  FOCUS  auto¬ 
matically  generate  optimized  SQL  syntax 
for  reading  and  updating  DB2  databases— 
so  you  don't  need  to  know  SQL  to  work 
with  DB2  tables.  You  can  even  embed 
SQL  commands  within  FOCUS  code  or 
issue  them  directly  during  interactive 
FOCUS  sessions.  And  if  you  want  to  use 
SQL  against  non-relational  databases, 
FOCUS  allows  for  that  too. 

DATA  ACCESS  AND  CONVERSION 
TO  DB2 

FOCUS  allows  you  to  access  every 
data  structure  on  your  mainframe- 
permitting  you  to  convert  to  DB2  data¬ 
bases  directly  from  any  other  database. 
And  the  FOCUS  multi-field  join  capability 
allows  you  to  link  FOCUS,  IMS,  VSAM,  or 
any  other  databases  to  DB2  for  reporting 
and  decision  support.  You  can  even  give 
VM  users  access  to  DB2  data  through  our 
unique  FOCNET/Cross  Machine  Interface. 

For  more  information  on  how  FOCUS 
can  help  you  get  your  DB2  applications 
out  of  the  gate  fast,  call  Information  Build¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  at  (212)  736-4433,  Ext.  3700. 


Information  Builders,  Inc. 


Computer  Intelligence,  1989.  This  advertisement  refers  to  numerous  software  products  by  their  trade  names.  In  most,  if  not  all  cases,  these  designations  are  claimed  as  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  by  their  respective  companies 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  solve  your 
software  development  backlog 
problems. 

And  Digital  has  it  today. 

It’s  the  only  kind  of  solution  to 
the  problems  of  developing  software 
that  really  works. 

A  total  solution. 

It’s  Digital’s  complete  CASE 
environment.  It  gives  developers  of 
commercial  and  technical  applications 
a  totally  integrated  approach  to  soft¬ 
ware  development -something  that’s 
essential  to  the  software  development 
cycle  and  accelerates  it  in  ways  that 
CASE  tools  alone  never  could. 

□  WRITE  ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL. 

What’s  so  unique  about  Digital’s 
CASE  environment  is  what  it  lets  you 


do.  That’s  because  it  rests  solidly  on  a 
foundation  of  architectural  standards 
that  are  both  open  and  flexible. 

A  case  in  point.  Our  CASE  tools 
are  supported  by  Digital’s  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS).  Digital’s 
NAS  lets  you  develop  applications  for 
computers  with  one  operating  system, 
yet  run  them  on  different  computers 
with  different  operating  systems.  The 
competition  can’t  offer  this  level  of  in¬ 
tegration  for  saving  time  and  money. 

□  A  FRAMEWORK  THAT 
REALLY  WORKS. 

We  also  offer  a  CASE  integration 
framework,  specifically  designed  for 
software  development.  As  with  our 
architectural  standards,  the  frame¬ 
work  is  open,  flexible  and  complete. 
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For  example,  it  offers  the  industry’s 
first  distributed  CASE  repository. 
Consequently,  team  communications, 
process  management,  data  and  infor¬ 
mation  sharing  and  other  functions 
that  make  development  faster  and  eas¬ 
ier  are  integrated.  What’s  more,  3rd 
party  products  and  tools  can  also  be 
integrated. 

□  THE  COMPLETE  TOOL  CASE. 

Then  there  are  the  tools  them¬ 
selves.  Here  too,  Digital  offers  more. 
We  provide  a  complete  set  of  industry¬ 
leading  tools  for  every  aspect  of  the 
development  cycle.  These  include 
tools  for  information  systems,  transac¬ 
tion  processing,  technical,  scientific 
and  embedded  applications  and  more. 


□  A  SUPPORTIVE  ENVIRONMENT. 

And  finally,  there’s  support.  As 
with  everything  else  we  offer  for  our 
CASE  environment,  our  support  is  all- 
encompassing.  Count  on  things  like 
training,  consulting,  special  courses, 
worldwide  service  and  even  CASE 
integration  services. 

To  be  effective  and  productive 
today,  you  need  the  right  tools.  But, 
more  important  than  that,  you  need 
the  right  environment.  Find  out  now 
what  a  difference  Digital’s  complete 
CASE  environment  can  make.  Call 
1-800-842-5273  ext.  315.  Or  call  your 
local  Digital  sales  office,  •  •  1 

hfs 
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Ask  taps  into  process  manufacturing 


BY  MAURA  J.  HARRINGTON 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  Ask  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  last  week  introduced 
a  business  information  system 
software  package  designed  for 
the  complex  process  manufac¬ 
turing  market. 

Process  manufacturing, 
which  deals  with  products  that 
must  be  mixed  or  blended,  is  a 
virtually  untapped  niche  market¬ 
ing  area  for  software  vendors  de¬ 
veloping  programs  that  address 
the  manufacturing  resource 
planning  market  in  the  U.S.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Anthony  Friscia, 
president  of  Advanced  Manufac¬ 
turing  Research,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  that  specializes  in  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

Manman  for  Process,  which 
stands  for  manufacturing  man¬ 
agement  and  runs  on  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  systems, 
is  a  plantwide  information  sys¬ 
tem  for  process  manufacturers. 
It  was  co-developed  with  DEC. 


process  instruction  steps, 
“mixed  mode”  manufacturing  (a 
combination  of  discrete  and  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturing)  and  manu¬ 
facturing  batch  orders,  said 
Ask’s  product  marketing  manag¬ 
er,  John  Valencia. 

“Every  process  industry  has 
its  own  nuances,  and  each  com¬ 


pany  has  its  own  problems.  One 
of  our  biggest  problems  was  the 
planning  system,”  said  Manman 
user  Michael  Gallant,  manager 
of  the  IS  department  at  Unitrode 
Corp.’s  integrated  circuits  man¬ 
ufacturing  division  in  Merri¬ 
mack,  N.H. 


facturing  users  include  those 
that  manufacture  food,  pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  processed  foods  and 
paper,  Friscia  said. 

He  added  that  the  software 
industry  traditionally  has  devel¬ 
oped  products  for  the  discrete 
manufacturing  market,  which  is 
a  repetitive  method  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  usually  without  the  vari¬ 
ables  that  complicate  process 
manufacturing. 


Manman  for  Process  includes 
seven  different  software  pro¬ 
grams,  including  manufacturing 
functionality,  accounts  payable, 
general  ledger,  lot  tracking,  a 
systems  integration  software 
package  and  a  repetitive  soft¬ 
ware  program  for  high-volume 
manufacturing,  according  to  Va¬ 
lencia.  Prices  range  from 
$50,400  to  $141,500  for  the 
software. 


Examples  of  process  manu- 


Looking  for  benefits 

Manman  for  Process  was  de¬ 
signed  for  those  manufacturers 
looking  to  benefit  from  certain 
process  manufacturing  needs 
such  as  formula  management, 


On-Line 

FROM  PAGE  31 

and  data.”  The  strategy,  Win- 
deknecht  said,  is  “to  add  value  to 
whatever  IBM  offers,  not  to 
compete  with  a  full  life-cycle  of¬ 
fering.” 

On-Line  has  recently  un¬ 
veiled  other  types  of  products, 
including  a  VTAM  version  of 
Verify  and  support  for  IBM’s 
new  Version  3.1.1  of  CICS 
throughout  the  On-Line  CICS 
product  line,  which  includes  In¬ 
tertest,  Verify,  DADS/Plus  and 
UFO. 

Scheduled  to  arrive  later  this 
year  is  Shareoption  5,  which  re¬ 
portedly  will  allow  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  VSAM  file  for  batch  pro¬ 
cessing. 

The  company  is  also  working 
on  a  new  generation  of  Ramis. 
Scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
three  years,  the  new  Ramis  will 
allow  users  to  access  and  manip¬ 
ulate  data  stored  across  all  of 
IBM’s  SAA-supported  platforms 
and  will  adapt  IBM’s  Common 
User  Access  interface,  accord¬ 
ing  to  On-Line.  Ramis  will  also 
have  an  object-oriented  archi¬ 
tecture. 

There  are  no  current  plans 
for  the  systems  software  compa¬ 
ny  to  develop  packages  for  non- 
IBM  platforms.  “As  you  move 
toward  SAA-compliant  soft¬ 
ware,  you  obtain  the  portability 
between  the  different  environ¬ 
ments  that  IBM  supports,” 
Berdy  said. 


IBM  Announces 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  SOFTWARE 


Applications 

packages 


Cincom  Systems,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  mainframe  word/text 
processing  system  that  was  de¬ 
signed  for  users  of  Computer  As¬ 
sociates  International,  Inc.’s 


IDMS/DC  environment. 

M/Text  enables  end  users, 
programmers  or  business  execu¬ 
tives  to  create  and  edit  business 
documents  such  as  memos,  let¬ 
ters  and  reports.  Other  features 
include  a  mail  merge  and  person¬ 
alization  utility  that  enables  data 
from  a  database  to  be  combined 


with  text  in  on-line  or  batch  envi¬ 
ronments,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $27,000 
to  $50,000,  depending  on  CPU 
size  and  operating  system. 
Cincom 

2300  Montana  Ave. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211 
(513)  662-2300 


Britz  Publishing,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  system  designed  to 


provide  small  and  medium-size 
businesses  with  a  way  to  track 
fixed  assets  on  an  IBM  Applica¬ 
tion  System/400. 

The  Britz  Fixed  Assets  Sys¬ 
tem  enables  users  to  track  fixed 
assets  that  have  been  depreciat¬ 
ed  or  expensed  as  well  as  assets 
that  cannot  be  depreciated. 
Lists,  labels  and  inventory 
sheets  are  provided. 

The  product  is  available  with 


On-Line  Software  chose  to  participate  in 
IBMs  CICS/ESA  Early  Test  Program.  And  be¬ 
cause  we  committed  money  and  manpower 
early-on,  we  are  in  the  enviable  position  of 
concurrently  introducing  software  upgrades 
to  work  with  IBM  CICS/ESA  3.1.1,  IBM’s  new 
CICS  release. 

On-Line  Software  has  fully  tested,  avail¬ 
able  releases  for  InterTest,  VERIFY,  DADS/ 
Plus,  FILESAVE/RCS,  UFO  and  Data  Vantage. 

To  meet  your  staff  training  needs,  we’ve 
updated  our  CICS/ESA  education  curriculum, 


ty  We’re  Announcing 


its  It. 


plus  we  have  experienced  consultants  ready 
to  help  you  plan  and  implement  this  impor¬ 
tant  new  release. 

Additionally,  we  provide  our  customers 
with  a  24-hour  Bulletin  Board  Service  which 
contains  all  PTFs  for  our  products  that  can 
be  directly  downloaded  to  your  PC.  And  our 
800  TECH-OSI  toll  free  hot  line  offers  ready 
technical  support  for  all  On-Line  Software 
products. 

As  part  of  our  on-going  commitment  to 
superior  support,  this  fall  we  will  introduce 
OSI  LINK.  IBM  customers  who  use  the  IBM 
Information  Network  will  be  able  to  access 
OSI  LINK  directly  from  their  3270  terminals 
for  information  on  all  our  products  and  new 
■■  releases,  plus  direct  downloading  of 
HH  PTFs  to  their  mainframes. 

S;  Quite  a  demonstration  of  software 
and  support  from  a  company  that’s  commit¬ 
ted  to  keeping  its  IBM  mainframe  users  as 
productive  as  possible. 

For  more  information,  call  800-642-0177. 
In  Canada,  call  416-620-4844.  In  Europe, 
call  44-71-631-3696. 


RNATIONAL 
©  1990,  On-Line  Software  International,  Inc. 
IBM.  IBM  CICS/ESA  3.1.1  and  IBM  Information  Network  are  registered 
trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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RPG  source  code  for  $  1 99. 

Britz  Publishing 
101  Canton  Road 
Madison,  Miss.  39110 
(800)  255-2028 

Compudrug  USA,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  release  of  its  Metabol- 
expert  System  for  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX/VMS  plat¬ 
forms. 

The  VAX/VMS  version  pro¬ 
vides  real-time  compound  look¬ 
up  abilities,  a  secure  knowledge 
base  with  an  unlimited  number  of 
rules  and  an  unlimited  amount  of 
stored  metabolic  trees. 

The  product  lists  at  $25,000 
for  a  VAX  system  with  one  to 
three  users.  Each  additional  user 
pays  $3,500. 

Compudrug  USA 
P.O.Box  202078 
Austin,  Texas  78720 
(800)  877-0880 

Information  Builders,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  integration  of  an 
expert  system  with  its  Focus 
fourth-generation  language. 

Level  5  for  Focus  enables  us¬ 
ers  to  develop  applications  con¬ 
taining  embedded  knowledge. 
While  remaining  in  a  Focus  ses¬ 
sion,  users  can  perform  consulta¬ 
tive  queries,  exception  reporting 
and  intelligent  validation  proce¬ 
dures  against  any  database  or  all 
file  structures  in  a  data  center. 

It  is  available  for  all  versions 
of  Focus  for  IBM  VM  and  MVS 
and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  systems  running  VMS  and 
costs  $19,200  for  the  IBM  and 
$2,800  for  the  VAX  version. 
Information  Builders 
1250  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
(212)736-4433 

Cincinnati  Bell  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  has  introduced  a  docu¬ 
ment  processing  system  for  the 
banking  industry. 

Docubanc  supports  state¬ 
ment  rendering  processes  and 
facilitates  comprehensive  docu¬ 
ment  and  image  management 
tasks.  The  IBM  host-based  tool 
enables  users  to  specify  layout, 
fonts,  literals  and  data  to  be  used 
in  documents  such  as  account 
and  credit-card  statements. 

Retail  pricing  ranges  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000. 

CBIS 

P.O.  Box  1638 
600  Vine  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201 
(513)784-5959 


THINKING  OF 
OUTSOURCING? 

No  matter  how  big  you  are,  you 
don't  stand  a  chance  without 
EXPERIENCED  persons  to  review 
and  negotiate  BEFORE  and 
MONITOR  AFTER.  Our  costs  are 
very  low  COMPARED  TO  LONG¬ 
TERM  ERRORS!  Swallow  your 
pride.  No  geographical  limitations! 


Contact: 

Richard  A.  Katzman  Associates 
1 02  Harrison  Drive 
New  Cumberland,  PA  17070 
(717)  774-5607 
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Running  at  top  speed 


Calculations  based  on  average  reading  time  of  100  seconds  per  page.  SmartPark  is  a  trademark  of  Epson  America.  Inc.  Epson  isa  registered  trademark  of  Seiko  Epson  Corporation.  ©1990  Epson  America,  Inc., 2780  Lomita  Blvd.,' Torrance,  CA  90505.  (800)  922-8911. 


it  takes 


Epson  DFX-8000 


more. 


There  is  an  elite  group  of  high-volume 
printer  users  for  whom  speed  is  measured  not  in 
hundreds  of  characters  per  second,  but  in  thou¬ 
sands.  For  those  of  you,  the  quick  minds  at  Epson® 
have  created  the  new  DFX-8000.  It  is,  quite 
simply,  the  fastest  printer  Epson  has  ever  made. 

It  is  also  compelling  proof  that 
an  inspired  piece  of  engineering 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
flated  price  tag. 

Through  a  highly  innovative 
two-in-one  print  head  design,  the 
engineers  at  Epson  were  able  to 
double  the  speed  of  the  DFX-8000  — at  a 
cost  significantly  below  that  of  the  average 
line  printer. 

While  few  printers  can  match  the  sheer  speed 
of  the  DFX-8000,  even  fewer  can  match  the  ease 
with  which  it  handles.  Productivity-enhancing 


conveniences  include  Epson’s  advanced  Smart- 
Park  "paper  handling,  dual  paper  feeds  and  an 
optional  automatic  paper  cutter,  plus  other  useful 
features  rarely  found  on  line  printers. 

As  with  every  Epson,  compatibility  and 
reliability  are  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
DFX-8000  will  easily  connect  to 
your  PCs,  minis  and  mainframes, 
and  will  run  day  after  day  without 
the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

The  combination  of  speed, 
features  and  reliability  offered  by 
the  DFX-8000  is  enough  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  pulse  of  the  most  demanding  high- 
volume  printer  user. 

That  is  why,  when  you  finish  reading,  we 
encourage  you  to  watch  it  print  a  few  hundred 
pages,  in  person. 

It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 


At  1066  characters  per  second, 
Epson’s  fastest  printer  ever. 


Engineered  For  The  Way  You  Work” 


EPSON 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  —  HARDWARE 


Processors 

Paracom,  Inc.  has  announced  Multi- 
cluster-2,  a  midrange  transputer-based 
parallel  processing  system. 

The  device  offers  up  to  32  transputer 
nodes  with  60  million  floating-point  oper¬ 
ations  per  second  and  400  million  instruc¬ 
tions  per  second. 

Multicluster-2  can  be  accessed  by 
workstations  such  as  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  ATs  and  Personal  System/2s,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  IIs  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  Sun  3s  and  Sun  4s.  It  can 
also  be  integrated  into  Ethernet  networks 


via  the  Transmission  Control  Protocol/In- 
temet  Protocol. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $29,900  to 
$93,7 00,  depending  on  configuration. 
Paracom 

2300  N.  Barrington  Road 
Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.  60195 
(708)  293-9500 


Data  storage 

Gescan  International,  Inc.  has  announced 
Release  4.0  of  its  Gescan  full-text  retriev¬ 
al  system. 

Features  include  a  search  accelerator 
that  enables  users  of  Digital  Equipment 


Corp.  VAX  or  Microvax  systems  to  per¬ 
form  full-text  searches  without  building 
and  maintaining  a  collection  of  indexes 
and  an  interface  that  provides  users  with 
the  ability  to  handle  combined  text,  image 
and  graphic  data  in  X  windows  or  Decwin- 
dows  environments. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $22,000  to 
$55,000,  depending  on  type  of  VAX  CPU. 
A  stand-alone  version,  Gfile,  costs  be¬ 
tween  $75,000  and  $125,000. 

Gescan  International 
P.O.Box  12599 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

27709 

(919)  460-3100 

Bull  H.  N.  Information  Systems,  Inc.  has 
introduced  the  MSS8090,  an  extension  to 
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LanSet  800.  A  new  X  Window 
equation.  To  give  you  full 
integration  ofX  Windows  and 
mainframe  3270  connectivity  in 
a  single  X  server. 

LanSet  800  has  several  ways  of 
adding  3270  functionality  to  X.  For 
example,  LanSet  800/32/0dc  gives 
you  both  an  Ethernet  TCP/IP 
connection  and  direct  connection 
to  an  IBM  3X74  controller.  Use  the 
Ethernet  connection  for  access  to  all 
your  X  Window  and  other  UNIX 
applications.  Use  the  IBM  connection 
for  direct  access  to  your  SNA 
network  and  SNA  applications. 

With  the  LanSet  800/3270dc, 
two  cables -Ethernet  and  your 
existing  3X74  coax- plug  directly 
into  the  LanSet  X  server.  On  the 
screen  you  have  a  3270  window 
and  as  many  X  windows  as  you  like. 
The  3270  window  is  fully  integrated 
with  the  X  environment,  with  no 
hot  key  required.  There’s  no  need 
for  any  special  software  on  your 
mainframe. 

We’ve  got  lots  more  ways  LanSet 
800  can  meet  your  X  Window  and 
IBM  3270  needs.  Check  out  all  of 
Spectragraphics’  X  Window 
equations.  We  have  the  right 
connections  for  you. 

FREE  X  windows  Guide. 

A  concise  Guide  to  help  you 
understand  X  window  technology 
and  applications.  For  your  FREE 
copy,  call  (619)  587-6969,  FAX 
(619)  450-0218.  Or  write,  X-Guide, 
Spectragraphics  Corporation,  9707 
Waples  Street,  San  Diego,  CA  92121. 


SPECTRAGRAPHICS 


Connecting  with  your  ideas. 


LanSet  is  a  trademark  of  Spectragraphics  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  copyrights  acknowledged.  ©  1990  Spectragraphics  Corporation. 


its  MSS8080  Mass  Storage  Subsystem 
introduced  last  year. 

Its  enhanced  architecture  provides 
data  transfer  rates  of  3M  byte/sec.  An  en¬ 
try-level  configuration  includes  an 
MSU8092  Mass  Storage  Unit  with  1.89G 
bytes  of  formatted  storage  capacity  and 
two  intelligent  peripheral  interface  chan¬ 
nels  that  can  transmit  data  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  10M  byte/sec.,  the  vendor  said. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $139,900  for  a 
unit  with  1.9M  bytes  of  formatted  storage 
capacity  to  $397,400  for  a  subsystem 
that  can  store  15G  bytes. 

Bull 

Technology  Park 
Billerica,  Mass.  01821 
(508)  294-6733 

Storage  Technology  Corp.  has  added  two 
products  to  its  family  of  direct-access 
storage  devices  (DASD). 

The  two-director  8900-cached  DASD 
control  unit  features  cache  sizes  of  32M 
to  256M  bytes. 

The  half-string  8380R  provides  users 
with  from  5G  to  15G  bytes  of  storage  and 
is  field-upgradable  to  a  full  8380R. 

The  8900  with  a  dual  port  and  32M 
bytes  of  cache  will  be  available  in  the  third 
quarter  for  $140,000.  The  8380R  will  be 
available  in  the  second  quarter  for 
$142,750  to  $196,125,  depending  on 
storage  capacity. 

Storage  Technology 
2270  S.  88th  St. 

Louisville,  Colo.  80028 
(303)673-5151 


I/O  devices 

Psitech,  Inc.  has  introduced  the  VME/ 
1200,  a  graphics  card  set  designed  for 
Motorola,  Inc.  VMEbus  applications. 

The  product  includes  four  pipelined 
processors,  three  Motorola  68030s  run¬ 
ning  at  25  MHz  with  static  memory  and  a 
32-bit  digital  signal  processor  —  all  of 
which  combine  to  provide  18  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second  and  25  million  float¬ 
ing-point  operations  per  second.  A  first- 
in,  first-out  device  decouples  VME  or 
VSB  busses  to  maximize  throughput,  the 
vendor  said. 

A  single  unit  costs  $10,000,  with  an 
optional  3M  bytes  of  display  list  memory 
offered  for  $2,000. 

Psitech 

18368  Bandilier  Circle 
Fountain  Valley,  Calif.  92708 
(714)  964-7818 

Mitsubishi  Electronics  America,  Inc.’s  In¬ 
formation  Systems  Division  has  an¬ 
nounced  five  monitors  that  operate  over 
both  interlaced  and  noninterlaced  fre¬ 
quencies. 

The  Mitsubishi  HC3905,  FA3435  and 
HC3505SK  models  range  in  size  from  14 
in.  to  26  in.  and  feature  autoscanning  be¬ 
tween  1 5  kHz  and  38  kHz  (horizontal)  and 
50Hz  to  87Hz  (vertical).  The  products 
support  analog  or  digital  signal  inputs 
without  requiring  any  internal  manual  ad¬ 
justments. 

The  monitors  operate  over  frequen¬ 
cies  such  as  IBM’s  Video  Graphics  AiTay, 
Enhanced  Graphics  Adapter  or  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  Macintosh  II. 

Retail  pricing  for  the  products  ranges 
from  $1,280  to  $11,300,  depending  on 
model. 

Mitsubishi 
991  Knox  St. 

Torrance,  Calif.  90502 
(213)515-3993 
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CATI:  Computer-Assisted 
Testing  and  Implementation 


Every  day,  companies  stretch  the  limits  of  their 
software  programs  without  realizing  that  potential 
glitches  could  bring  their  operations  to  a  halt.  The 
examples  in  this  white  paper  offer  vivid  testimony  to 
this  frightening  reality. 

For  more  than  17  years,  we've  been  helping  com¬ 
panies  anticipate  and  correct  these  nightmares  before 
they  become  front  page  news.  Our  products  enable 
your  company's  DP  and  MIS  personnel  to  simulate 
new  programs,  look  at  "x  rays"  of  your  system's 
inner  workings  and  send  out  warnings  before 
crashes  can  damage  your  company's  reputation. 

If  you'd  like  to  find  out  more  about  Compuware, 
call  us  at  1-800-521-9353.  We'll  do  everything  we 
can  to  keep  you  out  of  articles  like  the  one  you're 
about  to  read. 
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THREE  RECENT  AND  WELL-PUBLICIZED  SYSTEMS 

FAILURES  ARE  LEADING  CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

TO  RESTRUCTURE  ITS  APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 

PRIORITIES.  THESE 

EXECUTIVES  ARE 


BEGINNING  TO  UNDER¬ 
STAND  THAT  BUILDING 

MISSION-CRITICAL 

APPLICATIONS  THAT 

WORK  EFFECTIVELY 

AND  PREDICTABLY  IS 


AS  IMPORTANT  AS 

INCREASING  PROGRAM¬ 
MER  PRODUCTIVITY.  ■  AT&T  BEGAN  TO  NOTICE 
A  PROBLEM.  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM.  ITS  LONG¬ 
DISTANCE  NETWORK  WAS  OUT  OF  COMMISSION. 
HOWEVER,  HEAVY  TRAFFIC  WASN’T  THE  CAUSE. 
THE  CULPRIT  WAS  A  MAJOR  FAILURE  OF  ITS  NEW 
NETWORK  SOFTWARE.  AT&T  REQUIRED  MORE 
THAN  A  DAY  TO  CORRECT  THE  PROBLEM.  IT 
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Computer-assisted  testing  and  implementation  can  unite  the 
application  development  and  production  environments. 


required  longer  than  that  to  put  its 
users  at  ease. 

American  Airlines  recognized 
that  it  was  not  filling  all  of  its 
available  seats.  A  new  software 
system  indicated  planes  were  full 
when  substantial  numbers  of 
unsold  seats  remained.  Revenue 
went  out  the  window,  and  top 
management  raised  the  roof. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
was  in  a  taxing  situation.  Its  new 
digital,  income-tax  submission 
system  wasn’t  working,  and  filers 
who  expected  immediate  returns 
weren’t  getting  them.  The  image 
of  the  IRS,  already  bad  enough, 
got  worse. 

These  highly  publicized  system  failures 
and  hundreds  of  less  spectacular,  less 
publicized  examples  highlight  the  need  for 
more  control  in  application  development 
environments.  Although  its  ability  to 
rapidly  generate  code  gives  a  predictable 
boost  to  application  development,  comput¬ 
er-aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  is 
not  enough. 

Increasingly,  corporate  managers  are 
demanding  computer-assisted  testing  and 
implementation  (CATI)  to  ensure  that 
mission-critical  applications  work  as 
expected.  CATI,  an  ally  of  CASE,  is  a  set  of 
coordinated  and  increasingly  integrated 
tools  used  by  application  programmers  to 
test  and  debug  application  software. 
Although  less  predictable  in  its  productivity 
gains  than  CASE,  CATI  can  be  counted  on 
to  provide  enhanced  programs  and  fewer 
production  problems  in  addition  to 
detecting  and  correcting  catastrophic 
system  problems. 

CATI  TODAY 

The  AT&T,  American  Airlines  and  IRS 
examples  graphically  depict  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  online  applications  to  both  current 
and  future  business  success.  The 
importance  of,  and  growing 
interest  in,  CATI  flow  directly  from 
the  increasing  dependence  of 
modern  corporations  on  online, 
networked  applications.  A  com¬ 
pany’s  complex  application 
environment  often  includes 
several  different  database  man¬ 
agement  systems,  different  file 
structures  and  different  operating 
systems  that  may  span  multiple 
time  zones  and  continents. 

Online  applications  are  the 
entry  point  into  mission-critical 
business  information  used  to 
make  tactical  and  strategic 


decisions.  The  quality  of  these  decisions 
necessarily  reflects  the  application’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  complex 
environment  places  greater  demands  on 
the  testing,  integration  and  implementation 
of  systems  prior  to  their  migration  to 
production. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  these 
crucial  online  applications  do  have 
problems.  They  can  put  the  temporary  fate 
of  an  entire  company  in  the  hands  of  an 
unfortunate  applications  analyst  who  is 
charged  with  finding  a  resolution  while 
under  unbearable  pressure.  When  placed  in 
a  situation  such  as  this,  why  attempt  to  cope 
without  the  protection  offered  by  CATI? 

HOW  MISSION-CRITICAL 
APPLICATIONS  FAIL 

Mission-critical  applications  may  fail  in 
three  general  ways.  First,  the  application 
may  suffer  from  endogenous,  or  internal, 
failure.  The  errors  arise  from  internal 
inconsistencies  that  can  be  identified  in 
isolation.  Standard  testing  and  debugging 
tools  and  procedures  can  identify  these 
problems  and  facilitate  correction. 

Second,  the  application  may  suffer 
exogenous,  or  external,  failure.  Exogenous 


failures  frequently  result  from 
interactions  with  concurrent 
applications  in  large  network 
installations.  They  cannot  be 
identified  in  isolation.  Exogenous 
failures  must  be  evaluated  in  the 
actual  production  environment  or 
in  a  simulated  environment  that 
effectively  mirrors  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  environment. 

Finally,  complex  applications 
may  suffer  from  internal  incon¬ 
sistency.  In  simple  terms,  the 
information  output  from  the 
system  may  not  properly  reflect 
information  that  has  been  entered. 
Complex  application  environments  I 
with  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
potential  interactions  cannot  be  validated 
directly.  Recent  testing  advances  use 
statistical  regression  techniques  to  test  for 
valid  replicative  results. 

CASE  has  gotten  a  lot  of  attention  in  the 
wake  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  announcement 
and  the  spate  of  related  announcements 
from  other  vendors  who  want  a  piece  of 
IBM’s  pie.  Despite  CASE’S  potential  for 
developing  new  applications,  however,  it  is 
often  not  the  total  answer  to  mission- 
critical  application  environments.  IDC  '■ 
predicts  AD/Cycle  and  its  spin-off  1 
environments  will  lend  themselves  to  CATI  j 
in  the  near  future. 

CATI  -  THE  MISSING  LINK 
BETWEEN  CASE  AND  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  BUSINESS  RESULTS 

Like  CASE,  CATI  represents  the  natural 
evolution  of  well-known  and  widely  used  1 
information  systems  testing  and  implemen-  | 
tation  tools  into  an  integrated  package. 
Those  tools,  described  below,  provide  a 
wide  range  of  capabilities. 

Fault  diagnostics,  which  rely  on  expert 
systems,  or  knowledge-based  tools,  inter-  | 
cept  system  error  messages  and  other  1 
problems  and  immediately  identify  I 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  These  J 
tools  essentially  automate  the  | 
time-consuming  process  of 
analyzing  hexadecimal  memory 
dumps  and  system  error  codes. 

Network  simulation  tools  do  | 
testing  by  replicating  complex 
network  environments.  These 
tools  help  implementors  who 
need  to  time-stamp  processes  in  | 
order  to  identify  specific  condi¬ 
tions  that  cause  problems.  They 
also  help  implementors  stress  test 
applications  to  determine  the 
impact  of  imposing  heavy  loads  f 
on  existing  networks. 


CATI  is  much  stronger  as  an  integrated  entity  than  it  is  as  a  collection 
of  its  many  individual  tools. 


Some  companies 
have  an  identity 


crisis. 


We  have  an 
anti-crisis  identity. 


And  what  exactly  is  a  software  crisis?  It's  $50  million 
in  lost  ticket  revenue  to  a  major  airline.  It's  a  candy 
company  coming  up  11,000,000  chocolate  eggs 
short  at  Easter.  It's  a  telephone  company  losing  half 
of  their  calls  for  nine  very  long  hours. 

These  are  actual  software  "glitches"  that  have  had 
disastrous  results.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  reputation. 

That's  why  Compuware  has  devoted  17  years  to 
developing  products  that  detect  errors  and  incom¬ 
patibilities  in  IS  systems.  Our  programs  provide  auto¬ 
mated  testing  with  clear,  concise  diagnostics  that 
take  you  right  to  the  source  of  any  potential  prob¬ 
lem.  Before  it  becomes  a  crisis. 

Finding  a  solution  before  there's  a  problem.  That's 
Compuware. 

For  more  information,  or  additional  copies  of  the 
IDC  White  Paper,  call  1-800-521-9353. 
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Numbers  of  programmers  at  100  IDC 
survey  sites. 
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Almost  70%  of  IDC  survey  sites  have  between  one  and  50 
programmers,  while  the  remaining  31%  have  between  51  and  400, 


A  typical  network  simulation 
tool  can  simulate  a  live,  online 
CICS  transaction  processing  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  allows  program¬ 
mers  to  do  three  things:  test 
applications  in  environments  with 
thousands  of  simulated  transac¬ 
tions  in  progress,  freeze  specific 
snapshots  of  actual  environments 
and  modify  simulated  environ¬ 
ments.  Regression  techniques 
permit  evaluation  of  the  accuracy 
and  replicability  of  applications  in 
complex  environments. 

Debugging  tools  facilitate 
immediate  problem  evaluation 
and  resolution.  They  incorporate 
some  sophisticated  tools  for 
isolating  problems  in  complex 
network  environments.  On  line 
editing  tools  permit  rapid  correc¬ 
tion  of  application  programs  for 
both  source  code  and  data. 

Without  these  CATI  tools  as  a 
link,  the  benefits  of  CASE  will  not 
ultimately  translate  into  bottom- 
line  business  benefits. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
INTEGRATED  CATI 

CASE  and  other  application  development 
tools  measure  their  impact  in  terms  of 
months  and  years.  Development  program¬ 
mers  can  look  months  ahead  to  identify 
and  resolve  issues.  In  contrast,  CATI 
measures  effectiveness  in  minutes  and 
hours.  Once  a  problem  is  identified, 
management  committees  need  not  start 
counting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  at  risk,  because  CATI  can  identify, 
analyze  and  correct  the  problem  swiftly. 

Integrated  CATI  is  beginning  to  establish 
the  next  plateau  in  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  Integrated  CATI  offers  two  key 
facilities.  First,  it  allows  programmers  to 
move  easily  between  individual  tools 
without  logging  on  and  off.  This  is 
provided  -  without  extensive  education 
and  training  -  through  common  interfaces 
and  instruction  sets.  As  a  result,  solutions 
from  one  tool  can  be  implemented  within  a 
second  tool  environment,  seamlessly.  This 
significantly  reduces  total  programmer 
effort.  Second,  an  integrated  CATI  envi¬ 
ronment  permits  construction  of  expert 
systems,  which  draw  from  common 
knowledge  bases  and  information  gener¬ 
ated  by  multiple  analysis  tools. 

The  integrated  CATI  environment  also 
allows  IS  and  quality  assurance  people  to 
capture  the  knowledge  of  programmers  in 
a  consistent  and  replicative  manner. 
Integrated  CATI,  with  diagnostics  and 


simulation  tools,  enforces  a  testing  and 
evaluation  structure  that  remains  with  the 
corporation  as  programmers  move  to  new 
levels,  allowing  maximum  utilization  of  key 
people. 

Although  we  may  wish  to  believe  other¬ 
wise,  problem  analysis  and  correction  is  an 
art,  not  a  science.  We  rely  on  the  expertise 
of  individual  technicians  who  have  devel¬ 
oped  techniques  for  dealing  with  a  finite 
number  of  specific  problems.  The  tech¬ 
nicians  know  the  process,  but  IS  typically 
neglects  to  capture  that  knowledge.  Why? 
Many  IS  shops  are  so  busy  responding  to, 
and  solving,  everyone  else’s  requests  and 
problems  that  they  do  not  take  time  to  step 
back  and  look  at  their  own  needs. 

Specific  problem  types  call  forth  com¬ 
mon  responses  -  the  basic  condition  for 
developing  an  expert  system.  We  are 
already  seeing  this  methodology  being 
developed  in  data  centers  with  their  “lights 
out”  operations  that  allow  the  data  centers 
to  operate  without  humans  on  the 
premises.  CATI  capabilities  such  as  fault 
diagnostics  readily  lend  themselves  to  this 
type  of  intelligent  environment.  Why  have 
a  human  responsible  for  recording  and 
retaining  solutions  and  responses  to 
repeating  problems?  With  CATI,  this  is 
accomplished  faster  -  at  machine  speed  - 
and  more  accurately.  The  integrated  CATI 
environment  employs  reusable  techniques 
and  routines  to  analyze  and  correct  errors. 
What  could  be  simpler?  In  the  volatile 
world  of  IS,  CATI  is  a  consistent  buffer 


against  the  unpredictability  of 
online  systems. 

Not  too  long  ago,  the  major 
emphasis  was  on  reserving  proces¬ 
sor  resources  with  “desk  check¬ 
ing,”  a  labor-intensive,  human- 
error-prone  process.  Today’s 
approach  is  much  different.  In  the 
quest  to  optimize  the  application 
development  effort,  there  is  still 
much  concern  for  processor 
resources,  but  there  is  also  concern 
for  balancing  human  involvement 
with  machine  capabilities.  The 
movement  is  toward  minimizing 
human  involvement,  especially  in 
repetitious  tasks,  while  taking 
advantage  of  faster  processors. 

In  operation,  integrated  CATI 
steps  programmers  and  techni¬ 
cians  through  a  specific  sequence 
of  diagnostic  steps  and  possible 
fixes.  In  this  environment,  the 
problem  of  not  incorporating  the 
expertise  of  the  IS  staff  is  resolved, 
as  CATI  works  best  when  synthe¬ 
sizing  input  from  various  sources. 

Adding  simulation  capabilities  to  an 
integrated  CATI  environment  moves 
testing  and  correction  to  a  higher  level. 
Simulation  permits  reconstruction  of  the 
environment  in  which  .the  problem 
occurred.  Problem  resolution  structures 
can  require  that  revised  applications  pass 
tests  in  this  simulated  environment.  This 
strict  adherence  to  testing  gives  managers 
back  the  power  to  control  their  own 
computing  fates. 

CATI  AS  PART  OF  AN 
INTEGRATED  APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

As  integrated  CATI  moves  upstream  in 
the  application  development,  cycle,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  specific  problem  areas  and  typical 
problem  conditions  will  be  built  into  the 
application  development  process.  This 
procedure  can  happen  in  two  ways. 

First,  new  application  development 
efforts  can  incorporate  the  knowledge 
contained  in  the  integrated  system. 
Development  programs  may  be  tested  in 
simulated  environments  to  ensure  compat¬ 
ibility  with  existing  application  portfolios. 
IDC  expects  this  will  become  increasingly 
seamless  as  application  development  tools 
become  more  sophisticated  during  the  next 
10  years. 

Second,  the  knowledge  can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  directly  into  the  application  develop¬ 
ment  engine.  IDC  believes  this  scenario, 
which  is  highly  attractive  to  end  users,  will 
also  occur  within  the  next  10  years. 


CATI 


In  either  situation,  integrated  CATI 
represents  a  significant  new  plateau  in  the 
drive  to  automate  software  development. 
Leading-edge  application  development 
managers  will  increasingly  use  integrated 
CATI  to  amass  application  testing  knowl¬ 
edge  and  remain  at  the  forefront  of 
application  development  practices.  This 
leadership  position  will  put  them  in  a 
place  to  implement  their  systems  with 
confidence,  while  possibly  saving  their 
companies  millions  of  dollars. 

CATI  AND  CORPORATE 
MANAGEMENT 

IS  enjoys  a  unique  position  in  most 
organizations.  Information  systems 
increasingly  represent  mission-critical 
applications  that  help  determine  corporate 
viability.  Few  operating  units  with  similar 
influence  over  corporate  fortunes  could 
consider  moving  directly  from 
specification  and  development  to 
operational  status  without  a  formal  testing 
and  evaluation  process.  The  IS  mystique, 
coupled  with  sometimes  overwhelming 
application  development  backlogs, 
frequently  leads  IS  to  short  cut  their  testing 
and  evaluation  procedures. 

Despite  knowledge  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  worst-case  scenarios  that  struck 
AT&T,  American  Airlines  and  the  IRS, 
corporate  managers  frequently  overlook 
the  comparative  economics  of  CATI  and 
CASE.  CASE  offers  clear  operational  effi¬ 
ciencies,  while  CATI  reduces  the  possibility 
of  major  loss  and  increases  programmer 
productivity. 

IDC’s  Software  Research  Group 
regularly  monitors  and  forecasts  IS 
application  development  plans.  As  part  of 
its  ongoing  research,  a  group  of  100  large 
IBM  IS  managers  was  recently  surveyed. 
IDC  discussed  the  users’  application 
development  environments  and  their  plans 
and  expectations  for  application 
development  installations.  Their  respons¬ 
es,  in  combination  with  additional  IDC 
user  information,  can  be  used  to  construct 
a  typical  IBM  mainframe  development 
installation. 

Application  development  staffs  at  IDC 
survey  sites  range  from  10  to  400 
programmers,  with  an  average  of  about 
50.  The  average  site  programming  budget 
is  about  $3  million.  Using  typical  budget 
ratios,  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the 
data  processing  budget  at  this  average  site 
will  be  in  the  $12  million  range.  This 
budget  represents  typical  expenditures  for 
a  corporation  with  total  revenue  of 
approximately  $500  million. 

CASE  users  and  vendors  offer  a  broad 


range  of  estimates  for  sustainable  produc¬ 
tivity  increases  associated  with  CASE 
implementation.  IDC  estimates  that  new 
application  development  at  large  main¬ 
frame  sites  currently  represents  about  40% 
of  total  programmer  effort.  Total  program¬ 
mer  expenditures  for  new  application 
development  would  be  about  $1.2  million 
at  our  typical  site.  The  site  will  probably 
find  that  new  application  development 
productivity  increases  by  25%  after  CASE 
implementation.  CASE,  therefore,  offers  a 
predictable  benefit  of  approximately 
$300,000  per  year  for  this  shop.  The  site 
would  also  derive  substantial  indirect 
benefits  from  improved  maintenance  and 
program  quality. 

Assume  that  a  specific  mission-critical 
application  is  tied  to  20%  of  corporate 
revenue.  The  mission-critical  application  at 
our  typical  site,  therefore,  would  be 
integral  to  efforts  generating  approximately 
$100  million  per  year.  In  addition  to 
boosting  programmer  productivity,  CATI 
can  help  protect  that  figure  from  several 
potential  losses. 

Every  hour  of  downtime  costs  $2,000  if 
the  system  is  running  24  hours  per  day. 
One  day  of  lost  operations  per  year  would 
represent  a  total  loss  of  $50,000.  More 
insidiously,  a  1%  error  rate  -  the 
equivalent  of  failing  to  sell  three  sellable 
seats  on  a  300-passenger  airliner  -  would 
amount  to  $1  million  per  year.  Detecting 
and  preventing  this  error  would  generate 
savings  equal  to  three  times  the  expected 
savings  from  CASE  implementation.  With 
this  type  of  savings,  CATI  payback  periods 
can  be  measured  in  months,  rather  than 
years. 


WHY  DOES  MANAGEMENT 
OVERLOOK  CATI? 

Today’s  systems  are  aging  rapidly.  This  is 
a  result  of  both  business  and  technology 
advances.  These  existing  systems  are 
continually  revised,  and  in  many  cases, 
completely  redesigned  and  rewritten.  The 
migration  from  hierarchical  to  relational 
database  technology  is  an  evolutionary 
phase  that  nearly  everyone  has  made. 
Every  effort  was,  and  is,  made  to  affect  this 
process  transparently  to  users.  The  next 
step  is  migrating  from  the  current  relational 
models  to  object-oriented  databases.  This 
step  must  also  be  accomplished  with 
minimal  impact  on  users.  In  order  to 
guarantee  this  smooth  and  orderly  conver¬ 
sion,  the  applications  staff  must  have  the 
automated  assistance  of  CATI. 

CASE  offers  clear  economic  justification 
in  commercial  applications  -  the  reduction 
of  existing  programmer  costs.  CATI’s 
benefits  are  more  subtle,  but  once  realized, 
can  dominate  those  promised  by  CASE. 
One  way  to  think  of  CATI  is  as  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  It  may  be  expensive,  and  it 
may  never  be  needed,  but  when  it  is,  the 
payoff  is  large.  IS  setbacks  occur  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms.  Some  can  appear  as  severe 
reductions  in  online  system  availability. 
Some  will  arise  when  systems  experience 
high-volume  peaks.  Others  will  occur 
when  migrating  from  one  system  to 
another.  CATI  can  identify  these  problem 
areas  before  IS  implements  new  applica¬ 
tions.  Despite  these  pronounced  advan¬ 
tages,  bottom-line-oriented  top  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  reluctant  to  spend  money  on 
something  that  may  or  may  not  pay  off. 

Today,  justifying  CATI  must  go  beyond 


In  order  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  CATI,  IDC  set  up  a  hypothetical  company  and  gave  it  a  realistic 
budget. 


One  programmer’s 
phrase  even  upper 
management 
understands. 


If  you've  heard  it  once,  you've  heard  it  a  million 
times.  Usually  followed  by  a  lengthy  technical  expla¬ 
nation.  But  what  it  all  really  means,  in  layman's 
terms,  is  problems.  Big  problems. 

And  no  technical  explanation  is  necessary.  Because 
software  program  errors  are  no  longer  just  technical 
problems.  They're  business  problems. 

The  kind  that  can  turn  customers  away.  The  kind 
that  can  show  up  in  the  papers.  Orthe  annual  report. 

It's  no  secret  that  software  development  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  time-consuming  process.  What's  not  as 
well  understood  is  the  potential  for  problem— the 
long-term  impact— of  less  than  thorough  software 
testing. 

That's  where  Compuware  comes  in.  With  tools  for 
automated  testing,  simulating  real  use,  and  quickly 
diagnosing  and  debugging  errors. 

Compuware  offers  your  business  something  you 
may  not  expect  from  technical  products.  Results. 
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CATI 


Time  spent  on  new  application  development  at  IBM 
mainframe  sites. 
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Maintenance  continues  to  outweigh  new  applications  development  at  Big  Blue  sites. 


the  traditional  piecemeal  approach  based 
only  on  productivity  gained  by  each  testing 
tool.  This  is  perhaps  easier  than  the 
detailed  and  sophisticated  risk  analysis  that 
is  also  required.  Ever  conscious  of  their 
own  bottom  line,  IS  managers  may  be 
reluctant  to  incur  these  costs.  Corporate 
line  management  responsible  for  financial 
performance  must  recognize  that  it  is 
facing  a  huge  risk  by  not  implementing 
CATI.  Management  should  work  together 
with  IS  to  evaluate  potential  losses  and 
justify  CATI  installations. 

WHAT  ARE  IS  SHOPS  DOING 
ABOUT  CATI? 

IDC  application  development  survey 
respondents  are  typically  and  firmly  stalled 
in  the  application  maintenance  quagmire. 
Overall,  respondents  are  currently  spending 
almost  60%  of  total  programmer  time  on 
enhancements  and  repair  of  existing  appli¬ 
cations.  Almost  one-half  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  maintenance  required  70%  or 
more  of  their  efforts.  Despite  the  claims  of 
CASE  proponents,  respondents  say  they 
expect  little  change  by  1993-  Overall,  they 
expect  to  gain  about  3%  more  time  for  new 
application  development. 

The  continuing  burden  of  maintenance 
and  the  application  development  crunch 
make  it  difficult  for  IS  management  to 
allocate  resources  for  system  testing  and 
evaluation.  Respondents’  inability  to 
balance  their  system  development  life  cycles 
clearly  demonstrates  this  problem.  Managers 
at  our  survey  sites  indicate  that  they  are 
currently  allocating  slightly  over  50%  of  their 
total  system  development  life  cycles  on 
code  generation  and  program  debugging. 
Less  than  20%  of  total  programming  time  is 
available  for  system  testing  and  evaluation. 

The  number  of  shops  that  ignore  testing 
and  evaluation,  or  perform  it  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  is  alarming.  Over  16%  of  those 
surveyed  do  little  or  no  formal  testing  and 
evaluation  for  their  new  applications.  As 
one  industrial  user  stated,  “We  do  our 
testing  when  we  have  time,  or  when  we  are 
introducing  a  critical  new  product.  But 
overall  our  approach  is  strictly  ad  hoc.” 

Respondents  in  general  report  that  older 
CATI  tools,  including  debuggers  and  online 
editors,  are  important  parts  of  their 
application  environments,  while  newer 
tools,  such  as  simulation  tools  and  integrat¬ 
ed  environments,  will  become  increasingly 
important  during  the  next  several  years. 

The  increasing  interest  in  CATI  is 
spurring  plans  to  acquire  new  tools  and 
systems.  Almost  50%  of  our  respondents 
say  they  now  expect  to  add  new  testing 
and  implementation  tools  in  the  near 


future.  Even  more  see  a  need  to  add  inte¬ 
grated  environments. 

IS  plans  to  install  CATI  will,  in  part, 
reflect  the  concerns  of  corporate  chief 
executive  officers  and  board  members.  The 
American  Airlines  problem  emerged  in  a 
financial  review  by  the  board  of  directors 
rather  than  from  IS.  Financial  shortfalls 
burden  line  management  and  corporate 
executives.  They  are  the  decision  makers 
best  able  to  evaluate  the  requirements  for, 
and  the  economic  viability  of,  enhanced 
CATI  capabilities. 

Survey  respondents  clearly  expect  senior 
management  to  recognize  the  need  for 
application  testing.  The  publicity  that  has 
accompanied  recent  system  failures  should 
significantly  increase  the  visibility  of  testing 
and  evaluation  efforts. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 
APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Early  software  developers  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s  routinely  automated 
manual  processes  by  analyzing  the  work 
flow  and  duplicating  the  existing  processes 
and  procedures  with  computer  programs. 
The  emphasis  was  on  understanding  the 
process  and  then  writing  programs  to 
significantly  reduce  both  the  time  and 
personnel  required  to  complete  the  manual 
processing  effort.  Little  thought  was  given  to 
process  simplification,  redundant  functions 
and  data,  or  interfaces  to  other  systems. 

The  programmer  functioned  as  business 
analyst,  systems  analyst,  coder,  tester  and 
documenter  of  the  system.  Often  the 


system  design  consisted  of  little  more  than 
pencil  sketches  of  the  process  flow  and 
identification  of  the  programs  and  files 
required.  The  primary  emphasis  was  on 
developing  the  program  flowchart  that 
explicitly  defined  the  decision  logic  and 
actions  required  by  each  program  in  the 
system.  Programming  teams  were  small, 
typically  one  to  five  people,  hence 
communication  between  team  members 
was  easily  accomplished. 

The  Emergence  of  the  System 
Development  Life  Cycle 

In  the  mid  to  late  1960s,  as  organizations 
began  to  develop  larger  and  more  complex 
systems  with  larger  programming  teams, 
they  found  a  need  to  formalize  the  system 
development  process.  System  development 
life  cycle  methodologies  began  to  emerge 
that  addressed  what  steps  or  tasks  had  to 
be  done  and  when,  to  ensure  that  the 
system  would  perform  as  required  by  the 
user  community.  Typically,  most  industrial- 
strength  system  development  life  cycles 
were  broken  down  into  life-cycle  phases 
and  tasks  that  defined  the  major  categories 
and  the  necessary  steps  within  each  phase. 
The  typical  phases  were  planning,  analysis, 
design,  development,  implementation  and 
maintenance. 

The  use  of  this  type  of  approach  was 
characterized  as  “bottom-up”  or  “straight- 
line”  development,  as  most  practitioners 
fully  completed  phase  1  and  obtained  user 
sign-off  before  proceeding  to  phase  2.  It 
was  typically  not  until  phase  4,  which  often 
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came  months  into  the  project,  that  any 
programs  were  written.  Then  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  fully  develop  and  test  each  pro¬ 
gram,  integrate  programs  into  subsystems 
and  integrate  the  subsystems  into  the 
overall  system. 

This  often  led  to  significant  delays  and 
frustrated  users  because  bugs  in  the 
interface  programs  and  the  JCL  were  not 
found  until  late  in  the  project.  By  then, 
time  was  short  and  most  of  the  budget  was 
spent.  As  a  result  of  these  factors  and  the 
lack  of  automated  testing  tools,  test  data 
development  was  typically  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  developers,  not  the  users. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  most  corporations 
continued  to  focus  on  formalizing  their 
system  development  life  cycles  to 
accommodate  the  structured  design  and 
programming  methods  being  introduced 
by  DeMarco,  Yourdan,  Gane  and  Sarson 
and  their  compatriots.  These  methods 
focused  on  specific  techniques  to  develop 
high-level  logical  models  of  the  system. 
Then,  through  a  series  of  stepwise  refine¬ 
ments,  these  techniques  first  decomposed 
the  logical  model  into  formal  design 
specification  requirements  and  finally  into 
structured  programs. 

The  use  of  these  techniques  gradually 
led  developers  to  recognize  that  the  pro¬ 
gramming  effort  could  begin  immediately 
after  the  system  boundaries  were  set  and 
the  overall  flow  determined.  However, 
getting  programmers  involved  as  early  as 
phase  2  on  such  tasks  as  coding  and  testing 
high-level  logic  and  all  system  interfaces, 


led  to  restructured  development  teams. 
More  debugging  aids  were  also  used  as 
testing  was  conducted  throughout  the 
development  process. 

In  a  new  twist,  many  organizations  also 
found  that  end  users  could  become  involved 
in  the  development  process  because  of  their 
ability  to  develop  realistic  test  data. 

Offsetting  the  “Waterfall”  Approach 

As  analysts  and  designers  gradually 
refined  the  specifications,  program  details 
were  added  to  the  skeleton  programs 
already  created.  This  process  of  specifica¬ 
tion  refinement  and  programming  enabled 
developers  to  show  users  increasingly 
complete  results  much  earlier  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  process.  It  also  allowed  them  to 
elicit  user  feedback  while  there  was  still 
time  to  make  corrections. 

Although  this  approach  alleviated  many 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
“waterfall"  system  development  approach  - 
wherein  work  is  completed  in  large  clumps 
before  feedback  is  received  -  developers 
were  still  prone  to  misinterpret  require¬ 
ments.  Even  though  these  misinterpreted 
requirements  were  normally  found  when 
the  next  version  was  demonstrated  to 
users,  a  need  for  faster  user  feedback  to 
control  project  costs  and  maintain  the 
schedule  became  critical. 

Rapid-prototyping  evolved  in  the  mid- 
1970s  to  meet  this  need.  It  counteracted  the 
waterfall  approach  by  getting  users 
involved  early  and  often.  Now  as  then,  a 
prototype  may  be  an  analytical  model,  a 


simulation  of  all  or  part  of  the  proposed 
system,  pseudo  code  or  screen/report 
mock-ups  w'ith  realistic  data.  In  essence, 
the  prototype  is  comprised  of  anything  that 
helps  the  user  and  developer  more  fully 
communicate  about  the  system  to  be  built. 

Also  in  the  mid  to  late  1970s,  fourth 
generation  languages  (4GLs)  began  to  have 
an  impact  on  system  development 
methodologies.  Fourth  generation  lan¬ 
guages  made  it  feasible  to  build  a  throw¬ 
away  model  that  simulated  key  functions  of 
the  ultimate  system.  These  key  functions 
accepted  input,  produced  output  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  behaved  as  the  final 
system  for  the  set  of  functions  modeled. 

Application  generators,  or  back-end 
CASE  tools,  also  produced  code  rapidly. 
These  products  enabled  developers  to 
implement  the  rapid-prototyping  method¬ 
ology  by  rapidly  developing  incremental 
versions  of  a  system,  reviewing  them  with 
the  users  and  incorporating  their  feedback 
in  the  next  version.  This  process  was 
repeated  until  the  system  was  completed. 
Developers  were  in  a  sense  programming 
in  a  specification-like  language,  which 
significantly  reduced  the  necessary  lines  of 
code.  Although  a  few  of  these  back-end 
CASE  tools  were  available  in  the  late  1970s, 
they  were  only  used  by  very  early  adapters 
and  did  not  have  a  significant  impact  until 
the  early  1980s. 

Many  prototypes  may  be  built  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  complex  system. 
Most  will  be  aimed  at  clarifying/finalizing 
user  requirements.  Others  may  help 
developers  and  designers  assess  database 
design  issues  related  to  the  placement  of 
data  sets  for  performance.  Or  they  may 
define  algorithms  for  complex  mathematical 
calculations,  assess  final  hardware  require¬ 
ments  and  determine  overall  system 
feasibility. 

In  the  early  1980s,  front-end  CASE  tools 
that  performed  initial  analysis  and  design 
became  commercially  available.  They 
provided  graphic  interfaces  that  enabled 
developers  to  improve  their  productivity  as 
well  as  the  overall  quality  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  effort. 

Although  these  CASE  products  were 
introduced  with  much  fanfare,  they  did  not 
meet  with  resounding  success  in  the 
marketplace.  Today,  only  12%  to  15%  of 
mainframe  shops  are  using  CASE  technol¬ 
ogy.  This  lack  of  market  acceptance  is 
primarily  due  to  the  failure  of  the  early  j 
tools  to  meet  the  needs  of  developers. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  tools  were  primarily  focused  on 
new  systems  development  and  overlooked 
systems  maintenance.  As  mentioned  systems 


Users  indicate  the  percent  of  programmer  time  spent  on 
system  development  life  cycle 

Question:  “Within  your  typical  application  development  life  cycle,  how  much 
time  do  you  spend,  and  will  you  spend,  on  the  following  stages?” 
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Program  analysis  and  specification  along  with  code  generation  and  testinq  will  continue  to  play 
prominant  roles. 


If  they’ve  issued  a  report  on  it, 
imagine  how  widespread 
the  problem  must  he. 


The  U.S.  government  recently  issued  a  report  on 
the  problems  of  software  programming  errors.  By 
doing  so,  they  showed  awareness  of  the  problem,  as 
well  as  a  resolve  to  do  something  about  it.  U.S. 
businesses  have  been  slow  to  do  either. 

Is  this  just  another  government  report?  Is  it  a 
problem  only  the  government  is  facing?  Not  by  a 
long  shot. 

Then  just  how  widespread  is  the  problem?  Is  there 
reason  to  be  alarmed?  Only  if  your  company  uses 
any  software  programs. 

If  you  do,  we'll  be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
government  report.  Along  with  some  information 
on  Compuware's  automated  testing  tools  for 
software  programming. 

Then  you  can  learn  more  about  the  problem.  As 
well  as  the  solution. 


COMPUWARE 
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Users  rate  the  importance  of  their  application 
development  tools 

Question:  “On  a  scale  of  one  to  five,  how  important  are  the  following  tools  in 
your  application  development  efforts?” 
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Online  debugging 
tools 


Network  simulation  Online  editors 
and  testing  tools 

0  -  unknown  or  not  considered  in  plans  3  -  moderate  interest 

1  -  totally  irrelevant  4  -  important 

2  -  very  limited  importance  5  -  critical  element 


Fully  integrated 
testing  and 
implementation 
environment 


Users  indicate  a  clear,  if  gradual,  movement  toward  integrated  CATI. 


maintenance  accounts  for  60%  of  total  man¬ 
hours  within  the  average  IS  shop  today. 

Further,  they  did  not  support  tool 
integration.  For  example,  developers  often 
used  one  CASE  tool  for  analysis  and 
another  for  design.  And  CASE  productivity 
gains  were  difficult  to  quantify.  Most  IS 
shops  did  not  have  an  adequate  history  of 
performance  metrics  to  quantify  and  cost- 
justify  the  productivity  gains  from  CASE. 

Finally,  CASE  products  did  not  support 
flexible  applications.  Developers  needed 
flexible  software  that  could  be  easily 
adapted  to  new  technology  and  new 
methodologies. 

Only  recently  are  CASE  products  arriving 
that  meet  developer  needs.  Application 
development  frameworks  are  being 
introduced  that  allow  developers  to 
integrate  the  tools  from  several  vendors 
and  perform  all  of  the  tasks  associated  with 
system  requirements,  design  and  code 
generation. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SAA 

IBM’s  Systems  Application  Architecture 
(SAA)  emphasizes  the  need  for  meticulous 
test  and  evaluation  procedures.  SAA 
codifies  IBM’s  view  of  the  information 
processing  environment  of  the  1990s  by 
describing  how  all  IBM  computers  will  be 
able  to  intercommunicate.  One  key  SAA 
concept  describes  distributed-  and  cooper¬ 
ative-processing  environments.  It  will  be 
implemented  in  both  development  and 
production  processing  arenas. 

Developers  working  in  an  SAA  environ¬ 
ment  will  use  programmable  workstations 
as  their  primary  development  tools. 
However,  the  actual  application  develop¬ 
ment  processing  may  occur  on  mainframes 
or  servers  connected  to  the  developers’ 
workstations.  In  order  for  this  scenario  to 
become  reality,  testing  and  debugging 
tools  that  are  supported  on  all  SAA  plat¬ 
forms  must  be  developed. 

In  the  SAA  world,  users  may  enter  their 
requests  from  a  workstation  running  under 
OS/2.  The  requests  will  then  be  routed 
through  a  Unix  server  and  transmitted  via  a 
Systems  Network  Architecture  (SNA) 
network  to  a  remote  mainframe.  It  is 
unimaginable  to  think  that  anyone  could 
design,  develop,  test  and  implement  a 
quality  application  in  so  complex  an 
environment  without  CATI. 

Today,  virtually  all  system  failures  can  be 
traced  to  software,  hardware  or  commu¬ 
nications  sources.  Cooperative  processing 
complicates  these  problems  beyond  simple 
comprehension.  Software,  hardware  and 
communications  are  joined  by  the  synchro¬ 
nization  of  data  at  the  mainframe,  server 


and  workstation  levels.  Again,  realistic 
problem  resolution  will  not  be  possible 
without  CATI. 

LEADING-EDGE  USERS 

CASE  and  CATI  are  coming  of  age  at 
about  the  same  time.  Leading-edge  users  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  potential 
benefits  of  CATI  tools.  However,  the 
situation  is  changing.  Results  from  IDC’s 
survey  indicate  that  60%  of  respondents  will 
have  some  form  of  CATI  installed  by  1995. 

We  asked  three  leading-edge  users  to 
describe  their  experiences  and  help  us 
convey  the  actual  impact  of  CATI  tools  in 
their  environments.  These  users  represent  a 
broad  cross  section  of  CATI  users.  The  first 
user  experienced  significant  programmer 
productivity  gains  in  addition  to  increasing 
system  availability  dramatically.  The 
second  user  used  CATI  tools  to  facilitate  a 
major  hardware/software  conversion  effort 
and  retained  the  tools  for  application 
development.  The  third  user  determined 
that  CATI  tools  offer  a  documented, 
supported  alternative  to  internally 
developed  utilities  in  a  distributed 
application  development  environment. 

Peerless  Insurance  Company 

Peerless,  a  subsidiary  of  Nationale- 
Nederlanden  North  America,  is  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  with  offices  in  Keene,  N.H. 
It  is  an  IBM  3090  shop,  which  recently 
upgraded  to  a  3090- 180E.  Peerless  handles 


most  traditional  insurance  applications, 
including  policy  management  and  claims 
disbursal.  It  has  experienced  some  normal 
problems  with  system  availability.  One 
problem  in  particular  plagued  the  draft¬ 
processing  program,  which  dispatches 
payments  to  claimants.  As  Russ  Burns, 
systems  consultant  notes,  “This  is  the  type 
of  application  that  generates  a  lot  of  heat 
when  it  goes  down.  Not  much  light ...  but  a 
lot  of  heat.” 

Peerless  installed  CATI  tools  to  deal  with 
these  kinds  of  seemingly  trivial  problems 
that  nonetheless  were  very  difficult  to  pin 
down.  Before  CATI,  IS  was  running  at 
about  98%  availability,  with  CICS  regions 
going  down  approximately  once  every  two 
weeks.  Based  on  initial  investigation  and 
educated  guesses,  IS  expected  to  find  that 
50%  of  the  downtime  resulted  from  storage 
violations  under  CICS.  The  group  thought 
its  CICS  programs  were  looking  for  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  either  in  the  wrong  place 
or  the  wrong  form. 

Peerless’  management  decided  to  bring  in 
CATI  tools  to  trap  these  storage  violations. 
Storage  violations  are  difficult  to  detect 
because  they  often  lie  buried  in  the  logic  of 
complex  subroutines.  They  can  be  un¬ 
earthed  with  storage  violation  trapping.  This 
process  traces  the  errors  and  pinpoints  the  | 
errant  code  lines.  The  time-tested  and  highly 
unpopular  alternative  involves  reading 
dumps  that  describe  CPU  memory  contents. 

Burns  and  other  managers  also  recog- 
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It's  a  rare  company  that  doesn't  spend  weeks, 
even  months,  planning  office  soirees.  And  yet  few 
companies  devote  the  same  energy  to  anticipating 
software  problems  that  could  quickly  take  them  out 
of  the  party  mood. 

Why?  It  could  be  that  time  and  other  factors  form 
a  perceived  barrier  to  thorough  software  testing.  But 
the  potential  for  problems  from  less  than  thorough 
testing  is  well  known:  a  single  software  error  can 
have  serious  effects  on  a  company's  business. 

Compuware's  automated  testing  tools  for  software 
programming  work  to  eliminate  these  problems  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  But  they  will  only  do  so  if  they  are  a 
planned  part  of  the  testing  and  implementation 
process. 

Plan  to  have  Compuware  get  involved  in  your  next 
project.  Then,  the  only  crashes  you'll  have  to  worry 
about  are  people  who  crash  your  office  parties. 


Some  companies  spend  more  time 
planning  for  office  parties  than  for 
devastating  software  crashes. 
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nized  that  in  addition  to  trapping  storage 
violations,  CATI  tools  would  improve 
application  programmer  productivity.  They 
knew  these  productivity  gains  would  be 
icing  on  the  cake  if  they  could  cost-justify 
the  new  software  based  on  increased  avail¬ 
ability.  Their  calculations  indicated  that  they 
could  justify  the  software  acquisition  if  the 
tools  helped  programmers  find  half  of  their 
storage  violations. 

“The  hard  justification  would  follow 
easily  from  increased  availability,”  Burns 
notes.  “Based  on  the  hourly  cost  estimates 
we  used  for  planning,  we  estimated  that 
eliminating  25%  of  our  downtime  problems 
would  result  in  a  payback  period  of  less 
than  18  months.” 

Their  estimates  proved  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive.  Peerless  programmers  were  able  to 
identify  storage  violations  that  generated 
virtually  all  of  the  CICS  region  downtime. 
The  problems  were  relatively  simple.  In 
one  case  a  program  placed  information  in  a 
specific  position  and  passed  the  address  to 
another  portion  of  the  program.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  still  other  parts  of  the  complex 
program  overwrote  the  information  before 
it  could  be  used.  This  and  other  storage 
violations  were  sometimes  painfully 
obvious  once  the  CATI  tools  highlighted 
problem  sources.  Without  CATI,  the  best 
programmers  may  never  have  found  the 
problems  in  the  briar  patch  of  assembler 
language  code. 

The  fixes  indicated  by  the  CATI  products 
increased  availability  to  over  99%.  The 
savings  in  CPU  time  alone  justified  their 


acquisition  in  less  than  six  months.  The 
fringe  benefits,  including  better  production 
programs,  fewer  production  problems  and 
increased  application  programmer  produc¬ 
tivity,  continue  to  accrue  for  Peerless.  “This 
was  the  best  software  acquisition  decision 
we  ever  made,”  Burns  declares. 

IDC  asked  Burns  which  CATI  features 
mattered  most  to  application  development 
programmers.  He  mentioned  three.  “First, 
application  development  programmers 
need  source  code-level  debugging  to 
facilitate  corrections.  Second,  they  need  the 
ability  to  trap  storage  violations  within 
macro  assembler.  And  third,  they  need  a 
user  interface  that’s  easy  to  learn.  Our 
people  who  were  used  to  CICS  debugging 
were  very  pleased  with  our  acquisition.” 

The  bottom  line,  however,  focused  on 
availability  and  user  issues.  “The  biggest 
impact  of  our  acquisition  was  on  our  user 
clients,”  Burns  says.  “They  saw  better  than 
a  50%  reduction  in  downtime.  And  we  save 
directly  on  system  cost.  A  CATI  purchase 
should  be  easy  to  justify  to  management 
based  purely  on  hard  dollars  associated 
with  availability  without  resorting  to  claims 
of  increased  programmer  productivity.  You 
can  home  in  on  the  problem  without  tons 
of  paper.” 

In  mid-March  1990,  the  data  center 
resources  from  Nationale-Nederlanden 
North  America  were  consolidated  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  While  a  significant 
portion  of  the  application  development 
staff  from  Keene  was  relocated  to  the  new 
information  home,  a  core  application 


development  group  remained  to  supply 
local  support.  CATI  tools  have  become 
increasingly  important  to  this  staff,  as  it  will 
not  have  continual  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  associate  developers. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  (FHLB) 
concentrates  on  relatively  low-volume/  high- 
value  transactions.  It  was  previously  running 
check  processing  on  several  Burroughs 
systems  at  regional  sites.  IS  developed 
software  centrally  and  downloaded  to 
remote  systems.  However,  increasing  loan 
volumes  led  the  bank  to  a  central  IBM 
system  linked  via  channel  connect  to  check 
processing  systems  at  the  remote  sites.  The 
migration  to  IBM  also  led  to  changes  in 
testing  and  implementation  strategy. 

According  to  Jerry  Bassett,  FHLB  vice- 
president  of  MIS,  “We  recognized  early  in 
the  planning  stages  that  we  would  be 
moving  to  a  very  different  testing  and 
debugging  environment.  Our  programmers 
were  comfortable  with  the  Burroughs 
environment,  which  provides  considerable 
support  for  application  testing  and 
debugging.  The  IBM  environment  is  quite 
different.  We  decided  to  use  CATI  tools  as 
an  alternative  to  working  our  way  through 
the  dumps  from  IBM.” 

CATI  tools  represented  a  key  part  of  the 
bank’s  migration  process.  It  had  a  relatively 
small  application  development  staff,  which 
was  introduced  to  the  IBM  system  and  JCL. 
Several  additional  programmers  came  on 
board  to  handle  some  of  the  IBM  system’s 


Users  indicate  their  top  managment’s  interest  in  MIS  developments 

Question:  “On  a  scale  of  one  to  five,  how  strong  are  corporate  demands  from  your  board  of  directors  and  your  chief 
executive  officer  for  the  following  MIS  developments? 
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1  -  no  interest  2  -  limited  mention  3  -  some  interest  4  -  ongoing  interest  5  -  ongoing  area  of  intense  review  and  scrutiny 


Users  anticipate  more  top  management  interest  in  application  testing  and  evaluation  than  they  do  in  CASE 


Before  installing  a  new  reservation 
system,  Kloster  Cruise  Limited 
needed  a  way  to  test  the  waters. 


When  Kloster  Cruise  Limited  implemented  a  new 
reservation  system,  they  needed  confirmation  that  it 
could  effortlessly  handle  as  many  as  250,000  Royal 
Viking  and  Norwegian  Cruise  Line  transactions 
per  day. 

By  using  one  of  our  automated  testing  products 
called  CICS  Playback®,  Kloster  was  able  to  find  more 
than  20  source  code  problems.  Playback  also  enabled 
Kloster  to  reduce  testing  time  from  1,000  hours  to  50. 

Whether  your  company  is  expanding  operations 
or  maintaining  current  systems,  Compuware  prod¬ 
ucts  can  play  a  vital  role  in  identifying  and  correcting 
problems  before  they  can  fault  your  operation. 

We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  how  we  can  help 
your  business.  With  the  right  systems  in  place,  you 
can  look  forward  to  plenty  of  smooth  sailing. 


COMPUWARE 


©1990,  Compuware  Corporation. 

Compuware  CICS  Playback  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compuware  Corporation 


Quality  control  is  an  important  part  of  every  busi¬ 
ness.  Everything  bought... everything  sold.  Even  an 
assembly  line  hamburger  has  to  meet  certain  stand¬ 
ards  before  it  reaches  the  customer.  But  when  it 
comes  to  your  business,  who's  making  sure  that 
your  critical  software  systems  are  working  as  they 
should  be? 

If  you're  serious  about  software  testing  and  imple¬ 
mentation,  it  should  be  Compuware.  Compuware's 
automated  testing  products  not  only  reduce,  spot, 
and  fix  programming  errors,  but  also  increase  the 
quality  of  output  in  general. 

So  if  your  business  calls  for  new  software  produc¬ 
tion  at  an  assembly  line  rate,  Compuware  can  offer 
two  very  important  things.  Quality.  And  control. 

For  more  information  on  Compuware,  give  us  a 
call  at  1-800-521-9353. 


COMPUWARE 
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Even  fast  food  restaurants  have 
quality  control. 

At  the  rate  you’re  implementing 
software,  shouldn’t  you? 


CATI 


quirks.  Testing  tools  significantly  simplified 
their  tasks. 

The  selection  process  was  straight¬ 
forward.  The  bank  brought  in  the  major 
contenders  and  quickly  evaluated  each 
product.  Staff  members  were  familiar  with 
the  products  and  reached  a  consensus  on 
specific  tools.  FHLB  also  looked  at  larger, 
more  complicated  application  software 
packages  with  some  built-in  assistance  but 
decided  that  smaller  was  better  for  its  needs. 

The  transition  period  went  smoothly, 
although  some  programmers  found  the  IBM 
environment  difficult  and  cumbersome  at 
first.  Ultimately,  however,  they  came  to 
appreciate  the  greater  power  and 
flexibility  at  their  installation. 

The  FHLB  staff  migrated  18 
major  systems  onto  the  IBM 
hardware,  working  primarily  with 
VSAM  files  and  making  extensive 
use  of  CATI  tools.  The  staff  com¬ 
plemented  the  testing  environ¬ 
ment  with  traditional  parallel  runs 
and  test  periods,  permitting  a  final 
migration  of  all  18  new  software 
systems  in  one  day.  As  Bassett 
says,  “We  would  have  made  it 
without  the  tools,  but  we  wouldn’t 
have  done  it  in  the  same  time 
frame.” 

Boise  Cascade 

Boise  Cascade  offers  a  third  perspective 
on  the  benefits  of  CATI.  The  company 
maintains  a  highly  distributed  application 
development  environment.  Central  facilities 
provide  support,  training,  consulting  and 
new  product  evaluation  for  the  distributed 
application  development  centers. 

Programmers  in  the  application  develop¬ 
ment  centers  developed  numerous  utilities 
over  the  years.  However,  maintaining  and 
documenting  these  utilities  represents  a 
significant  problem.  The  programs  offer 
various  types  of  interfaces,  including 
control  cards  and  switch  codes.  Users  must 
remember  multiple  interfaces  and  oper¬ 
ating  characteristics. 

CATI  offers  the  benefit  of  a  single 
consistent  user  interface.  Existing  products 
also  provide  active  vendor  support  and 
strong  documentation.  These  latter  quali¬ 
ties  become  even  more  important  as  Boise 
Cascade  evaluates  strategies  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  integrated  approach  of 
AD/Cycle. 

The  decision  to  install  CATI  tools  was 
easy.  According  to  Gerry  Hough,  lead 
programmer  analyst,  “We  do  not  require 
extensive  cost  justification.  We  work  by  the 
seat  of  our  pants,  allowing  us  to  use  our 
collective  experience  and  judgment  to 


determine  if  specific  software  packages  are 
worthwhile.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
here  long  enough  know.” 

Hough’s  staff  set  up  procedures  for  users 
who  were  accustomed  to  specific  capabil¬ 
ities  in  the  old  utilities.  Application  develop¬ 
ment  programmers  are  now  actively  using 
the  new  tools.  “We  see  lots  of  demand  for 
resources  to  handle  the  utilities,”  Hough 
says.  “This  is  one  product  that  just  serves 
their  needs.  And  the  vendors  provide 
support  and  documentation.” 

Hough  reports  he  realized  significant 
savings  during  a  recent  conversion.  “It 
happened  that  I  was  doing  both  the 


conversion  and  the  evaluation,  so  I  knew 
the  product  from  both  sides.  We  saved 
many  hours  during  that  particularly  huge 
conversion  job.” 

Boise  Cascade  still  sees  additional 
requirements.  In  particular,  the  company  is 
interested  in  obtaining  CATI  capabilities  on 
PC  development  systems.  “We  need  to  be 
able  to  develop  and  test  using  mainframe- 
size  file  structures.  The  lack  of  test  file 
manipulation  facilities  and  LAN  change 
management  control  products  is  slowing 
our  move  to  PC  development  platforms,” 
Hough  notes. 

MANAGEMENT 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  overnight  batch  system  of  10  years 
ago  could  easily  absorb  errors  and  ad  hoc 
testing,  evaluation  and  debugging  opera¬ 
tions.  The  networked  online  transaction 
processing  systems  that  form  the  core  of 
applications  in  the  1990s  are  far  less 
tolerant.  Errors  that  meant  long  night  hours 
for  systems  programmers  in  the  1970s  may 
mean  millions  of  dollars  in  lost  revenue  in 
the  1990s.  Corporate  management  must  res¬ 
pond  to  the  obvious  economics  of  enhanced 
testing  and  implementation  tools. 

It  must  also  recognize  that  CATI  offers 
positive  competitive  advantages  in  addition 


to  reducing  the  impact  of  problems. 
Systems  that  sustain  unexpected  loads 
through  testing  and  planning  can  provide 
significant  corporate  advantages.  How  can 
management  gain  access  to  these  benefits? 
There  are  several  steps: 

•  Review  your  planned  and  installed 
mission-critical  systems.  Be  sure  that  you 
and  your  board  of  directors  understand  the 
extent  to  which  you  rely  on  specific 
systems  for  the  ongoing  operations  of  your 
corporation. 

•  Evaluate  the  cost  of  downtime.  Develop  a 
clear,  although  not  necessarily  exhaustively 
detailed,  concept  of  your  financial  loss  if 

your  systems  are  unavailable. 

•  Evaluate  the  cost  of  possible 
errors.  What  will  your  company 
lose  if  your  systems  sustain  a  1% 
error  rate? 

•  Develop  a  methodology  for 
identifying  possible  systematic 
errors.  How  would  you  know  if 
your  system  errs  significantly?  You 
should  identify  conditions  that 
indicate  potential  problems.  Many 
large  shops  have  installed,  or  are 
installing,  executive  information 
systems  that  alert  senior  manage¬ 
ment  to  problems  by  department, 
operating  group  or  functional 
activity.  Recognize  that  mission- 

critical  applications  are  as  important  as 
physical  production  processes.  Develop 
the  same  types  of  alerts  and  exception 
reports  for  your  systems. 

•  Ensure  that  IS  recognizes  the  importance 
of  thorough  testing  and  evaluation  -  and 
provides  the  state-of-the-art  tools  for 
required  monitoring  performance. 

Complex  information  systems  will 
determine  the  ability  of  today’s  corporate 
leaders  to  deliver  the  quality  their  cus¬ 
tomers  deserve  and  the  profits  their  boards 
demand.  However,  increasing  corporate 
reliance  on  these  systems,  and  exponential 
increases  in  their  complexity,  are  exposing 
these  corporate  leaders  to  tremendous 
financial  risk  from  catastrophic  system 
failures.  IS  executives  must  remain  vigilant 
in  their  efforts  to  minimize  these  risks. 

CATI  provides  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
battle  against  system  failure.  Integrated 
testing  and  implementation  tools  comple¬ 
ment  emerging  CASE  technologies.  They 
accommodate  the  mandates  of  SAA  by 
easing  the  introduction  of  cooperative 
processing.  And  they  are  critical  in  large 
open  systems  environments.  The  next  10 
years  will  reward  leaders  with  strong 
development  plans.  It  will  deal  harshly 
with  the  timid  who  procrastinate. 


Debugging,  simulation,  fault  diagnostics  and  online  editing  are  the 
key  building  blocks  of  CATI. 


A  cure  for  the 
common  code. 


PV 
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You  don't  have  to  go  too  far  in  business  to  find  out 
about  problems.  Just  read  the  morning  mail  or  your 
phone  messages. 

But  finding  out  about  solutions— that's  some¬ 
thing  else. 

If  anything  you've  read  about  software  program¬ 
ming  errors  sounds  like  a  problem  you'd  like  to 
avoid,  you've  just  found  the  solution. 

And  all  you  had  to  do  was  turn  to  this  page. 

Compuware  automated  testing  tools  for  prog¬ 
ramming  can  help  eliminate  potential  software 
problems,  along  with  the  anxiety  that  accompanies 
them.  Compuware  has  a  group  of  comprehensive 
testing  and  implementation  tools  that  are  now 
integrated  to  work  together  toward  a  common  goal. 
No  problems. 

We've  recently  put  together  some  case  histories 
about  how  businesses  like  yours  have  used 
Compuware  products.  Call  or  write  for  a  copy. 

Then,  along  with  the  problems  in  the  morning 
mail,  you'll  find  solutions,  too.  In  the  package 
marked  Compuware. 


31440  Northwestern  Highway 
Farmington  Hills 
Michigan  48018-5550 
1-800-521-9353 


COMPUWARE 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


COMMENTARY 

Richard  Pastor e 


The  longer 
picture 


I A  new-car  buy¬ 
er  for  the  past  30 
years,  my  fa¬ 
ther  decided  to 
save  quite  a  bit 
of  money  last 
I  year  by  pur¬ 
chasing  a  used  late-model  Nissan 
Maxima.  Used  cars  had  always 
carried  a  stigma  of  inferior  quali¬ 
ty  for  Dad.  What  convinced  him 
to  take  a  gamble  this  time?  It  was 
the  manufacturer’s  reputation 
for  enhanced  technology,  a 
lengthy  warranty  and  endorse¬ 
ments  by  other  drivers  and  me¬ 
chanics. 

Similar  factors  may  increas¬ 
ingly  tempt  PC  shoppers  to  pass 
up  the  pricey,  premium-brand 
machines  from  IBM  and  Compaq 
and  —  rather  than  buying 
“used”  —  save  thousands  buy¬ 
ing  boxes  from  aggressive  sec¬ 
ond-tier  vendors  like  AST  or 
Dell. 

Many  of  these  clone  firms 
are  no  longer  the  me-too  compa¬ 
nies  they  were  when  they  be¬ 
gan  life.  Some,  like  ALR  Re¬ 
search,  are  whipping  up 
technology  advances  while  rein¬ 
ing  in  prices.  Others,  such  as 
Wang  Laboratories,  are  offering 
aggressive  warranties  and 
money-back  guarantees  to  add  a 
dollop  of  security  to  the  sweet 
deals.  Also,  some  of  the  older 
second-tier  players  like  AST 
have  been  around  long  enough  to 
Continued  on  page  70 


Taking  aim  at  the 
workstation  world 

IBM  prepares  full-scale  assault  with  RS/6000 


Rookie  year 

The  RS/6000  workstation  series,  of  which  IBM  has  shipped  1,000  units, 
is  in  for  a  string  of  changes 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


AUSTIN,  Texas  —  Across  the 
road  from  IBM’s  central  Texas 
headquarters,  the  bulldozers 
work  continuously. 

By  early  next  year,  the 
chumed-up  muddy  construction 
site  will  be  transformed  into  a 
network  of  offices  and  laborato¬ 
ries  that  will  serve  as  a  command 
post  for  what  the  firm  has  called 
one  of  the  most  important  offen¬ 
sives  it  has  ever  launched  — 
conquering  the  burgeoning 
workstation  market. 

When  the  RISC  System/6000 
workstation  series  was  an¬ 
nounced  four  months  ago  [CW, 
Feb.  19],  IBM  Vice-President 
Nick  Donofrio  said  that  IBM 
planned  to  transform  itself  from 
a  shadowy  presence  in  the  work¬ 
station  market  to  one  of  its  top 
three  vendors. 

IBM  is  planning  to  provide 
briefings  on  the  RS/6000’s  pro¬ 
gress  and  future  today. 

Coming  from  all  sides 

However,  while  the  family  of 
nine  workstations  and  servers 
has  been  hailed  for  its  versatility 
and  power,  the  technological 
strengths  of  the  RS/6000  may 
be  its  most  temporary  boasting 
points.  The  reason  is  that  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  have  promised  leap¬ 
frog  technology  that  threatens 


to  leave  the  RS/6000  in  the  dust. 

To  IBM,  them’s  fighting 
words.  “We  are  not  going  to  let 
the  RS/6000  stagnate,”  said  Phil 
Hester,  director  of  the  Advanced 
Workstation  Division. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Hester 
described  an  ambitious  techno¬ 
logical  schedule  that  he  hopes 
will  maintain  the  momentum  he 
says  the  RS/6000  line  has  al¬ 
ready  gained. 

Hester’s  five-year  battle  plan 
includes  the  following: 

•  With  performance  capabilities 
doubling  every  12  months,  Hes¬ 
ter  said  IBM  is  going  to  push  the 
technology  hard. 

IBM  scientists  are  working 
on  machines  capable  of  running 
at  between  40  MHz  and  50  MHz 
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within  the  next  two  years,  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  60-  to  70-MHz  systems 
by  1994.  Also,  a  model  capable 
of  processing  100  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second,  more  than 
double  the  power  of  the  current 
line,  will  be  available  by  1994. 

•  Productivity  will  also  be  fueled 
by  the  increased  use  of  parallel¬ 
ism  in  the  RS/6000’s  design, 


CW  Chart:  Tom  Monahan 

Hester  said. 

At  the  introduction  of  the 
workstation,  officials  demon¬ 
strated  a  view  of  future  multi¬ 
processing  capabilities,  including 
three  workstations  linked  to¬ 
gether  to  run  a  complex  graphics 
application. 

•  The  64-bit  hardware  architec- 
Continued  on  page  69 


Second  HyperCard  version  adds  versatility 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.  spruced  up 
its  popular  HyperCard  program 
recently  with  the  release  of  a  re¬ 
vamped  version  that  includes 
more  than  100  new  features. 

HyperCard  is  an  application 
that  has  been  packaged  with  all 
Apple  Macintosh  computers 
shipped  since  1987,  wherein 
screens  appear  as  index  cards 
and  users  make  notes,  type  or 
draw  on  the  cards  just  as  they 
could  on  paper  index  cards.  The 


cards  are  grouped  in  related 
“stacks,”  and  buttons  on  each 
card  can  be  programmed  to  do  a 
variety  of  things,  from  dialing  a 
phone  to  linking  one  card  to  an¬ 
other. 

New  additions  with  Hyper¬ 
Card  2.0  include  the  ability  to 
create  multiple  windows  and 
view  several  stacks  concurrent¬ 
ly,  new  font  and  style  menus  and 
the  ability  to  create  cards  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  one  to  18  sq.  in. 

The  Hypertalk  programming 
language  was  also  enhanced  with 
a  suite  of  debugging  tools  as  well 


as  an  automatic  runtime  compil¬ 
er,  which  allows  designers  to 
build  more  sophisticated  pro¬ 
grams  and  improve  the  feel  of 
the  stacks,  Apple  officials  said. 

The  revision  is  the  first  major 
upgrade  since  the  application 
was  introduced  in  1987. 

HyperCard  2.0  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  volume  this  month.  Soft¬ 
ware-only  upgrades  will  be  avail¬ 
able  through  user  groups,  book 
publishers  and  Apple  dealers. 
HyperCard  2.0  can  also  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  for  $49.95, 
the  company  said. 


Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  Workbench 

COBOL/2  Workbench  is  a  ,f superb  interactive  environment”  and 
” professionally  crafted,”  according  to  recent  product  review. 


Q3WEEK 


PRODUCT 

EVALUATION 


We’re  very  proud  of  COBOL/2 
Workbench.  And  we’re  very  gratified 
at  achieving  a  weighted  score  of  9.6 
when  measured  against  corporate 
buyer  preferences  in  a  recent  PC 
Week  poll. 

From  our  mainframe  COBOL 
compatibility  features  to  our  easy-to- 
leam.  function  key  driven  menu  system.  Micro  Focus 
COBOL/2  Workbench  is  "equipped  to  support  the  ex¬ 
perienced  developer"  making  a  transition  from  terminals 
to  workstations  for  programming  and  maintenance  tasks. 

And  there’s  more  ..."Micro  Focus  belies  COBOL’s 


mainframe  heritage  with  the  artful  design  of  the 
Workbench  environment."...  and  "Micro  Focus’  debug¬ 
ger,  the  ANIMATOR,  lives  up  to  its  name  with  elegant 
displays  that  trace  execution  through  structural  diagrams 
as  well  as  through  highlighted  source  code." 

If  you  or  your  organization  want  to  improve  program¬ 
mer  productivity,  re-engineer  existing  COBOL  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  needs,  or  develop  high  performance,  easy 
to  maintain  business  applications  for  PCs,  LANs,  or 
mainframes,  give  us  a  call  at  Micro  Focus.  We  sell 
"Better  Way  of  Programming"  solutions. 

Call  Micro  Focus  today  at  1-800-872-6265  and 
request  a  reprint  of  the  entire  PC  Week  review. 


MICRO  FOCUS 


h™  Is  a  Hit! 

grrrmr 

lililiB 

Micro  Focus 

COBOL/2 

Workbench 

1.  Features  for  analyzing  code 
to  identify  errors  (1.04) 

10 

2.  Ability  to  meet  needs  and  fit 
habits  af  skilled  programmers 
(1.03) 

10 

3.  Sequential  integration  of 
tools  (1.00) 

9 

4.  Quality  of  documentation 
(0.97) 

10 

j 

5.  Quality  of  support  for  rehost¬ 
ing  mainframe  applications 
on  PC-based  COBOL 
implementations  (0.97) 

9 

Weighted  Score 

9.6 

Reprinted  from  PC  Week  M*y  28.  1990. 

Copyngl*  (c)  1990  Ziff  Comma  nicai  tore  Cotnpuy. 
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Traditional  PC  LAN 


AViiON  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  UNIX,  Novell  NetWare,  MS/DOS,  OS/2,  and  Macintosh  are  the  resp 
of  AT&T,  Novell  Inc.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  International  Business  Mochines,  Inc.,  and  Ap>ple  Computer,  Inc.  ©1 990  Data 


ive  registered  trademarks 
ieral  Corporation. 


Call  1-800-DATAGEN  to  learn  how  Data  General 
and  Novell  NetWare  let  your  PC  LAN  do  more. 


Data  General  has  a  host  of  Novell 
Portable  NetWare®  solutions  that  let 
your  existing  PC  LAN  run  multiple 
applications  simultaneously.  Novell 
Portable  NetWare  on  a  Data  General 
AViiON™  gives  your  PC  LAN  the  power  to 
share  MS/DOS®.  OS/2®,  MAC/OS®,  and 
UNIX®  files.  The  power  to  cruise  through 
MS/DOS,  OS/2,  and  UNIX  applications. 
And,  the  power  to  share  peripherals. 

Data  General’s  NetWare  for  AViiON  is 
the  first  RISC-based  NetWare  platform. 

It’s  fully  scalable  and  can  share  the 


server  with  major  standards  like  TCP/IP. 
It  also  uses  the  standard  NetWare  client 
software  and  Novell’s  IPX/SPX  Net¬ 
working  Protocol,  so  it  interoperates 
with  existing  Novell  LANs.  It  lets  users 
access  scores  of  applications.  And, 

Data  General  offers  a  Software 
Developer’s  Kit  to 
facilitate  the 
development  of 
client-server 
applications. 

Data  General’s 


line  of  Novell  NetWare  solutions  brings 
transparent  networking  and  distributed 
applications  to  all  your  PC  clients. 

To  learn  more  about  how  an  AViiON 
server  with  Novell’s  Portable  NetWare 
can  bring  more  power  and  more  applica¬ 
tions  to  your  LAJM,  call  the  distributors 
listed  below  or  1-800-DATAGEN.  Also,  ask 
about  Data  General’s  full  line  of  PCs. 

i  w  Data  General 

3400  Computer  Drive,  Westboro,  MA  01580 


DATA  GENERAL'S  NOVELL  NETWARE  DISTRIBUTORS 


GATES/FA  Distributing 

121  Interstate  Blvd. 

Greenville,  SC  29616 
Sales:  800-332-2222 
Customer  Support:  800-332-2299 
Technical  Support:  800-332-2315 
Credit:  800-332-3497 


Western  Microtechnology,  Inc. 

National  Sales  Office:  800-634-2248 


1 637  North  Brian  Street 
Orange,  CA  92667 
(714)  637-0200 

14636  N.E.  95th  Street 
Redmond,  WA  98052 
(206) 881-6737 


6837  Nancy  Ridge  Drive 
San  Diego,  CA  92121 
(619)453-8430 

1 2900  Saratoga  Avenue 
Saratoga,  CA  95070 
(408) 725-1660 


28720  Roadside  Drive 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91 301 
(818) 707-0377 

1800N.W.  169th  Place 
Beaverton,  OR  97006 
(503) 629-2082 


20  Blanchard  Road 
Burlington,  MA  01803 
(617) 273-2800 

2545  Tarpley  Road 
Carrollton,  TX  75006 
(214)416-0103 


264  Passaic  Avenue 
Fairfield,  NJ  07006 
(201) 882-4999 

Four  Eves  Drive 
Marlton,  NJ  08053 
(609) 59 6-7775 


At  codex,  we  turn  our  x.25 

PRODUCTS  INTO  X.25  SOLUTIONS. 

When  it  comes  to  supplying  custom¬ 
ers  with  X.25  products,  no  one’s  better 
equipped  than  Codex. 

That’s  because  we  offer  the  industry’s 
widest  range  of  X.25  equipment,  from 
backbone  nodes  to  feeder  devices  and  PADs 
With  features  that  prevent  a  single  point  of 
failure  from  disrupting  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  through  your  network. 

But  the  biggest  reason  people  use 
Codex  isn’t  our  products,  it’s  what  we  do 
with  them. 

We  integrate  our  X.25  devices  with 
all  types  of  networking  technologies,  both 
other  suppliers’  and  our  own.  In  fact,  over 
the  last  28  years  we’ve  designed,  installed, 
and  serviced  multi-technology  networks 
in  44  different  countries. 

As  a  result,  we  have  both  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  know-how  to  develop  the 
most  comprehensive  combination  of 
equipment  and  services  for  your  situation. 

So  call  us  at  1-800-426-1212 
ext.  7233.  And  find  out  what  lies  beyond 
X.25  technology. 

The  X.25  solution. 

codex  lirK,“G 

(^)  MOTOROLA 
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Physicist  turns  to  Sun;  NASA  sees  the  light 


ON  SITE 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  The 
federal  government  is  known  for 
a  lot  of  things.  Simplicity  is  not 
one  of  them. 

At  the  Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center  for  Astrophysics,  re¬ 
searcher  Ed  Kellogg  knows  that 
if  you  want  to  sell  an  idea  to  an 
organization  as  labyrinthian  and 
bureaucratic  as  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration,  you  present  your  ideas 
clearly  and  precisely  —  or  they 
may  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

But  that  just  was  not  happen¬ 
ing.  When  Kellogg  joined  the 
center  two  years  ago  as  an  astro¬ 
physicist,  government  proposals 
were  often  presented  in  mind- 
numbing  volumes  filled  with 
dense  text  and  complicated 
mathematical  equations.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  prepa¬ 
rations  were  created  using  ei¬ 
ther  a  large-print  typewriter  or  a 
PC  connected  to  dot  matrix 
printers. 

When  visuals  from  the  re¬ 
ports  were  put  in  an  overhead 
projector,  the  approach  was  of¬ 
ten  ham-fisted,  with  unprofes¬ 


sional  visuals  containing  neither 
borders  nor  identifying  logos  and 
on-screen  print  that  was  difficult 
to  read,  Kellogg  said. 

“People  went  away  from  the 
meetings  thinking  we  hadn’t  ac¬ 
complished  much  when,  in  fact, 
we  had,”  Kellogg  said.  “As  a  re¬ 
sult,  much  of  the  work  we  did  and 
the  progress  we  made  was  hid¬ 
den.” 

There’ll  be  changes 

Kellogg’s  patience  was  running 
short.  Changes  had  to  be  made, 
swiftly  and  boldly.  His  first  tar¬ 
get  involved  a  project  the  center 
co-manages  with  NASA:  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  X-Ray  Astrophysic  Facil¬ 
ity  (AXAF),  a  space-based  obser¬ 
vatory  scheduled  for  launching 
next  year  and  expected  to  orbit 
the  Earth  for  15  years.  The 
AXAF  will  measure  cosmic  X- 
rays  that  are  invisible  from 
Earth,  test  fundamental  laws  of 
physics  and  hopefully  answer 
questions  about  the  history  and 
fate  of  the  universe. 

Kellogg’s  first  efforts  will  be 
directed  toward  a  plan  the  cen¬ 
ter  had  to  calibrate  the  X-ray 
telescope  before  lift-off. 

Like  his  colleagues  —  the  30 
astrophysicists  and  30  engineers 
make  up  the  High  Energy  Astro¬ 


physics  division  —  Kellogg  used 
one  of  the  division’s  60  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  workstations 
for  engineering  tasks.  Now  he 
decided  it  was  time  to  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks. 

After  searching  through 
Sun’s  catalog  of  third-party  soft¬ 
ware,  Kellogg  chose  Frame 
Technologies  Framemaker  soft¬ 
ware  and  soon  began  sketching 
graphs  and  diagrams  on  his 
workstation. 

Soon  he  was  performing  com¬ 


plex  astrophysics  calculations 
and  graphics  layouts.  The  win¬ 
dowing  environment  enabled 
him  to  simultaneously  run  the 
electronic  publishing  package  in 
one  window,  display  a  spread¬ 
sheet  exhibiting  data  from  an  as¬ 
tronomical  database  in  another 
and  run  a  directory  executing 
Unix  commands  in  a  third.  A 
fourth  window  offers  electronic 
mail. 

His  first  project  turned  out  to 
be  an  elaborate  one,  using  60 


viewgraphs.  But  although  he 
lacked  previous  experience  with 
Framemaker,  he  averaged  a 
mere  six  minutes  per  sketch. 
First,  from  a  graphics  library, 
he  selected  three  geometric 
shapes:  two  circles  and  a  rectan¬ 
gle.  He  then  quickly  arranged 
the  shapes  into  a  diagram  of  the 
telescope  and  labeled  each  part. 
To  polish  up  the  image  he  insert¬ 
ed  cross-hatching  and  wrapped  a 
border  around  it. 

By  duplicating  the  diagram 
and  tailoring  it  for  each  succes¬ 
sive  viewgraph,  he  clarified  the 
main  points  of  his  presentation. 
The  preparation  that  once  took 
two  days  to  prepare  using  a  tex¬ 
tual  approach  now  took  less  than 
six  hours,  including  printing  and 
proofing.  “It  looked  like  I  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  the  graphics,  but  in 
fact  I  hadn’t,”  he  said.  “If  I  had 
used  only  text  in  my  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  headway  we  made  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  have  been  so  ap- 
parant.” 

The  electronic  publishing  set¬ 
up  has  quickly  become  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  division  and  re¬ 
cently  proved  vital  in  securing  a 
deal  to  design  and  construct  a  so¬ 
phisticated  X-ray  detection  sys¬ 
tem  for  NASA. 

“We  were  already  convinced 
we  were  best  equipped  to  handle 
these  jobs,”  said  a  proud  Kel¬ 
logg.  “Using  this  setup  now  en¬ 
ables  us  to  convince  NASA.  ’  ’ 


Quarterdeck,  Microsoft  see  eye-to-eye 

As  firms  talk  standards,  Desqview,  QEMM  releases  fill  Windows  void 


BY  CHARLES  VON  SIMSON 

CW  STAFF 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.  — 
Quarterdeck  Office  Systems, 
Inc.  recently  took  a  step  in  sync 
with  rival  Microsoft  Corp.  when 
it  announced  new  releases  of  its 
Desqview  multitasking  system 
and  Expanded  Memory  Manager 
(QEMM).  Desqview  2.3  will  al¬ 
low  users  to  run  DOS-extended 
programs  and  Windows  graphi¬ 
cal  applications  as  well  as  con¬ 
ventional  character-based  appli¬ 
cations. 

QEMM  5.1  provides  tools  for 
integrating  current  installed 


DOS  extended  programs  into 
Microsoft’s  Windows  3.0  envi¬ 
ronment.  QEMM  5.1  will  allow 
Windows  3.0  users  to  load  ter- 
minate-and-stay-resident  pro¬ 
grams,  device  drivers  and  DOS 
resources  into  high  memory 
when  running  in  real,  standard 
or  enhanced  modes  of  Windows 
3.0.  These  types  of  applications 
are  not  compatible  with  Win¬ 
dows  3.0  by  itself,  the  company 
said. 

By  moving  network  drivers 
and  memory-resident  programs 
out  of  the  DOS  address  space, 
applications  have  more  room  to 
run  in  memory. 


“It  was  pretty  clear  a  year 
ago  that  DOS  extended  applica¬ 
tions  and  Windows  3.0  were  go¬ 
ing  to  have  problems,”  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Able,  Windows  3.0  product 
manager  at  Microsoft.  “There 
was  a  sizable  difference  between 
Windows  and  the  virtual  control 
program  interface  that  had 
emerged  as  the  standard  pro¬ 
tected  mode  interface  for  most 
applications.” 

Executives  from  microchip 
manufacturer  Intel  Corp.  were 
instrumental  in  arranging  the 
meeting  between  Microsoft  and 
Quarterdeck  Office  Systems 
that  led  to  development  of  a 


compromise  architecture. 

Able  said  that  Intel  realized 
that  the  divergent  interface 
standards  would  confuse  the 
market  for  its  80386  micro¬ 
processor  products.  “Intel  acted 
as  a  catalyst,  and  we  got  togeth¬ 
er  the  DOS  protected-mode  in¬ 
terface.  Until  that  standard  is 
set,  the  Desqview  and  QEMM 
products  fill  a  significant  void  in 
the  Windows  3.0  area.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  set  of  products  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Able  said.  Currently,  no 
applications  work  under  the 
DOS  protected-mode  interface 
standard. 

“Microsoft  did  not  choose  to 
make  high  memory  available  to 
Windows  standard  or  enhanced 
mode  users,”  said  Therese  My¬ 
ers,  president  of  Quarterdeck. 
“This  revision  of  QEMM  will 


empower  Windows  users  who  in¬ 
tend  to  run  their  existing  DOS 
programs  in  Windows  3.0.” 

Desqview  2.3  will  allow  users 
of  Quarterdeck’s  environment  to 


INTEL  realized 
that  the  divergent 
interface  stan¬ 
dards  would  confuse 
the  market  for  its 
80386. 


run  DOS  programs,  286  extend¬ 
ed  DOS  applications  such  as  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3 
Release  3  and  386  DOS  extend¬ 
ed  programs  such  as  Borland  In¬ 
ternational’s  Paradox  386. 


DB2  ON  YOUR  PC 


Develop  full  scale  DB2  applications  on  your  PC! 
Join  the  thousands  of  DB2  developers  already 
benefiting  from  the  productivity  gains  provided 
by  the  XDB-COBOL  Workbench  for  DB2. 

XDB  puts  a  100%  DB2  compatible  SQL  DBMS  and 
COBOL  precompiler  in  your  PC — seamlessly 
integrated  with  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2  and  PC- 
CICS  for  interactive  development. 

Multi-user  development  can  be  supported  by  the 
XDB-SQL  Database  Server  in  MS-DOS,  UNIX, 
OS/2,  and  Netware  386  environments. 


“The  only  tool  available  that  adheres  closely 
enough  to  IBM’s  DB2  to  allow  applications 
developed  on  the  PC  to  be  migrated  to  the 
mainframe  with  little  or  no  modification.” 

PC  Week 
June  12,  1989 

“Develop  on  PCs  . . .  then  run  the  finished 
software  without  changes  against  DB2  data  on 
mainframes  thanks  to  XDB’s  DB2-compatible 
database  server  software.” 

DBMS 
January  1990 


Interested  in  DB2  power 
on  a  PC? 


CalL(301)  779-6030 


XDB  Systems,  Inc. 

7309  Baltimore  Avenue 
College  Park,  MD  20740 
FAX  (301)  779-2429 


1990  XDB  Systems.  Inc.  XDB  is  a  registered  trademark  of  XDB  Systems,  Inc.  DB2  is  a  trademark  of  IBM.  Other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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c  W)  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  ®Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  OPEN  LOOK  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T.  All  other  products  or  services 


'FLAWING  AT  A 
EAR  YOU 


The  OPEN  LOOK  "user  interface. 

It's  a  real  hit  with  independent  software 
vendors,  in-house  developers  and  end 
users.  In  fact,  over  300  applications  are  in 
development  today.  By  people  like  Lotus,® 
INFORMIX,®  Island  Graphics,®  Interleaf,® 
and  Frame!  And  it's  the  most  popular 
front  end  to  UNIX!  For  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First  of  all,  it  makes  UNIX  easy  to  use. 
Because  there  are  no  complicated  UNIX 
commands.  It  also  looks  better  than  any 
other  interface.  From  its  icons  to  its  3D 
elements.  And  makes  users  more  effi¬ 
cient.  For  example,  our  drag  and  drop 
feature  gives  them  a  simple,  intuitive 
way  to  move  files  around  the  desktop. 
Our  push-pin  icon  makes  it  even  easier 
to  use.  And  OPEN  LOOK  gives  users 
the  same  interface  across  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,  so  they  learn  it  once.  And  enjoy 
access  to  a  huge  range  of  network 
resources. 

As  a  developer,  you'll  see  it's  also  the 
easiest  to  work  with.  Because  it's  part  of 
OpenWindows,"  a  complete  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  With  the  tools  you 
need  to  create  applications  faster  than 


ever.  And  ready-made  features,  like  our 
DeskSet  “  graphical  productivity  tools, 
that  you  can  give  users  right  away. 

Of  course,  the  business  reasons  to 
choose  OPEN  LOOK  are  just  as  strong. 
OPEN  LOOK  is  the  standard  interface 
of  AT&T's  UNIX  System  V.4,  so  it's 
included  at  no  charge.  And  it  will  run  on 
over  20  platforms,  including  DEC,®  HP,® 
and  IBM.®  Since  it's  portable  across  multi¬ 
ple  platforms,  you  only  write  your  appli¬ 
cation  once.  Which  saves  thousands  of 
man-hours.  Finally,  with  OPEN  LOOK, 
you  have  the  full  support  of  a  company 
that  leads  the  workstation  industry  in 
worldwide  shipments! 

We've  put  together  a  videotape  that 
shows  you  exactly  what  OPEN  LOOK  is 
all  about.  Just  call  us  at  1-800-624-8999 
(ext.  2068),  and  we'll  send  you  a  free  copy. 

Then  find  a  nice  comfortable  seat  close 
to  your  screen.  Because  the  closer  you 
look,  the  better  we  get. 


mentioned  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies  or  organizations.  ^Source,  International  Data  Corporation,  1990.  36.3%  market  share. 
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ATMs  deal  in  wheels  now 

National,  Budget  rollout  unmanned  car  rental  booths 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
and  ALANJ.  RYAN 

CW  STAFF 


After  a  long  flight  —  probably  with  delays 

—  most  travelers  are  not  keen  on  the  idea 
of  queuing  up  behind  eight  or  10  other 
people  to  sign  a  prearranged  car  rental 
contract.  At  least  that  is  what  National 
Car  Rental  System,  Inc.  is  counting  on. 

Similarly,  consumers  are  not  too 
thrilled  with  having  to  run  about  town 
looking  for  a  car  rental  office  after  drop¬ 
ping  off  their  own  cars  for  several  days  of 
expensive  repairs.  That  is  what  Budget 
Rent-A-Car  figures. 

Beginning  in  September,  National  will 
roll  out  the  second  installment  of  its 
Smart  Key  technology  —  Smart  Key  II 

—  which  allows  for  quick  car  rentals  for 
its  frequent  customers  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  counter  personnel.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  200  of  the  automated  teller 
machine  (ATM)-type  interactive  units 


will  be  in  place  at  National  locations,  pre¬ 
dominately  at  airports. 

Meanwhile,  Budget  is  installing  40 
automated  systems;  however,  unlike  Na¬ 
tional,  it  is  focusing  its  ATM-like  remote 
transaction  booths  in  mall  locations  rath¬ 
er  than  at  airports  or  hotels  and  is  target¬ 
ing  the  system  at  new  customers. 

Budget  tested  the  mall  concept  by  in¬ 
stalling  four  booths  at  Sears  Automotive 
Centers  malls  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
area.  Based  on  the  test,  Budget  has  or¬ 
dered  40  of  the  approximately  $25,000 
booths  for  installation  in  Minneapolis;  San 
Francisco;  Seattle;  Hawaii;  Raleigh-Dur- 
ham,  N.C.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C.,  which 
are  all  strong  markets  for  Budget.  The 
company  has  options  on  another  60 
booths  from  RT  Technologies,  a  San  An¬ 
tonio-based  start-up. 

Customers  sit  in  the  remote  transac¬ 
tion  booth  and  connect  to  a  central  reser¬ 
vation  desk  via  a  phone.  A  reservation 
clerk  directs  the  customer  through  the 


Budget’s  remote  transaction  booths 
use  video  images  to  verify  contracts 


rental  process,  using  video  images  trans¬ 
mitted  via  the  computer  to  verify  driver’s 
licenses  and  contracts.  Customers  slide 
their  credit  cards  through  a  magnetic- 
stripe  reader,  and  the  computer  process¬ 


es  the  information  and  prints  out  a  con¬ 
tract.  The  camera  verifies  that  the 
customer  signs  the  contract,  and  an  at¬ 
tached  carousel  deposits  the  appropriate 
keys  with  the  customer.  The  average 
transaction  takes  5  minutes. 

National’s  system  is  built  around  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  linked  to  National’s  cen¬ 
tral  processor  in  Minneapolis,  according 
to  Chief  Information  Officer  Jack  Living¬ 
ston.  Access  to  the  system  and  the  cars 
that  can  be  delivered  through  it  can  be 
controlled  in  real  time  from  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Minneapolis  headquarters,  he  said. 

Using  Smart  Key  II,  the  customer 
would  walk  up  to  the  machine  at  an  airport 
or  other  fleet  location.  Using  a  National 
credit  card,  the  user  can  see  an  inventory 
of  available  rentals  at  that  location.  The 
user  selects  a  car,  takes  a  receipt  from  the 
machine,  goes  to  the  lot  and  drives  off 
with  a  car.  The  only  human  intervention 
will  be  confirmation  of  the  rental  by  the 
lot  attendant  as  the  driver  leaves. 

The  original  Smart  Key  machines  — 
which  actually  present  keys  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  —  debuted  in  March  1989.  They 
will  still  be  used  in  smaller  airports  and 
less-secure  National  lots  where  keys  can¬ 
not  be  left  in  the  cars. 


Topscan  targets  tedium  of  document  scanning 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Since  it  is  impossible  to  fit  a  human  brain 
into  an  optical  character  recognition 
(OCR)  system  to  spot  mistakes,  it  can  be 
tricky  to  transfer  hard  copy  to  a  database. 

Scanner  users  have  long  bemoaned  the 
task  of  paging  through  an  electronically 
stored  document  and  the  original  in  order 
to  reconcile  errors.  However,  at  Coopers 
&  Lybrand,  a  consulting  and  accounting 
firm  based  in  New  York,  users  think  they 
have  found  the  balance  between  intelli¬ 
gence,  speed  and  cost.  Three  months  ago, 
the  firm  picked  up  Topscan  Professional. 
Introduced  last  year,  Topscan  is  an  OCR 
firmware  product  by  Calera  Recognition 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Another  firm,  marketing  consultants 
The  TDA  Group  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has 
picked  up  a  downsized  software  version  of 
Topscan,  Wordscan  Plus/AT,  designed 
for  less  production-intensive  settings. 
The  Topscan  series  of  products  was  for¬ 
mally  introduced  last  month. 

Intensive  use 

Topscan  has  document  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  intended  for  heavy  production 
use.  Among  the  features  is  a  forms-identi- 
fication  program  that  allows  Topscan  to 
identify  which  form  it  is  reading  so  it  can 
scan  the  correct  sections  quickly.  Word- 
scan  lacks  most  management  features  be¬ 
cause  it  is  aimed  at  the  more  casual  OCR 
user,  a  company  spokeswoman  said. 

Both  run  IBM  or  IBM-compatible  plat¬ 
forms  based  on  Intel  Corp.  80286  and 
higher,  with  a  minimum  of  2M  bytes  of 
memory. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  senior  associate 
Andrey  Hankewycz  said  the  firm  process¬ 
es  50  to  100  three-page  management  re¬ 
ports  with  tables  each  week.  Those  docu¬ 
ments  are  scanned  on  a  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  Scanjet  Plus  and,  until  recently,  were 
electronically  stored  with  an  older  Calera 
OCR  device,  Truescan,  he  said. 

Hankewycz  said  he  switched  three 
months  ago  to  Topscan  Professional  for 


one  basic  reason:  Topscan  reduced  the 
number  of  steps  involved  in  processing 
paper,  compared  with  its  predecessor.  He 
said  Topscan  beat  out  its  competitors, 
Caere  Corp.  and  Xerox  Imaging  Systems. 

TDA  Group  partner  Bob  Tabke  also 
said  he  found  the  new  Topscan/Wordscan 
programming  superior  to  previous  Calera 
products.  “It’s  at  least  two  or  three  times 
faster  in  terms  of  correcting  the  copy  to 
match  the  original,”  Tabke  said. 

In  preview  mode,  both  Topscan  and 
Wordscan  allow  operators  to  select  spe¬ 


cific  fields  on  each  page  to  be  scanned  and 
stored,  eliminating  the  need  to  process 
whole  documents.  In  correction  mode, 
they  use  different  colored  highlights  to 
cite  suspected  spelling  errors,  wrong 
characters  and  words  not  in  their  dictio¬ 
nary. 

Other  systems  use  a  tilde  or  an  aster¬ 
isk  to  indicate  problem  words,  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  work  through 
copy  quickly,  Hankewycz  said.  Tabke  said 
he  has  been  unable  to  find  these  features 
in  Wordscan’s  $595  price  range.  Word¬ 


scan  runs  on  either  an  Intel  286  or  386 
processor  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  3.0. 

Calera  offers  a  pop-up  window  in  both 
products  that,  on  command,  will  display  a 
highlighted  word  exactly  as  it  was  record¬ 
ed  by  the  scanner.  This  feature, 
Hankewycz  said,  virtually  eliminates  the 
need  to  go  back  to  the  paper  original  in 
the  correction  process. 

The  Topscan  computer  board  costs 
$6,495,  combined  with  a  Calera  scanner, 
it  runs  $31,950.  The  Wordscan  software- 
only  product  costs  $595;  the  firmware 
product,  Wordscan  Plus  AT,  costs 
$3,995. 
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Truckin’  down  the  road  to  efficiency 


ONSITE 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


KNOXVILLE,  Term.  —  With  a  fleet  of  41 
tractor-trailer  trucks  delivering  food¬ 
stuffs  to  7,000  client  sites  across  the 
Southeast,  the  folks  at  Institutional  Job¬ 
bers  Food  Service  Distributors,  Inc.  know 
the  importance  of  being  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time. 

Looking  to  boost  route  productivity  by 
decreasing  unnecessary  mileage,  Institu¬ 
tional  Jobbers  recently  replaced  its  mini¬ 
computer  fixed-routing  software  system 
with  a  more  flexible  personal  computer 
package.  The  software,  called  Trucks,  is 
from  STSC,  Inc.  in  Rockville,  Md.,  and 
Version  6.0  of  the  program  is  currently 
whirring  away  on  the  food  company’s 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  386/25  comput¬ 
er  under  the  MS-DOS  operating  environ¬ 
ment. 

“The  problem  with  the  previous  sys¬ 
tem  was  that  it  was  done  manually  on  the 
Hewlett-Packard  3000  machine,”  said 


Lowell  Cummings,  the  company’s  trans¬ 
portation  supervisor.  “Adjustments  took 
a  while,  and  we  couldn’t  automatically  ac¬ 
count  for  things  like  product  fluctuation.” 

Fluctuations  are  a  fact  of  life  at  the  food 
distribution  organization.  The  company 
delivers  goods  to  restaurants,  schools  and 
hospitals  in  nine  Southeastern  states  and 
reports  $150  million  in  annual  sales. 

Keeping  orders  in  order 

Trucks  6.0  provides  a  database  that  sorts 
by  city,  state,  Zip  Code,  customer  number 
and  customer  name  and  computes  all  or¬ 
ders  by  latitude,  longitude  and  proximity 
to  the  distribution  center.  The  program 
then  plots  optimum  delivery  routes  cov¬ 
ering  the  least  distance  on  easily  traveled 
roads. 

“It’s  taken  the  guesswork  out  of  deliv¬ 
ery  times,”  Cummings  said.  “Now,  if  a 
key  customer  needs  a  10  o’clock  delivery, 
we  can  guarantee  a  10  a.m.  delivery.” 

Cummings  said  that  while  business  has 
increased,  his  company  has  actually  elimi¬ 
nated  six  routes  per  night  since  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed  in  April.  “We’re  driving 


about  40,000  miles  a  month  less,  and  that 
gives  us  a  very  significant  dollar  savings,” 
he  noted. 

After  looking  at  several  software  pro¬ 
grams,  including  Roadshow  from  Routing 

Technology  Software  and  _ 

Roadnet  Technologies’ 

Roadnet,  the  company  de¬ 
cided  that  STSC  offered 
the  best  overall  package 
for  their  purposes.  The 
Trucks  package  did  not 
have  as  many  pretty  pic¬ 
tures  to  look  at,  Cummings 
said,  but  the  answers  were 

better.  Ease  of  use  was  _ 

also  a  deciding  factor  in  the 
purchase. 

The  installation  process  took  approxi¬ 
mately  three  months,  with  a  significant 
chunk  of  that  time  devoted  to  cleaning  the 
customer  database,  Cummings  said. 
STSC  was  on-site  for  three  weeks  during 
the  installation  process,  he  added,  and  has 
followed  up  with  very  good  phone  sup¬ 
port. 

The  software’s  flexibility  is  another 


key  to  its  success  at  Industrial  Jobbers. 
The  stops  are  always  changing,  according 
to  Cummings,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
parameters  involved.  These  include  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation  specifications 
on  the  number  of  hours  any  one  driver 
may  log  in  a  single  day,  individual  truck 
weights  and  volume  of  cargo,  as  well  as 
destination  and  customer  location.  The 


E’RE  DRIVING  about 
40,000  miles  a  month  less,  and 
that  gives  us  a  very  significant 
dollar  savings.” 


LOWELL  CUMMINGS 
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package  prints  out  reports  on  variable 
cost  per  mile,  cost  per  hour  and  number  of 
dispatch  calls. 

Cummings  said  the  company  is  now 
paying  an  incentive  plan  based  on  the 
Trucks  program.  If  the  driver  runs  faster 
than  the  package  predicts,  he  gets  a  bo¬ 
nus.  “This  way,  the  faster  guys  get  re¬ 
warded,  while  the  slower  ones  get  penal¬ 
ized,”  he  said. 


TI  plans  OS/2 -based  tool  set 

New  IEF  components  to  parallel  MS-DOS  counterparts 

BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 

CW  STAFF 


Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  is  planning  an 
OS/2-based  tool  set  for  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility  (IEF),  to  ship  some¬ 
time  this  summer. 

According  to  marketing  manager 
Gregory  E.  Mann,  the  new  IEF  compo¬ 
nents  will  allow  users  to  develop  and  test 


models  for  systems  using  OS/2  worksta¬ 
tions.  The  models  can  then  be  used  to 
generate  code  for  other  hardware  plat¬ 
forms  such  as  MVS. 

The  OS/2  versions  of  the  Planning, 
Analysis  and  Design  modules  will  be  very 
similar  to  their  existing  MS-DOS  counter¬ 
parts,  Mann  said. 

New  for  the  OS/2  world  is  the  Con¬ 
struction  Toolset,  which  generates  Cobol 


source  code  and  relational  database  defi¬ 
nition  statements.  Construction  currently 
works  with  DBM,  the  database  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  is  included  with  IBM’s 
OS/2  Extended  Edition,  although  TI  may 
add  other  DBMSs  in  the  future,  according 
to  Mann. 

Also,  TI  is  developing  an  IEF  tool  set 
for  Unix  workstations,  although  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  ready  to  formally  announce 
that,  Mann  added. 

In  the  meantime,  the  four  OS/2  tools 
will  sell  for  $23,800.  A  trade-in  program 
is  available  for  current  users  of  the  DOS 
packages. 


RS/6000 
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ture  will  come  into  its  own  within  the  next 
three  years  and  be  incorporated  into  the 
RS/6000. 

“The  32-bit  architecture  is  running 
out  of  gas  [in  the  workstation],”  Hester 
said.  “We’ll  need  to  address  far  more  than 
4G  bytes  of  addressable  memory.” 

Additionally,  a  16M-bit  memory  chip 
will  be  standard  on  the  machine  within 
three  years,  Hester  said. 

•  Although  low-cost  RS/6000  models  are 
planned,  Hester  said  that  the  top-priority 
“real-life”  systems  will  be  priced  at 
$10,000  and  up. 

“It  doesn’t  take  too  long  to  figure  out 
that  the  bare-bones  prices  that  people  ad¬ 
vertise  are  a  long  way  from  what  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  to  put  a  usable  machine  into  an 
organization,”  he  said. 

•  The  availability  of  a  wide  range  of  soft¬ 
ware  applications  will  go  a  long  way  in 
selling  the  RS/6000,  according  to  Hester, 
and  he  promised  “improved”  but  unspeci¬ 
fied  advances  in  IBM’s  compiler  technol¬ 
ogy. 

Meanwhile,  IBM  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  the  POWER  architecture’s  func¬ 
tionality  and  power  —  for  example,  by 
shrinking  the  circuitry. 


GET  OFF  THE 
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I  In  May,  1988,  we  installed  the  first  4400  Automated  Cartridge  System.  A  system  able  to  store  6000 18-track  cartridges  in  a  single 
library  and  access  any  one  of  them  in  as  little  as  30  seconds— for  some  applications,  it's  even  faster.  We  dubbed  our  breakthrough 
technology  Nearline®  since  it's  nearly  as  fast  as  online  data  storage  and  nearly  as  inexpensive  as  offline.  Two  years  later,  we've  sold 
1500  automated  tape  libraries  and  over  25,000  4480  cartridge  drives.  And  while  550  StorageTek  customers  are  seeing  incredible  cost 
I  savings,  our  competition  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1-800-456-7689.  Well  arrange  for  you  to  see  a  fully 
operational  4400  in  person.  Outside  the  U.S.  call  (303)  673-3017  or  write  StorageTek  ACS  Marketing,  2270  South  88th  St,  Louisville,  CO  80028-4358,  and 
well  get  back  to  you  immediately.  Of  course,  if  you're  in  no  hurry,  call  our  competition. 


StorageTek, 


Break  in  tradition? 

Hester  added  that  IBM  is  considering 
breaking  with  tradition  by  licensing  the 
POWER  architecture,  but  he  would  not 
speculate  on  who  the  interested  parties 
would  be. 

Analysts,  however,  have  put  forth  one 
possible  client:  Steve  Jobs’  Next,  Inc.,  an 
IBM  partner  that  has  said  it  will  produce  a 
machine  based  on  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  technology. 

While  Hester  did  express  interest  in 
the  chip-design  work  being  done  in  galli¬ 
um  arsenide  by  people  such  as  Cray  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  founder  Seymour  Cray,  he 
predicted  that  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
IBM’s  Personal  Computers  and  worksta¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  be  based  on  CMOS 
technology. 
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have  acquired  a  word-of-mouth  reputa¬ 
tion  from  users  (for  good  or  bad). 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  more  convinc¬ 
ing  argument  to  take  the  plunge  and  aban¬ 
don  the  old-fashioned  nostrum  of  “the 
costlier  the  better.” 

Everybody  has  heard  horror  stories 
about  crummy  clones.  Kaypro  —  its  new 
management  admits  —  shipped  out  a  lot 
of  defective  machines,  but  that  company 
has  since  filed  for  Chapter  11.  But  com¬ 
panies  such  as  AST  and  ALR  have  proven 
their  staying  power  and  have  been  gain¬ 
ing  market  share,  according  to  research¬ 
ers.  These  companies’  current  offerings 


and  future  prospects  have  landed  them  on 
the  most-favored  lists  of  Wall  Street  ana¬ 
lysts  such  as  Paine  Webber’s  Stephen 
Smith. 

Furthermore,  relatively  venerable 
companies  such  as  AST  and  Wyse  have 
logged  their  share  of  ringing  endorse¬ 
ments  from  longtime  customers.  Melvin 
Boyer,  MIS  director  at  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corp.  in  Portland,  Ore.,  says  75%  to  80% 
of  the  company’s  personal  computers 
are  clones  from  AST  and  other  vendors. 
“AST  does  make  good  equipment;  we  do 
not  have  any  problems  in  that  arena,”  he 
said. 

“From  what  I  could  determine,  Wyse 
is  as  reliable  as  Compaq,”  said  Don  Race, 
director  of  information  systems  at  Cedar 
Fair,  an  amusement  park  partnership  in 


Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Companies  that  lack  such  a  track  rec¬ 
ord  are  instead  tempting  users  with  tech¬ 
nology  innovations  and  peace-of-mind 
guarantees.  Airis  Corp.,  a  Chicago-based 
notebook  PC  start-up,  recently  leap¬ 
frogged  the  higher-priced  competition 
with  an  IBM  Video  Graphics  Array- 
equipped  unit  that  gains  12  hours  of  bat¬ 
tery  life  from  patented  power-conserv¬ 
ing  innovations.  The  company  was  also 
able  to  price  the  unit  about  $1,000  less 
than  its  closest  competitors. 

Another  newcomer,  Wang’s  WLT 
Systems,  Inc.  PC  Express  line,  tried  to 
soothe  skittish  users  last  month  by  ex¬ 
tending  its  free  on-site  service  plan  from 
one  year  to  three.  The  plan  is  triple  the 
length  of  the  average  PC  warranty. 


FILE  E  CUT  PRINT  DATA  UTILITIES  FORMAT  OPTIONS  HELP 


The  price  is  beautiful  too. 


Any  way  you  look  at  it,  this  is  an 
attractive  monitor. 

Introducing  the  Amdek  AM/738 
SMARTSCAN.  It  has  a  14"screen 
with  EVGA  resolution  (1024  x  768) 
capable  of  displaying  an  unlimited 
number  of  colors. 

A  razor  sharp  .31  mm  dot  pitch 
keeps  everything  from  graphics  to 
type  amazingly  clear  and  in  fine 
detail.  And  a  larger  viewing  area. 


thanks  to  high  resolution,  means  less 
scrolling  and  more  productivity. 

So  the  AM/738  will  do  a  beautiful 
job  with  today  s  graphics  software. 
As  well  as  tomorrow’s. 

Add  the  AM/138  video  card 
and  you  also  get  autosizing  and  a 
virtually  flicker-free  screen. 

All  for  a  very  competitive  price. 

Of  course,  that  should  come  as 
no  surprise.  Because  the  AM/738 


is  made  by  Amdek,  a  company 
with  13  years  experience  in  the 
computer  monitor  business. 

The  new  Amdek  AM/738 
SMARTSCAN.  Its  screen  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  its  price  is  even  more 
appealing.  For  the  dealer  nearest 
you,  call  1-800-PC  AMDEK. 

.:s:/4MDEK 

Amdek  is  a  registered  trademark 
and  brand  name  of  Wyse  Technology  Inc. 


Some  second-tier  players  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  pushing  the  technology  en¬ 
velope  with  such  high-end  designs  as 
symmetric  multiprocessor  systems.  ALR 
and  AT&T  joined  Zenith  and  Compaq 
with  their  own  multiprocessor  boxes  ear¬ 
lier  this  month.  Once  these  systems 
ship,  they  will  rival  the  power  of  low-end 
minicomputers  from  old-guard  vendors 
like  NCR  and  DEC. 

But  a  lot  of  cloners  seem  content 
churning  out  no-frills  286  machines. 
There’s  a  method  to  this  seeming  mad¬ 
ness,  however.  As  Compaq  and  NEC  shift 
their  attention  away  from  this  “antiquat¬ 
ed”  processor,  low-end  users  may  be 
grateful  that  somebody  still  makes  what 
they  need. 

Meanwhile,  clone  users  are  walking 
around  with  a  lot  of  spare  change  jingling 
loudly  in  their  pockets,  and  my  Dad  is 
recommending  used  Nissans  to  all  of  his 
friends. 


Pastore  is  a  Computerworld  senior  writer. 


Multiprocessor 
extension  fans 
Compaq  fires 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 
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SANTA  CRUZ,  Calif.  —  The  recent  de¬ 
livery  of  SCO  MPX,  the  multiprocessor 
extension  to  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation’s 
SCO  Unix  System  V/386,  Release  3.2 
may  prove  to  be  the  spark  needed  to  fire 
up  what  some  observers  say  are  sluggish 
sales  of  Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s 
Systempro. 

Compaq  has  shipped  just  1,572 
Systempros  worldwide  through  May,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Dunkle,  a  vice-president 
at  Workgroup  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  group  in  Hampton,  N.H. 
“We  believe  that  to  be  50%  of  their  ex¬ 
pectations,”  he  said. 

Sales  have  been  stymied  in  part,  say 
analysts,  because  a  number  of  multi¬ 
processor  operating  systems  capable  of 
exploiting  the  machine’s  hardware  had 
not  shipped.  These  include  OS/2  Version 
2.0,  Novell,  Inc.’s  Netware/386  Version 
3.2  and  until  recently,  SCO  MPX. 
Sources  close  to  SCO  claimed  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  booked  just  300  orders  for  SCO 
MPX  so  far. 

SCO’s  delivery  of  MPX  is  well  timed 
from  Compaq’s  point  of  view,  given 
AT&T’s  multiprocessing  server  an¬ 
nouncements  made  at  Comdex/Spring 
’90. 

AT&T’s  hardware  requires  AT&T’s 
Unix  System  V,  Release  4.0.3  in  order  to 
provide  multiprocessing  operations,  and 
that  version  is  not  expected  to  ship  until 
the  fourth  quarter.  The  net  for  Compaq  is 
a  two-quarter  window  of  opportunity  in 
the  Unix-based  multiprocessing  server 
market. 

Priced  at  $895,  SCO  MPX  is  based  on 
multiprocessor  technology  developed  by 
Corollary,  Inc.  and  SCO.  It  also  serves  as  a 
multiprocessor  extension  to  SCO’s  Open 
Desktop  graphical  operating  system  for 
Intel  Corp.  80386  and  1486-based  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  MPX  reportedly  pro¬ 
vides  symmetric,  closely  coupled  multi¬ 
processing. 
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NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 

Ogivar  Technologies,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  Interport  Sta¬ 
tion,  a  workstation  system  that 
can  be  detached  to  form  a  laptop. 

The  Interport  Station  Model 
SX386  uses  Intel  Corp.’s  20- 
MHz  80386SX  processor,  and 
Model  386/33E  includes  Intel’s 
33-MHz  386DX  processor  and 
an  Extended  Industry  Standard 
Architecture  bus. 

The  product  supports  MS- 
DOS,  OS/2  and  Unix  operating 
systems.  The  Interport  SX386 
costs  $5,395,  and  the  Interport 
386/33E  sells  for  $6,995. 
Ogivar 
7200  Route 
Transcanadienne 
Ville  Saint-Laurent 
Quebec,  Canada  H4T  1A3 
(514)737-3340 

Grid  Systems  Corp.  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  notebook-size  laptop 
computer  with  a  removable  hard 
disk  drive. 

The  Grid  1810  allows  users 
to  exchange  data  between  laptop 
and  desktop  computers  by 
switching  disk  drives.  Features 
include  an  81-key,  full-size  key¬ 
board,  a  10-in.  diagonal  IBM  En¬ 
hanced  Graphics  Adapter  display 
with  1:1  aspect  ratio  and  a  2,400 
bit/sec.  Microcom,  Inc.  Micro- 
corn  Network  Protocol  modem 
that  uses  data  compression  to 
double  its  speed. 

A  standard  configuration  is 
available  for  $2,895. 

Grid 

47211  Lake  vie  w  Blvd. 
Fremont,  Calif.  94538 
(415)656-4700 


Board-level 

devices 

Award  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  incorporated 
Digital  Research,  Inc.’s  read¬ 
only  memory-executable  DR- 
DOS  operating  system  on  a  plug¬ 
in  card. 

The  new  product,  dubbed 
ROS  card,  enables  users  to  up¬ 
grade  their  systems  to  a  newer 
version  of  DOS.  Since  its  operat¬ 
ing  system  uses  less  memory, 
users  are  provided  with  more 
memory  to  run  large  applica¬ 
tions,  the  vendor  said.  ROS  card 
is  compatible  with  IBM  Personal 
Computer  XT,  AT,  Personal 
System/2  and  compatibles  and 
laptops. 

The  suggested  list  price  is 
$199. 

Award  Software 
130  Knowles  Drive 
Los  Gatos,  Calif.  95030 
(408)370-7979 

Truevision,  Inc.  has  unveiled  a 
single-card  computer  designed 
to  transform  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  ATs  and  compatibles  into 
desktop  graphics  and  video  sys¬ 
tems. 


Horizon860  includes  a  33- 
MHz  Intel  Corp.  I860  micro¬ 
processor  that  reportedly  per¬ 
forms  rendering  and  modeling 
procedures  10  to  20  times  faster 
than  host  systems. 

Horizon860’s  expandable  bus 
architecture,  the  Horizonbus, 
transfers  data  at  264M  byte/sec. 


A  second  bus  connects  to  an  AT 
bus  to  provide  communications 
with  a  host,  according  to  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

A  4M-byte  configuration  is 
available  30  days  after  receipt  of 
order  for  $6,295.  An  8M-byte 
version  costs  $7,295. 

Truevision 

7340  Shadeland  Station 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46256 
(317)  841-0332 


Software  utilities 

Micromath  Scientific  Software 
has  released  an  upgrade  to  its 
Graph  package  for  scientific 
plotting  and  data  transforma¬ 
tion. 

Version  2.0  of  Graph  features 
grid-line  plotting,  bar  graph  or 
histogram  plotting,  logit  and 
probit  axes  and  transforms  for 


analyzing  sigmoidally  or  normal¬ 
ly  distributed  data,  according  to 
the  vendor. 

The  product  requires  640K 
bytes  of  memory,  two  floppy  disk 
drives  and  a  graphics  adapter.  It 
can  run  on  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  or  compatibles  with  MS- 
DOS  3.0  or  higher,  the  vendor 
said. 

Single-user  copies  of  the  pro- 
Continued  on  page  72 


Mainframe 
Current  Events 


Candle  First  to  Support  CICS/ESA 

. . . . 


;  v-  v  . -J  .  N 


OMEGAMON®  Supports 
IMS  3.1 


IBM  Releases  VM/XA  SP2.1 


Support  for  VM/XA  ^ 


The  best  way  to  keep  your  name  in  the 
headlines  is  to  do  something  remarkable 
. . .  over  and  over  again. 

At  Candle  Corporation,  that  feat  is  called 
“IBM  currency”  -  keeping  pace  with  each 
new  IBM  release  in  every  environment. 

Matching  IBM  stride  for  stride  is  a 
costly  undertaking.  That’s  why  many  of 
our  competitors  are  reluctant  to  support 
new  releases  until  the  market  is  well- 
populated.  But  at  Candle,  we’ve  always 
had  a  soft  spot  for  pioneers  -  especially 
those  data  centers  that  can’t  wait  six 
months  for  today’s  breakthroughs. 

Our  commitment  begins  with  enormous 
R&D  expenditures,  but  that’s  only  part 
of  the  story.  We’ve  also  assembled  teams 


of  specialists  in  every  environment  - 
professionals  who  tap  the  full  potential  of 
the  latest  IBM  technologies. 

Candle’s  quest  for  currency  also  carries 
over  to  technical  support  and  education. 
Whether  it’s  in  a  classroom  or  on  the 
phone,  our  people  are  specially  trained  to 
provide  up-to-the-minute  answers  about 
new  IBM  releases  and  the  Candle  products 
that  support  them. 

At  Candle,  we  believe  in  making  head¬ 
lines,  not  excuses.  For  the  current  news, 
contact  your  Candle  account  representative 
today  or  call  (800)  843-3970  and  ask 
for  Department  603C.  . 

!  Candle 

Copyright  ©  1990  Candle  Corporation 
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gram  cost  $79;  quantity  discounts  are 

available  with  site  licenses. 

Micromath 

2034  E.  Fort  Union  Blvd. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84121 
(801)943-0290 

Interactive  Systems  Corp.  has  made  Pe¬ 
ter  Norton  Computing,  Inc.’s  suite  of  disk 
and  file  management  tools  available  for 
users  of  the  Interactive  Unix  System 
V/386,  Release  3.2  family  of  Unix  system 
software  products  and  Intel  Corp.  80386- 
based  machines  running  AT&T’s  Unix 
System  V/386,  Release  3.2. 

The  Norton  Utilities  for  System  V  was 
adapted  to  the  Unix  platform  by  Segue 
Software,  Inc.  and  Interactive  under  the 


terms  of  an  agreement  announced  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1989. 

The  product  is  shipping  for  $295. 
Interactive 

2401  Colorado  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90404 
(800)  346-7111 


Software  applications 
packages 

Carberry  Technology,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  CAD-Leaf,  an  open  system  soft¬ 
ware  product  that  allows  users  of  Inter¬ 
leaf,  Inc.’s  Interleaf  Technical  Publishing 
System  to  translate  graphic  files  from  one 
application  format  to  another. 

The  product  can  be  used  to  convert 
computer-aided  design  (CAD)  and  com¬ 


puter-aided  engineering  drawings  from 
most  CAD  systems. 

CAD-Leaf  was  designed  to  run  on  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun-2,  -3  and  -4  as 
well  as  Sun’s  3861  under  Unix.  It  is  ship¬ 
ping  for  $4,995  per  system. 

Carberry 
32  Emery  Road 
Townsend,  Mass.  01469 
(508)  597-5527 


Data  storage 

Applied  Digital  Data  Systems,  Inc.’s  sys¬ 
tems  division  has  announced  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  computer  system  that  incorporates  a 
32-bit  microprocessor  with  64K  bytes  of 
cache  memory,  4M  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  and  a  Vi- in.  cartridge  tape. 


Mentor  1/25  includes  an  Intel  Corp. 
80386  processor  running  at  25  MHz  and 
can  be  equipped  with  a  107M-  or  380M- 
byte  hard  disk  drive.  The  system  features 
a  small  computer  systems  interface  for 
data  transfers,  according  to  the  vendor.  It 
was  designed  to  accommodate  up  to  17 
users. 

The  product  is  priced  at  $  1 6,795  and  is 
now  available. 

ADDS 

Systems  Division 
100  Marcus  Blvd. 

Hauppauge,  N.Y.  11788 
(516)231-5400 

The  Optimem  Products  Group  division  of 
Cipher  Data  Products,  Inc.  has  introduced 
a  write-once  read-many  (WORM)  optical 
storage  jukebox. 

The  Optimem  7650  Desktop  Library 
System  provides  6.5G  bytes  of  data  stor¬ 
age  by  using  10  5  Vi -in.  double-sided  opti¬ 
cal  discs  in  a  compact  desktop  unit.  The 
system  employs  Optimem’s  650  WORM 
drive,  which  features  an  average  seek 
time  of  60  msec.  The  654M-byte  drive 
uses  a  small  computer  systems  interface, 
which  supports  up  to  three  daisy-chained 
library  systems  running  simultaneously. 

The  product  costs  $10,995. 

Optimem 

297  N.  Bernardo  Ave. 

Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043 
(415)  961-1800 


Peripherals 

Key  Tronic  Corp.  has  begun  shipping  a 
keyboard  that  is  functional  with  all  termi¬ 
nal  emulation  software  packages  for  MS- 
DOS  computers. 

The  KB  3270  Plus  was  designed  to 
work  with  emulation  packages  such  as 
Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
IRMA,  IRMA/2  and  IRMAX,  according  to 
the  vendor. 

The  122-key  device  features  8K  bytes 
of  keyboard  random-access  memory  and 
includes  software  that  enables  users  to 
load  standard,  customized  scan  code  sets 
for  use  in  microcomputer-to-mainframe 
environments. 

The  board  is  plug  compatible  with  IBM 
Personal  Computer  ATs,  XTs  and  Per¬ 
sonal  System/2s. 

It  is  priced  at  $349. 

Key  Tronic 
P.O.  Box  14687 
Spokane,  Wash.  99214 
(509)  928-8000 


Macintosh  products 

Microtech  International,  Inc.  has  begun 
shipping  1M-  and  4M-byte  memory  mod¬ 
ules  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  Macin¬ 
tosh  IIFX  personal  computer. 

The  lM-byte  IIFX  memory  module 
houses  70-nsec.,  lM-bit  dynamic  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  in  a  one-  by  nine-chip 
array,  which  is  surface-mounted  on  a  low- 
profile  single  LU  line  memory  module 
(SIMM)  configured  with  a  64-pin  connec¬ 
tor,  according  to  the  vendor.  The  4M- 
byte  IIFX  modules  use  4M  bytes  of 
DRAM. 

A  single  lM-byte  IIFX  SIMM  costs 
$179,  while  a  kit  of  four  sells  for  $716. 
The  4M-byte  IIFX  SIMMs  are  priced  at 
$999,  and  a  16M-byte  upgrade  kit  is 
$3,996. 

Microtech 
158  Commerce  St. 

E.  Haven,  Conn.  06512 
(203)  468-6223 


7  love  it 
when  a  new 
picture 
comes  out ! 


Catch  the  latest  blockbusters  from  Apple9 

at  Data  Preference. 

Now  you  can  catch  all  of  Apple  Computer  s  latest  hits  at  Data  Preference.  Our  selection  of 
premiere  products  include  the  new  performance  powerhouse,  the  Macintosh*  Ilfx.The  compact,  but 
versatile  Macintosh  Ilci.  The  desktop  workhorse  Macintosh  SE/30.  Plus  the  fast  and  expandable 
LaserWriter*  II  family  of  products.  And  much,  much  more. 

Data  Preference’s  supporting  cast  also  brings  you  great  performances  with  service  that 
includes  a  toll-free  phone  number  for  on-line  diagnostics.  Plus,  our  short-  and  longterm  rentals, 
along  with  operating  and  finance  leases  are  just  the  ticket  to  make  it  all  available.  / 

You  can  give  Apple  Computer  a  starring  role  in  your  company  by  calling  Data 
Preference,  toll-free,  for  the  on-going  service  and  support  you  need. 


Authorized  Dealer 


DATAPreference 


Incorporated 

Formerly  Leasametric  Data  Communications,  Inc. 

Northwest  800.343.7368. 415.574.5797  •  Southwest  800.638.7854, 818.708.2669  •  Central  800.323.4823,  708.595.2700 
Northeast  800.241.5841  •  Southeast  800.241.5841. 404.925.7980  •  London  011.44.923.897000 
©  Copyright  1990,  Data  Preference  Incorporated.  Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Macintosh  and  LaserWriter  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
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COMMENTARY 

Jeffrey  N.  Fritz 

Keeping  PCs 
personal 

Recent  events 
have  brought  the 
issue  of  com¬ 
puter  security  to 
the  forefront  of 
many  informa¬ 
tion  systems 
managers  and  computer  users’ 
minds.  We  have  witnessed 
events  that  make  it  hard  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  implications  of  inade¬ 
quate  computer  security. 

Systems  previously  thought 
to  be  secure,  including  some 
government  systems,  have  be¬ 
come  the  source  of  some  watch¬ 
ful  concern.  Reports  of  viruses 
spreading  across  networks  such 
as  Internet  have  startled  many 
users  on  those  networks. 

Personal  computers  are  just 
that  —  personal.  PCs  have  be¬ 
come  extensions  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  thoughts  of  the  user.  An 
invasion  of  a  user’s  data  is  like  a 
robbery  of  a  person’s  home.  It  is 
an  assault  on  the  person.  In 
fact,  an  assault  mentality  can  be 
the  most  dangerous  result  of 
the  invasion  of  computer  sancti¬ 
ty.  If  users  react  by  retreating 
into  shells,  the  cause  of  comput¬ 
ing  will  be  set  back  during  a 
time  when  information  flow  is 
becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant.  Interconnectivity  is  simply 
too  important  an  asset  to  give 
up. 

Life  is  just  not  as  simple  as  it 
used  to  be.  In  years  past,  there 
Continued  on  page  76 


X  terminals  stung  in 
distributed  era 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


One  victim  of  the  trend  toward 
distributed  computing  will  be  the 
X  terminal  market,  analysts  said, 
though  the  products  will  thrive 
in  such  niches  as  centralized 
companies  and  those  striving  to 
protect  their  minicomputer  in¬ 
vestments. 

X  terminals  are  intelligent  de¬ 
vices  specifically  designed  to  run 
the  X  Window  System,  a 
networking  protocol  developed 
at  MIT.  X  Window  allows  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  worksta¬ 


tions  to  access  applications  on 
multiple  hosts  and  display  them 
simultaneously  in  separate  win¬ 
dows  on  one  screen.  To  use  the 
protocol,  the  host  must  be  run¬ 
ning  a  multitasking  operating 
system  such  as  Unix,  VMS  or 
MVS. 

The  hardware-independent  X 
Window  protocol  is  often  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  graphical  user 
interface,  such  as  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Decwindows  or 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  New 
Wave  products.  X  terminals 
have  been  designed  as  a  lower 
cost  alternative  to  PCs  and 
workstations  —  or  as  an  up¬ 
grade  to  dumb  terminals  —  for 


Miles  to  go 

Even  with  steady  growth  expected  in  coming  years,  X  terminals  will 
continue  to  lag  far  behind  PCs  and  Unix  workstations 


capturing  the  windowing  and 
graphical  interface  benefits. 

The  jury  is  apparently  still 
out,  however,  on  the  practicality 
of  the  terminals  in  today’s  com¬ 
puting  environment,  which  is 
moving  toward  distributed  rath¬ 


er  than  centralized  processing  at 
a  fast  pace. 

“X  terminals  are  a  form  of 
time-sharing  that  goes  against 
the  grain  of  the  entire  flow  of 
computer  development,  which  is 
Continued  on  page  78 


This  EDI  software  does  Windows 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 
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DEERFIELD,  Ill.  —  Long  be¬ 
fore  windowing  became  popular, 
Foretell  Corp.  had  decided  to  uti¬ 
lize  a  graphical  user  interface  for 
its  future  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  software  products. 

Believing  it  is  the  first  and 
only  EDI  software  vendor  to  use 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows, 
Foretell  and  its  president,  Roger 
Mills,  hope  the  ease  of  use  inher¬ 
ent  in  a  graphical  interface  will 
help  propel  the  5-year-old,  $2 
million  software  company,  which 
claims  about  1,000  users  world¬ 
wide,  into  a  larger  frame. 

Mills  is  counting  on  an  accel¬ 


erated  deployment  of  EDI  at 
smaller  firms  answering  the  re¬ 
quests  of  their  larger  trading 
partners  to  get  EDI  capabilities. 
He  estimated  that  70%  to  80% 
of  the  EDI  market  is  personal 
computer-based,  with  another 
20%  split  between  minicomput¬ 
er  and  mainframe  systems. 

Classic  user 

Classic  Manufacturing  Co.,  in 
Cleremont,  Fla.,  for  example, 
began  using  Foretell’s  software 
last  month.  According  to  data 
processing  manager  Bob  Zuck- 
erman,  Classic,  which  said  it  is 
the  world’s  top  plastic  fishing 
worm  supplier,  was  responding 
to  meet  the  mid-June  and  early 


July  EDI  deadline  set  by  partners 
Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc.  and  K 
Mart  Corp.,  respectively. 

“The  price  was  tempting,” 
Zuckerman  said  about  his  choice 
of  Foretell,  "and  I  enjoy  the  hell 
out  of  working  with  Windows 
and  the  mouse.” 

Foretell’s  ESP  II  software 
translates  EDI  messages  back 
and  forth  between  a  half-dozen 
standard  formats,  including  the 
European  EDDFACT  standard. 
In  addition,  it  offers  an  array  of 
tools  to  manage  the  flow  of  these 
paperless  documents  among 
multiple  EDI  partners. 

When  Foretell  first  consid¬ 
ered  a  graphical  user  interface  in 
1987,  it  planned  to  use  Presen¬ 


tation  Manager.  But  like  many 
other  Windows  developers,  it 
has  pushed  back  its  Presentation 
Manager  timetable  in  light  of  an 
enhanced  Microsoft  Windows  al¬ 
ternative. 

A  Windows  Version  3.0  rendi¬ 
tion  of  Foretell’s  ESP  II  product 
will  hit  the  street  next  week. 

With  the  multitasking  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Wmdows,  Mills 
said,  ESP  II  will  enable  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  perform  up  to  four  func¬ 
tions  simultaneously.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  will  support  the  Dynamic 
Data  Exchange  (DDE)  feature  of 
Windows  so  that  other  DDE- 
compliant  applications  will  be 
available  from  the  ESP  desktop. 

Moreover  Mills  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  his  Presentation  Manager 
strategy,  noting  that  “it’s  much 
easier  to  port  from  3.0  to  PM.” 


The  MVS  programmer  will  feel  right  at  home 
using  SPF/PC,  the  only  PC  editor  functionally 
equivalent  to  editing  on  the  IBM  mainframe 
with  ISPF/PDF,  Release  2,  Version  2. 


SPF/PC  fills  the  mainframe  user's  needs  with 
a  familiar  environment,  commands,  large  file 
support  and  micro-to-mainframe  file  portabil¬ 
ity.  SPF/PC  also  offers: 


□  true  split  screen 

O  command  stacking 

□  43-line  EGA 

□  picture  strings 

□  online  help 

El  binary  editing 


□  directory /member  lists 

□  hexadecimal  editing 

□  50-line  VGA 

□  user  interface 

□  utilities 

□  network  support 


Learning  Curve 


SPF/PC  2.1 


SPF/PC  includes  many  PC-productivity  fea¬ 
tures  to  save  time  and  keystrokes,  such  as  di¬ 
rect  access  to  BROWSE  and  EDIT  directory 
lists  from  the  DOS  prompt. 


ED  I T 1  D  \C0B0L\S0URCE\DFHXCALL  COB- 


CDLUHflS  0001  0072 
SCROLL  =♦  HALF 


CONHAND  =♦  f  p'  <  ICS’ 

000062  Fill 

000063  GO  TO  CICS-C0NTR0L 

000064  READ- INPUT 

A  EXEC  CICS  HANDLE  CONDITION  NAPFAIUNOTNODF )  N0TFNDIN0TF0UND ) 

000066  ERROR (ERRORS)  DUPREC (DUPREC )  END- EXEC 

000067  EXEC  CICS  HECEIUE  NAP( ‘ XDFHCHB'  )  END- EXEC 

000068  IF  EIBTRNID  'UPDT'  THEN 

000068  EXEC  CICS  READ  UPDATE  DATASET ( ' FI  LEA' )  INT0CFILEA) 

000070  RIDFI.D(NUNB  IN  C0HHAREA)  END  EXEC 

000071  IF  FILEREC  IN  F I  LEO  NOT  FILEREC  IN  CONHAREA  THEN 

000072  HOUE  ‘FILE  ALREADY  UPDATED  REENTER'  TO  NSG10 


EDIT2  D  \C0B0L\S0URCEs- 
COHNAND  =♦ 


COB- 


NAHE 

EXT 

SIZE 

CDATE 

TINE 

ADDENTRV 

COB 

7680 

01/12/87 

12  42p 

ADDLNENU 

COB 

2560 

03/26/86 

8  02a 

ASKDANGR 

COB 

1536 

03/28/86 

10  33a 

ASXT0P 

COB 

1536 

11/25/85 

11  07p 

CHGSEL 

COB 

6144 

01/12/87 

12  48p 

CKDATE 

COB 

1024 

01/07/86 

8  lip 

DBPACK 

COB 

2048 

10/30/85 

8  4?p 

Want  proof?  Ask  us  for  a  FREE,  interactive 
demonstration  diskette. 

SPF/PC  —  so  much  like  the  real  thing, 
you'll  forget  you're  editing  on  a  PC. 


Command  Technology 
Corporation 

1040  Marina  Village  Pkwy,  Alameda,  CA  94501  (415)  521-5900 
Orders:  (800)  336-3320  FAX:  (415)  521  -0369  Telex :  509330  CTC 
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The  way  we  see  it,  the  so-so,  the  pretty 
good  and  the  just  plain  average  are  things  for 

someone  else.  Not  for  us. 
And  most  certainly  not 
for  you. 

That’s  the  reason  why 
every  COMPAQ  personal 
„ ,  ,.  „  ,. .  computer  product  ever 

Before  creating  anything,  r  r 

we  start  with  a  clean  slate,  introduced  has  been  de- 

and  talk  to  personal 

computer  users  like  you.  signed  to  deliver  on  a  sim¬ 
ple  promise:  to  simply  work  better.  It’s  what 
makes  our  high-performance  PCs  different 
from  all  the  others. 

The  whole  process  starts  with  you. 

Before  we  design  our  products,  we  sit 
down  and  talk  with  computer  users  like  you. 
To  see  what  you  want.  And  what  you  need. 

Then  we  take  these  ideas  and  combine 
them  with  the  latest  technology  and  our  own 
innovative  thinking. 

The  result  is  a  line  of  PCs 


VGA  graphics.  Room  to  customize  and  upgrade 
with  expansion  cards  and  peripherals.  And  the 
compatibility  to  work  with  the  best  of  industry- 
standard  technology. 

This  attention  to  detail  is  one  reason  why 
our  PCs  consistently  earn  the  highest  marks  for 

quality  from  computer  ex¬ 
perts.  And  unsurpassed 
marks  for  satis¬ 
faction  from 
PC  users. 

You’ll  see 
this  thinking  in 

COMPAQ  PCs  earn  an  impressive  number  every  COMPAQ 
of  industry  awards.  But  it’s  what  you  can  do 

with  our  PCs  that’s  really  impressive.  laptop,  desktop, 

portable  and  PC  system  we  introduce. 

The  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386n  and 
COMPAQ  DESKPRO  286n  are  the  first  COMPAQ 
personal  computers  designed  with  specific 

network  features.  They’re 
optimized  to  work  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  COMPAQ 
SYSTEMPRO  PC  System 


with  the  right  performance 
for  whatever  you  want  to  do. 
Performance  that  comes 
from  more  than  just  the  pro¬ 
cessor.  It  includes  features  like 
high-speed  disk  drives  and 


The  new  COMPAQ  SLT386S/20, 
like  all  our  laptops,  is  designed 
to  fit  where  you  work.  Whether 
you  're  on  the  35th  floor  over¬ 
looking  Manhattan  or  at  35, 000 
feet  over  the  Rockies. 


I 

I 


COMPAQ,  DESKPRO.  Registered  U  S.  Patent  and  TVademark  Office  SYSTEMPRO  is  a  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  other  companies.  Use  of  electronic  equipment  on  board 


ver  introduce  a  PC 
works  OK. 


or  powerful  COMPAQ  desktop  servers.  And  for  the  ultimate  in  portability,  the 

The  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  brings  an  un-  8V2"  x  1 1"  COMPAQ  LTE  and  COMPAQ  LTE/286 

precedented  combination  of  performance  and  put  the  performance  of  a  desktop  personal  com- 


•  »  *  >  »«»%»»  ,  1  1  „  * 

fgt  1 1 %  \  *,  trt ; 


No  matter  what  you  do,  there's  a  COMPAQ  PC  system,  desktop,  portable  or  laptop  that  will  help  you  work  better. 


expandability  to  connected  environments. 

The  new  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  386S/20  de¬ 
livers  power  at  the  office 
without  taking  over  your 
whole  desk. 


Every  COMPAQ  product  is  meticulously  designed.  Ideas  that 
don’t  measure  up  will  wind  up  here,  not  in  your  office. 


The  new  COMPAQ  SLT  386S/20  laptop  lets 
you  put  that  same  high  performance  to  work  on 
the  road  or  on  your  desk.  Without  compromising 
functionality  or  size. 


puter  in  your  briefcase.  With  room  to  spare. 

All  told,  every  COMPAQ 
PC  ever  introduced  offers  the 
difference  between  simply 
working  OK  and 
simply  working  better. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  location  of 

Authorized  Dealers  is  ready 

an  Authorized  COMPAQ  and  waiting  to  help  you. 

Computer  Dealer,  call  1-800-231-0900,  Operator 
117.  In  Canada,  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  117. 


comma 
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It  simply  works  better. 


NETWORKING 


ON  SITE 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


BURLINGTON,  NJ.  —  Being  a 
Unix  pioneer  can  mean  walking 
through  a  hail  of  arrows,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Prince,  MIS  director  at 
Burlington  Coat  Factory  Ware¬ 
house,  Inc.  has  had  his  share  of 
nicks. 

In  particular,  Prince  and  his 
staff  continue  to  smart  over  the 
Open  Software  Foundation’s 
(OSF)  decision  earlier  this  year 
to  standardize  on  Transarc 
Corp.’s  technology  as  the  core  of 
its  distributed  computing  envi¬ 
ronment  over  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  Network  File  Sys¬ 
tem  [CW,  May  21].  The  OSF  also 
selected  the  remote  procedure 
call  (RPC)  from  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  Apollo  division’s  Net¬ 
work  Computing  System  to  be 
part  of  its  distributed  computing 
environment.  RPCs  split  an  ap¬ 
plication  between  a  client  and  a 
server. 

“Initially,  [the  OSF  decision] 
will  lock  us  out  of  the  OSF  ven¬ 
dors,”  said  Prince  about  the 
OSF’s  choice. 

Prince  admitted  to  being  wor- 


Forging  ahead  on  Unix  frontier 

Despite  slings,  arrows  and  OSF,  Burlington  Coat  remains  loyal  to  Unix 


based  processors. 

Prince  plans  to  deploy  five 
Sun  workstations  per  week  for 
the  next  20  weeks.  Already,  50 
stores  in  the  chain  have  the  Sun 
processors  up  and  running. 

Burlington’s  in-store  comput¬ 
ers  —  Sun  Sparcstation  SLCs  — 
will  function  both  as  communica¬ 


ried  that  many  vendors  will  be 
forced  to  choose  between  the 
Sun  RPC  —  which  has  been 
working  in  some  Burlington  re¬ 
tail  stores  for  two  years  —  and 
the  OSF-endorsed  protocol. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  he  is 
convinced  an  open  systems  ap¬ 
proach  to  networking  is  more 
flexible  and  that  Bur¬ 
lington’s  early  move 
to  Unix  has  given  it  a 
competitive  edge. 

“Six  months  ago, 

I  would  have  said  we 
were  almost  unique 
in  using  in-store  and 
host  Unix  proces¬ 
sors,”  said  Prince, 
who  joined  Burling¬ 
ton  in  1983  from  the 
computer  time-shar¬ 
ing  service  that  sup¬ 
ported  what  were 
then  just  32  Burling¬ 
ton  stores. 

To  keep  ahead  of 
the  pack,  Burling¬ 
ton’s  information 
systems  department 
is  moving  forward 
with  a  plan  to  re¬ 
place  the  remainder 
of  its  in-store  com¬ 
puters  with  Unix-  Burlington’s  Prince  is  sold  on  open  systems 


tions  processors  linking  Burling¬ 
ton’s  154  retail  outlets  to  a  very 
small  aperture  terminal  (VSAT) 
satellite  network,  and  back-of¬ 
fice  processors,  providing  such 
shared  functions  as  electronic 
mail  and  inventory  processing. 

Two  years  ago,  when  Bur¬ 
lington  first  tried  the  Unix  archi¬ 
tecture,  it  used  personal  com¬ 
puters  at  the  registers  and  Sun 
3861  desktop  computers  as  serv¬ 
ers.  The  deployment  now  will 
use  the  Sparcstations  and  the 
NCR  Corp.  7052D,  a  cash  regis¬ 
ter  system  wrapped 
around  the  Intel 
Corp.  80286-based 
PC. 

The  intelligent 
registers  and  Unix 
processors  will  re¬ 
place  the  old  config¬ 
uration  in  Burling¬ 
ton’s  stores:  hosts 
built  on  16-bit  Altos 
Computer  Systems 
desktop  computers, 
running  Digital  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  Concur¬ 
rent  DOS  and  con¬ 
nected  to  dumb  CRT 
registers. 

The  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  director 
of  store  systems  Cy 
Young,  was  dictated 
by  the  age  of  the  Al¬ 
tos  systems,  and  be- 
Dave  Bradley  cause  the  dumb  ter¬ 
minals  attached  to 


them  could  not  function  if  this 
host  processor  went  out  of  com¬ 
mission. 

“Another  advantage  of  a  Unix 
processor,”  Young  said,  “is  it 
gives  us  direct  X.25  access  in 
and  out  of  the  box.  With  the  Al¬ 
tos  we  had  to  use  a  [packet  as¬ 
sembler/disassembler],  and  we 
couldn’t  log  on  to  the  old  Altos 
machines  remotely  to  diagnose 
problems.” 

Link  to  the  outside 

In-store  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  workstation  and 
up  to  50  attached  registers  and 
PCs  is  over  an  Ethernet  local- 
area  network.  To  connect  with 
the  outside  world,  the  Sun  is 
linked  to  the  VSAT  terminal  at 
the  store,  which  accesses  the 
Contel  ASC  satellite  network. 
This  connection  is  through  the 
X.25  packet  data  protocol. 

From  Contel’s  shared  hub 
earthstation  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  Burlington’s  annual  $300 
million  worth  of  credit-card 
checks  are  patched  into  the  Visa 
network.  At  the  same  time,  oth¬ 
er  dedicated  56K  bit/sec.  lines 
connect  the  earthstation  to  Bur¬ 
lington’s  corporate  data  centers 
in  Burlington,  N.J.,  and  Lebanon, 
N.H. 

Once  all  the  in-store  proces¬ 
sors  are  replaced,  Burlington 
will  consolidate  the  two  data  and 
distribution  centers  into  the 
Lebanon  facility. 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIEFS 

Two  subscribers  sign  on  to 
international  ISDN  network 


Last  month,  the  first  two  sub¬ 
scribers  began  using  an  interna¬ 
tional  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  (ISDN)  jointly 
provided  by  Nippon  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Corp.  (NTT), 
Kokusai  Denshin  Denwa  and 
France  Telecom.  Wagons-Lits 
Tourisme,  a  French  travel  agen¬ 
cy,  is  using  the  service  for  data 
transmission,  while  Canon  Co.  in 
Japan  is  using  it  for  facsimile 
transmission.  International 
ISDN,  which  provides  64K  bit/ 
sec.  switched  access  between 
the  French  and  Japanese  carri¬ 
ers,  was  announced  last  April. 
NTT  reported  that  as  of  April, 
or  two  years  after  it  announced 
its  INS-Net  ISDN  service,  1,300 
customers  were  using  the  64K 
bit/sec.  version  of  the  service, 
while  140  customers  were  using 
the  1.5M  bit/sec.  version. 

US  West  and  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  have  signed  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  with  Czechoslovakia’s  Min¬ 
istry  of  Posts  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  to  form  a  joint 
venture  company  to  build  a  pub¬ 
lic  switched  packet  data  net¬ 
work.  In  addition,  the  three  par¬ 
ties  recently  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  to  construct  a  national  cel¬ 
lular  system  and  work  together 


to  modernize  Czechoslovakia’s 
telecommunications  infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Deutsche  Bank  and  two  other 
West  German  banks  are  imple¬ 
menting  an  estimated  1,100  Ra- 
cal-Milgo  modems  as  well  as 
network  support  services  in  East 
Germany  as  part  of  their  efforts 
to  provide  computerized  support 
for  their  extended  operations. 

British  Telecom  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  Servicedesk 
product  has  been  integrated  into 
its  Concert  integrated  network 
management  system.  Service- 
desk  is  a  computer-based  help 
desk  system  that  coordinates  re¬ 
sponses  to  network  service  calls 
across  a  user  organization.  Inte¬ 
gration  with  Concert  ensures 
that  details  of  incident  reports 
and  service  requests,  once 
logged,  will  be  passed  on  via  the 
Concert  interface  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  carrier’s  own  service  op¬ 
eration,  British  Telecom  said. 

MCI  International  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  Belgium’s 
telecommunications  authority  to 
offer  one-stop  shopping  services 
for  international  leased  lines  be¬ 
tween  Belgium  and  the  U.S. 


Fritz 
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was  not  the  current  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  local-area  networks  and 
interconnectivity  that  occurs 
between  today’s  systems.  On 
one  hand,  this  has  brought 
greater  power  and  efficiency  for 
users.  However,  this  can  also 
bring  greater  vulnerability.  The 
more  interconnected  systems 
are,  the  higher  the  risk.  All  of 
this  causes  IS  directors  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  as  they  wonder  if 
someone  is  out  there  tamper¬ 
ing  with  their  valuable  data. 

So  the  question  remains: 
What  can  be  done  to  limit  expo¬ 
sure  to  unwanted  programs  and 
unauthorized  user  intervention? 
There  are  some  commonsense 
methods  that  can  do  much  to 
protect  the  computer’s  data 
and  the  user’s  sanity. 

•  Avoid  obvious  passwords. 
Nicknames,  birthdays,  address¬ 
es  and  telephone  numbers  all 
make  terrible  passwords.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  easy  to  re¬ 
member,  they  are  also  easily 
guessed.  One  university  re¬ 
cently  had  its  LAN  administra¬ 
tive  files  broken  into  because 
the  systems  administrator  chose 
a  campus  building  name  as  a 
password  for  the  administrative 
accounts.  It  didn’t  take  an  in¬ 
truder  long  to  obtain  a  campus 
map,  figure  out  the  password 
and  gain  access  to  critical  files. 

•  Security  must  be  continuous¬ 


ly  monitored  and  fastidiously 
maintained.  Don’t  wait  for  a  se¬ 
curity  breach  to  begin  checking 
for  unauthorized  activity.  Just 
as  regular  visits  to  the  doctor  are 
a  part  of  many  people’s  lives, 
computer  systems  must  be  regu¬ 
larly  checked  for  unauthorized 
activity.. 

•  Realize  that  isolation  will  not 
guarantee  protection  against  a 
security  breach.  Avoiding 
shareware,  bulletin  boards  or 


DO  NOT  BE 

lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  securi¬ 
ty  by  virus  detection 
software. 


electronic  mail  is  not  a  solution. 
Instead,  users  should  carefully 
check  all  new  programs  with  vi¬ 
rus  detection  software.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  users 
received  viruses  from  shrink- 
wrapped  commercial  software 
packages.  Even  if  a  database  ser¬ 
vice  checks  for  viruses  before 
posting  the  program,  check  it 
again  anyway.  In  fact,  the  best 
way  to  check  new  software  is  to 
run  the  virus  detection  soft¬ 
ware  from  a  locked  floppy  disk. 

•  Do  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  virus  detec¬ 
tion  software.  Many  of  these 
programs  are  well  designed  and 
regularly  updated.  However, 
we  are  engaged  in  an  insidious 


game  of  chess.  Those  who  cre¬ 
ate  viruses  are  trying  to  best 
those  who  are  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  virus  creators. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  that  a  virus 
could  escape  detection.  Watch 
for  unusual  activity  on  your 
hard  drive  or  strange  quirks  in 
your  programs.  Sometimes, 
these  are  caused  by  a  virus  that 
escaped  detection.  The  empha¬ 
sis  here  is  on  the  word  “some¬ 
times.”  Most  computer  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  because  of  viruses. 
•  Consider  security  features  of¬ 
fered  by  new  communications 
services.  Incoming  Calling  Line 
Identification  or  calling  line  ID 
service  has  gotten  a  bad  rap 
from  the  press,  some  state  gov¬ 
ernments  and  misguided  con¬ 
sumer  protection  groups.  How¬ 
ever,  when  combined  with 
ISDN,  Incoming  Calling  Line 
Identification  has  significant 
advantages  for  computer  securi¬ 
ty.  Because  of  ISDN’s  dialing 
protocol,  the  host  site  receives 
the  originating  telephone  num¬ 
ber  of  the  data  call.  Thus,  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  made  for  access 
privileges  based  on  not  only 
password  and  account  identifi¬ 
cation  but  also  on  originating  lo¬ 
cation.  Of  course,  an  authorized 
location  doesn’t  guarantee  an  au¬ 
thorized  person,  but  at  least  it 
can  be  used  to  limit  access  from 
unapproved  sites. 


Fritz  is  a  data  communications  analyst 
at  West  Virginia  University  in  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va. 
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Along  with  the  traditional  daisies  and  dan¬ 
delions,  June  was  busting  out  all  over  with 
local-area  network  management  intro¬ 
ductions.  This  was  but  the  latest  evidence 
that  vendors  are  finally  responding  to  cor¬ 
porate  users’  increasingly  urgent  de¬ 
mands  for  tools  to  make  LANs  safe  for 
mission-critical  applications. 

The  number  of  users  planning  LAN  im¬ 
plementations  for  key  applications,  such 
as  database  management  and  electronic 
mail,  has  increased  as  much  as  10%  re¬ 
cently,  according  to  The  Sierra  Group, 
Inc.  The  Tempe,  Ariz.,  research  firm  sur¬ 
veyed  approximately  2,000  users  in  late 
1988  and  again  in  late  1989  about  their 
plans  for  implementing  applications  on 
various  platforms  the  following  year. 

Many  businesses  that  are  moving  criti¬ 
cal  applications  down  to  LANs  are  ex¬ 
pressing  dissatisfaction  with  currently 
available  LAN  management  tools.  Covia 
Corp.,  for  example,  has  had  to  make  a  ma¬ 
jor  investment  in  internal  development  of 
LAN  management  systems,  an  executive 
recently  stated,  because  commercially 
available  offerings  did  not  provide  all  the 
necessary  functionality  to  ensure  that  its 
token-ring-based  networks  would  sup¬ 
port  mission-critical  applications. 

The  latest  crop  of  LAN  diagnostics  an¬ 
nouncements  addresses  two  emerging 
market  demands:  for  lower  cost  tools  and 
for  tools  that  can  work  with  the  latest 
LAN  protocols,  such  as  10M  bit/sec. 
twisted-pair  Ethernet.  The  following  fall 
into  the  low-cost  category: 

•  Neon  Software,  Inc.,  based  in  La¬ 
fayette,  Calif.,  introduced  Netminder,  a 
$495  software  package  that  is  said  to  cap¬ 
ture,  display  and  analyze  data  packets 
traveling  over  an  Ethernet  LAN.  The  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  II  software 


Tandem  opts  for 
open  systems 

Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  enhancements  to  three  network¬ 
ing  products  designed  to  allow  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  proprietary  operating  system-based 
computers  to  accommodate  more  stan¬ 
dardized  protocols. 

Tandem’s  OSI  Applications  Services 
development  product  offers  compatibility 
with  the  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
(OSI)  model  up  to  the  seventh,  and  high¬ 
est,  layer.  Last  year,  the  company  offered 
a  product  only  up  to  Layer  5,  according  to 
Tandem  spokesman  Jim  Lewis. 

“It  allows  implementation  of  network¬ 
ing  applications  without  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  protocols,”  Lewis  said.  He 
added  that  it  allows  a  manager  to  invest  in 
people  who  are  not  vendor-specific  in 
their  programming  expertise. 

Also  announced  were  enhancements 
to  the  company’s  SNAX  line  of  IBM  com¬ 
munications  products  and  its  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Intemet  Protocol 
(TCP/IP)  package.  SNAX  now  has  wide- 
area  network  X.25  capability.  Its  TCP/IP 
product  includes  X.25  capability  as  well  as 
a  mail  gateway  and  network  administra¬ 
tion  software  that  gives  a  monitor  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  mainframe  devices. 


The  beauty  of  a  fiber  optic  network  depends 
on  what  you  run  the  light  through. 

Recently,  a  lot  of  high-performance  network 
people  have  put  their  faith  in  fiber  optics. 

But  fiber  optics  and  its  FDDI  standard  don’ t 
ensure  high  speed  and  capacity  That  depends 
on  the  network  equipment,  not  the  fiber. 

Network  Systems  networks  have  always 
focused  on  high  performance.  Our  routers  and 
host  connections  were  designed  to  work  with 
FDDI  and  many  other  standards.  You  get  a 
proven  architecture  with  high 
f§  speed  and  bandwidth  for  a  huge 
range  of  applications. 

So  you  can  build  an  impressive 
network  now  that  could  last  for  ages. 

If  you’ve  seen  the  light  of  FDDI,  call  us  at 
1-800-338-0122  and  ask  about  networking 

with  a  higher  power,  y  .  ,  c 
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LAN  tools  to  provide  reliability  at  lower  cost 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


is  said  to  measure  the  amounts  of  traffic 
on  individual  Ethernet  nodes  or  segments 
and  to  collect  packets  generated  by  Ap¬ 
pletalk,  Internet  and  Xerox  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  protocols. 

•  Digilog,  Inc.  in  Montgomeryville,  Pa., 
introduced  Lanvista  100,  which  it  calls 
the  first  “full-function”  protocol  analyzer 
priced  at  less  than  $3,500.  Based  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  Windows,  the  system  is  said 
to  capture  and  generate  traffic  for  trou¬ 
bleshooting  and  capacity  testing  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  said  to  capture  and  decode  all 
seven  layers  of  a  wide  variety  of  proto¬ 
cols,  displaying  frame  size,  source  and 
destination  address  and  error  indications. 


•  Tektronix/LP  Com  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  introduced  a  variety  of  network  ad¬ 
ministration  products,  including  a  “low- 
cost”  ($1,490)  Ethernet  Probe  that  is 
said  to  continuously  monitor  traffic  on  a 
local  or  remote  LAN  segment.  Also  an¬ 
nounced  was  network  management  soft¬ 
ware  that  is  said  to  convert  a  personal 
computer  running  Windows  286  into  a 
centralized  monitoring  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  for  distributed  Ethernet  networks. 
The  $1,850  price  tag  includes  software 
and  an  Ethernet  controller  card. 

Also  introduced  were  the  following 
tools  that  were  designed  to  work  outside 
the  Ethemet/token-ring  mainstream: 


•  Computrol,  Inc.  in  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
announced  Isocomm  Network  Monitor, 
which  is  said  to  monitor  traffic  on  a  Manu¬ 
facturing  Automation  Protocol  (MAP)  3.0 
network.  The  Windows-based  product  is 
said  to  display  LAN  traffic  statistics  and  a 
map  of  nodes.  It  supports  carrier  band, 
broadband  or  fiber-optic  MAP  media  and 
any  MAP  3.0-compatible  network  con¬ 
troller,  Computrol  said. 

•  David  Systems,  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  announced  the  David  Pair  Scanner, 
a  handheld  instrument  for  diagnosing  and 
troubleshooting  faults  on  coaxial  and 
twisted-pair  cabling  systems.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  said  to  monitor  and  log  activity  on  a 
IEEE  802.3  network,  including  10M  bit/ 
sec.  twisted-pair  LANs  based  on  the 
lOBase-T  standard.  It  is  priced  at  $2,495. 
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X  terminals 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  73 

to  deliver  more  power  and  function  to  the 
desktop,”  said  William  Bluestein,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  consulting  firm. 

Forrester’s  predictions  for  X  terminal 
popularity  are  significantly  less  bullish 
than  those  of  consultancy  X  Business 
Group  and  market  researcher  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  both  of  which 
projected  1990  worldwide  X  terminal 
shipments  of  68,000  (see  chart  page  73). 
IDC  predicted  U.S.  shipments  of  42,000 
in  1990,  compared  with  Forrester’s 
18,000. 

X  terminals  are  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  traditional  terminals  —  un¬ 
reliable  response  time  because  of  net¬ 
work  bottlenecks  to  the  host  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  process  applications  at  the 
desktop.  They  also  offer  traditional  termi¬ 
nal  benefits,  such  as  giving  the  informa¬ 
tion  services  department  greater  control 
and  security  of  resources,  which  are 
stored  in  a  central  repository  rather  than 
distributed  all  over  the  company.  They 
also  protect  investments  in  large-CPU 
computing  power. 

In  addition,  X  terminals  generally  offer 
higher  resolution  screens  than  either 
dumb  terminals  or  PCs,  which  enhances 
the  graphics  functionality. 

Stephen  Auditore,  president  of  Fre¬ 
mont,  Calif.-based  X  Business  Group,  ex¬ 
plained  that  “if  you  have  excess  CPU 
power,  memory  and  network  capacity, 


and  your  application  is  not  compute-inten¬ 
sive,  X  terminals  make  sense.  If  you  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  horsepower,  they  are  prob¬ 
lematic.” 

Cost  advantages  to  X  terminals  are 
murky,  particularly  in  light  of  plummeting 
workstation  prices.  For  example,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  recently  unveiled  its  un- 
der-$5,000  diskless  Sparcstation  SCL, 
which  sells  for  $1,000  less  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  quantities  of  20  or  more  along 
with  a  Sparcserver  490,  according  to  Sun. 
In  contrast,  X  terminal  prices  range  from 
about  $2,000  to  $3,000,  but  they  sacri¬ 
fice  functionality  for  the  savings. 

“We’ve  been  evaluating  the  new  disk¬ 
less  Sun  Sparcstation  against  X  termi¬ 
nals,”  said  Gerald  Siddons,  director  of  sci¬ 
entific  computing  for  the  division  of 
biostatistics  and  epidemiology  at  Boston’s 
Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute.  Siddons 
said  he  has  been  experimenting  with  one 
Network  Computing  Devices,  Inc.  X  ter¬ 
minal  for  about  a  year  and  also  has  a  DEC 
VT-1000  terminal,  which  he  said  “arrives 
brain-dead”  with  only  1M  byte  of  memo¬ 
ry- 

The  DEC  terminal  “has  been  gather¬ 
ing  dust  for  months”  waiting  for  a  memo¬ 
ry  upgrade,  he  said,  with  such  needed  up¬ 
grades  rendering  the  workstation/termi- 
nal  costs  more  competitive. 

The  computer  services  director  of  a 
large  New  York  financial  institution  add¬ 
ed,  “It  doesn’t  pay  for  us  to  invest  in  X 
terminals  because  of  their  limited  func¬ 
tion.  If  we  use  PCs  and  workstations  to 
rim  X  [Window  System],  we  can  also  use 
them  for  other  tasks.” 


SNA  ENGINE 


SV32 

Integrated  SDLC  Adapter  and  CCITT  V.32  Modem 

Our  SV32  integrated  SDLC  adapter  and  CCITT  V.32  modem  for  IBM  PS/2® 
with  Micro  Channel™  Architecture  is  a  real  SNA  engine.  Designed  to  power 
very  high  speed  communications  applications,  the  SV32  can  run  all  of  IBM’s 
SNA  connectivity  software  under  DOS  and  OS/2®  Extended  Edition.  And 
communicate  with  remote  SNA  hosts  at  speeds  up  to  12,000  bps  over  dial-up 
phone  lines. 

So  to  get  your  PS/2s  equipped  for  real  communications  performance,  install 
our  SV32  SNA  engine  today  and  get  ready  for  a  fast  ride.  For  more  information, 
call  toll-free  1-800-444-1982;  in  Texas  or  outside  the  USA  call  512-345-7791. 

MicroGate 

CORPORATION 

MicroGate  in  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroGate  Corporation;  IBM  PS/2.  Micro  Channel  and  OS/2  are  trademarks  of  IBM  Corporation. 


Who  will  survive? 


Analysts  agree  that  shakeout  is  inevitable  in  the  X  terminal  market.  Ste¬ 
phen  Auditore,  president  of  X  Business  Group  in  Fremont,  Calif.,  said 
there  are  at  least  23  X  terminal  manufacturers  worldwide  today. 

“That’s  an  awful  lot  for  shipping  under  70,000  units  this  year,”  he 
said. 

Vendors  are  moving  to  differentiate  themselves.  For  example,  Network  Com¬ 
puting  Devices,  Inc.  recently  announced  that  its  terminals  will  support  the  Sim¬ 
ple  Network  Management  Protocol,  a  de  facto  standard  for  managing  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Intemet  Protocol  networks,  which  often  are  Unix-based. 

Systems  supplier  NCR  Corp. ,  which  recently  entered  the  X  terminal  business, 
has  taken  pains  to  bundle  a  version  of  the  Open  Software  Foundation’s  Motif 
graphical  user  interface  into  its  products. 

Auditore  said  that  vendors  well  positioned  to  offer  color  terminals  —  which 
currently  include  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Network  Computing  Devices,  NCR  and 
IBM  —  will  likely  be  survivors  of  the  X  terminal  business,  in  that  demand  for  col¬ 
or  display  stations  are  expected  to  account  for  nearly  35%  of  1990  shipments 
worldwide. 

Another  possible  edge  for  vendors  would  be  offering  a  broad  product  line  with 
various  screen  sizes,  performance  and  color/monochrome  offerings  to  accommo¬ 
date  users  with  different  needs  within  one  company. 

JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Host-to-host 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  has  enhanced  its 
Information  Distribution  System  (IDS) 
family  of  software  products  for  informa¬ 
tion  sharing  between  IBM  mainframes 
and  Wang  VS  computers. 

IDS  Release  3.0  supports  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  communica¬ 
tions  over  X.25  tranports  as  well  as  IBM 
Synchronous  Data  Link  Control. 

The  enhanced  IDS  offerings  include 
Store  and  Forward,  Host  Delivery  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Host  File  Access  Facility,  which 
are  priced  at  $11,000  for  all  three  prod¬ 
ucts;  Host-to-Host  Transport  ($2,200); 
Standard  Components  ($11,000);  and  VS 
IDS  Transport  ($500). 

Wang 

One  Industrial  Ave. 

Lowell,  Mass.  01851 
(508)  459-5000 


Gateways/Bridges/ 

Routers 

Promptus  Communications,  Inc.  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  product  that  combines  local- 
area  network  bridging  and  routing  with 
voice/data  multiplexing  on  IBM  Personal 
Computer  AT  platforms. 

Promptus  T1  Commserver+  oper¬ 
ates  over  fractional  or  full  Tl,  switched 
56  and  European  El  digital  services.  It 
can  be  migrated  to  services  based  on  Pri¬ 
mary  Rate  Interface  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Networks  and  can  interconnect 
Novell,  Inc.  Netware  LANs. 

The  product  is  scheduled  to  begin  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  second  quarter  for  $7,000. 
Promptus 
207  Highpoint  Ave. 

Portsmouth,  R.I.  02871 
(401)683-6100 

Clearpoint  Research  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  CMB-1000,  a  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing-based  intelligent 
multiport  bridge. 

The  device  provides  forwarding  rates 
of  50,000  packet/sec.  and  offers  address 
filtering,  network  monitoring  and  support 


for  the  Spanning  Tree  Algorithm. 

A  minimum  configuration  includes  one 
Ethernet  port,  one  wide-area  network 
port,  a  Starwatch  network  management 
software  package  and  full  Spanning  Tree 
support.  The  basic  system  costs  $7,500. 
A  fully  configured  version,  with  eight  Eth¬ 
ernet  ports  and  three  WAN  connections, 
costs  $18,500. 

Clearpoint 
35  Park  wood  Drive 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  01748 
(508)  435-2000 

Wellfleet  Communications,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  routing  support  for  two  new  pro¬ 
tocols:  Novell,  Inc.’s  Integrated  Packet 
Exchange  Protocol  (IPX)  and  Xerox  Net¬ 
work  Systems’  Internet  Transport  Proto¬ 
col  (XNS). 

The  XNS/IPX  software  is  being  of¬ 
fered  with  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Intemet  Protocol,  Decnet  and  Span¬ 
ning  Tree  Bridge  software  already 
supported  by  other  Wellfleet  multiproto¬ 
col  routers  and  bridges. 

The  price  is  $1,000  per  protocol. 
Wellfleet 

12  DeAngelo  Drive 
Bedford,  Mass.  01730 
(617)275-2400 


Links 

Idea  has  unveiled  a  network  controller 
that  can  support  multihost  communica¬ 
tions  in  IBM  mainframes,  midranges  or 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  computers. 

The  Concert  Controller  can  be  config¬ 
ured  as  an  IBM  3174-  or  5394-compatible 
control  unit,  and  its  modular  architecture 
is  not  strictly  configured  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  host  or  environment,  the  vendor  said. 

The  product  is  available  in  three  mod¬ 
els  —  the  Idea  Concert  10300,  10400 
and  10500  —  for  token-ring,  remote  or 
local  environments.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$2,000  to  $12,495,  depending  on  config¬ 
uration. 

Idea 

1515  W.  14th  St. 

Tempe,  Ariz.  85281 
(602)  894-7000 
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TRACK 


Richard 
Chow 

named  to  the 
newly  created 
position  of  vice- 
I  president  of  MIS 
at  Pyramid  Technology 
Corp.  He  supports  all  the  IS 
and  communications  needs 
of  Pyramid,  a  Mountain  View, 
Calif. -based  manufacturer  of 
Unix-based  file  servers. 

Chow,  42,  was  most  re¬ 
cently  director  of  MIS  and 
corporate  communications 
at  Wyse  Technology.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  founded  and  served 
as  president  at  Exante  Soft¬ 
ware  and  was  manager  of  fi¬ 
nancial  systems  and  services 
at  National  Semiconductor 
Corp. 

Chow  has  a  B.A.  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  from  Ste¬ 
vens  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  an  MBA  from  the 
University  of  Denver. 


Thomas  DaRos  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice-president  of 
systems  and  data  processing 
at  Webcraft  Games,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Webcraft  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  instant 
lottery  tickets  and  systems 
in  North  Brunswick,  N.J. 

DaRos  is  responsible  for 
all  computer  systems  used  in 
the  design,  production  and 
delivery  of  lottery  tickets.  He 
was  previously  director  of 
electronic  data  processing  at 
Webcraft. 

Before  joining  the  firm, 
DaRos  was  vice-president 
and  regional  manager  of 
Software  Products,  Inc.,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Other  positions  he 
has  held  include  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  administration  at 
Agora  Industries  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  at  Todd  Logistics, 
Inc. 


Who’s  on  the  go? 

Changing  jobs?  Promoting 
an  assistant?  Your  peers  want 
to  know  who  is  coming  and 
going,  and  Computerworld 
wants  to  help  by  mentioning 
any  IS  job  changes  in  Execu¬ 
tive  Track.  When  you  have 
news  about  staff  changes,  be 
sure  to  drop  a  note  and  pho¬ 
to  or  have  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  write  to 
Clinton  Wilder,  Senior  Editor, 
Management,  Computer- 
world,  Box  9171, 375  Cochi- 
tuate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701-9171. 


Miles  to  go  before  he  sleeps 

Alamo  Rent  A  Car’s  Tom  Loane  drives  his  group  by  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  business 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


As  the  newly  appointed  head 
of  information  systems  at 
Alamo  Rent  A  Car,  Inc.  in 
the  mid-1980s,  Tom  Loane 
saw  something  he  did  not 
like.  Staff  members  were  showing  up 
at  meetings  “whenever  they  felt  like 
getting  started.” 

So  Loane  instituted  a  policy  that 
cost  staffers  a  dollar  for  each  minute 
they  were  late.  Meetings  were  soon 
starting  right  on  schedule,  and  the  poli¬ 
cy  was  discontinued. 

“Like  anything  else,”  Loane  says, 
“it’s  good  for  a  while,  and  then  you  get 
to  the  point  where  you  stop.  It 
achieved  its  objective.” 

In  managing  IS  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.-based  Alamo,  Loane  is  apparently 
fond  of  this  approach.  He  assesses  a 
situation,  comes  up  with  a  plan  for  it, 
implements  it  and  moves  on.  He  pre¬ 
sents  himself  as  a  no-nonsense  kind  of 
guy  who  seems  to  have  no  time  for 
schmoozing  or  gratuitous  remarks.  He 
speaks  frankly  and  is  willing  to  take  ac¬ 
tions  that  will  not  be  popular  with  oth¬ 
ers.  Yet,  he  is  a  gracious  boss  who 
treats  his  staff  with  respect  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  their  abilities,  according  to  IS 
department  managers.  For  instance, 
Loane,  vice-president  of  computer  and 
communications  services,  refers  to  his 
staff  as  the  people  who  work  with  him, 
not  for  him. 

Director  of  operations  Andy  Fay 
says  Loane  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  a 
vendor  what  he  thinks  of  them.  “It’s  al¬ 
most  embarrassing,”  Fay  says. 

However,  Fay  also  says  Loane  likes 
to  join  the  staff  when  they  get  together 
socially  every  few  months.  Alamo  re- 


PROFILE:  Tom  Loane 


Ken  Touchton 


Position:  Vice-president  of  computer/ communications  services.  Alamo  Rent  A  Car,  Inc. 
Mission:  To  improve  Alamo’s  bottom  line 


cently  moved  its  data  center  to  another 
Fort  Lauderdale  location,  and  the  job 
of  hauling  the  equipment  fell  to  Fay’s 
staff.  Loane  “bought  T-shirts  for  the 
moving  team.  He  likes  doing  things 
like  that  to  keep  spirits  up,”  Fay  says. 

Full  speed  ahead 

Loane  brings  a  focus  to  his  job  that  is 
almost  single-minded.  He  is  quite  tak¬ 
en  with  the  car  rental  business  and 
spent  one  hour  in  a  recent  interview 
talking  about  rental  trends  and  the 
competitive  situation  before  discuss¬ 
ing  IS. 

Alamo  ranks  fifth  in  the  U.S.  car 


rental  business  behind  The  Hertz 
Corp.,  Avis  Rent-A-Car  Systems,  Inc., 
National  Car  Rental  and  Budget  Rent- 
A-Car  Corp.,  according  to  industry  es¬ 
timates.  Unlike  most  of  its  competi¬ 
tors,  it  has  remained  independently 
owned  and  stayed  focused  on  a  small 
number  of  high-volume  locations. 

Alamo  shows  the  typically  feisty 
personality  of  the  little  guy  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  makes  no  bones  about  being  be¬ 
hind  powerful  competitors,  but  it  is  de¬ 
termined  to  whip  them  where  it  can. 

To  that  end,  Loane  says  his  mission 
as  IS  chief  is  to  help  Alamo  make  more 
Conti n  ued  on  page  80 


Teaching  systems  pride  to  line  managers 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Forget  Max  Hopper.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  role  model  in  in¬ 
formation  systems  leader¬ 
ship,  set  your  sights  on  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann  —  America’s 
greatest  educator. 

The  ability  to  educate  senior  and 
line  management  on  IS  is  the  newest 
critical  success  factor  for  the  1990s, 
according  to  the  man  who  made  critical 
success  factors  famous,  Jack  Rockart 
of  MIT.  Rockart  closed  out  the  MIT 
Center  for  Information  Systems  Re¬ 
search  (CISR)  summer  seminar  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  last  month  by  ex¬ 
horting  IS  directors  to  change  the  way 
they  view  their  jobs. 

Specifically,  Rockart  said  that  chief 
executives  and  line  managers  must  feel 
that  systems  are  their  systems.  “The 


success  or  failure  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  in  an  organization  depends  on 
the  line  manager,”  he  said.  “There¬ 
fore,  IS  needs  to  educate.” 

He  cited  the  example  of  Ray  Cairns, 
who  heads  IS  at  Du  Pont  Co.  In  the 
mid-1980s,  Cairns  set  up 
three  different  educational 
programs  on  the  basics 
and  potential  of  IS  —  one 
for  midlevel  managers, 
one  for  a  level  below  the 
top  and  one  for  the  most 
senior  executives.  “Du 
Pont  today  has  more  pro¬ 
grams  changing  the  way 
they  do  business  than  most 
organizations  in  the 
world,”  Rockart  said. 

He  urged  IS  executives 
to  form  coalitions  and  establish  formal 
briefings  but  noted  that  “lunch  and 
chance  meetings  in  the  hallway”  are 


often  even  more  effective  in  promoting 
the  IS  cause. 

The  educational  section  of  the  job, 
Rockart  added,  is  part  of  the  IS  execu¬ 
tive’s  evolution  from  manager  to  lead¬ 
er  —  one  who  sees  new  ways,  enabled 
by  IS,  for  the  company  to 
do  business.  He  cited 
Cairns,  United  Technol¬ 
ogies  Corp.’s  John  Ham- 
mitt  and  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  Co.’s  Robert  Herbold 
as  IS  heads  who  have 
adopted  this  new  role. 

“They  see  their  role  as 
urging  and  aiding  innova¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Rockart  noted  that  the 
CISR  session  is  a  perfect 
spot  for  IS  leaders  to  prac¬ 
tice  their  new  part.  “Don’t  come  back 
next  year,”  he  said.  “Send  someone 
else  in  your  organization.” 


MIT’s  Rockart  ad¬ 
vocates  education 
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Back  to 
school  at 
Alamo 

Tom  Loane  is  one  IS  direc¬ 
tor  who  doesn’t  just  talk 
about  knowing  the  busi¬ 
ness  his  company  is  in;  he 
lives  it. 

Loane  says  he  owes  this 
in  part  to  Alamo,  which  has 
a  far-reaching  educational 
policy  for  all  IS  staffers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  boss. 

On  the  first  day  Loane 
went  to  work  for  Alamo, 
he  was  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  rental  station  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  He 
worked  there  for  one 
month  before  gracing  the 
headquarters  offices  of  IS. 

“I  prepped  cars  for 
rental,  I  scraped  stickers,  I 
washed  cars,”  Loane  re¬ 
calls.  “Car  washing  —  that 
was  the  primo  job  there.” 

IS  staffers  get  class¬ 
room  time  on  the  car-rent¬ 
al  industry,  and  Loane 
teaches  many  of  them 
now.  They  also  work  in  the 
rental  stations  so  they  get 
a  feel  for  the  business  they 
are  in. 

“The  standard  manage¬ 
ment  training  puts  them 
through  a  less  strenuous 
cycle  [than  Loane’s  own 
training],  but  one  of  the 
most  important  things  is  to 
know  the  business,” 
Loane  says. 

It  apparently  won  him 
over.  When  asked  what  job 
he’d  like  if  he  became  tired 
of  his  current  one,  Loane 
said  he  would  enjoy  man¬ 
aging  a  rental  station. 

“I  don’t  ever  expect  to 
get  bored,  but  if  I  did,  I’d 
like  to  try  that,”  Loane 
says.  “I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  the  people 
who  are  doing  that  every 
day.” , 

He  also  says  he  has  no 
aspirations  to  climb  the 
Alamo  corporate  ladder 
and  would  not  want  the  job 
of  chief  executive  officer. 

“I  have  too  much  fun 
doing  things,  and  I  really 
don’t  think  I  want  to  be  a 
front-person  of  an  organi¬ 
zation,”  he  says.  “I’d  rath¬ 
er  not  be  in  the  spokesman 
role.  There's  more  fun  to 
doing  things  than  talking 
about  them.” 

While  he  doesn’t  say 
that  he  would  turn  down  IS 
opportunties  at  other  com¬ 
panies,  he  states  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  “it  would  be 
very,  very  unusual  to  find  a 
better  job  opportunity.  ’  ’ 

ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 


Alamo 

FROM  PAGE  79 

money  —  period. 

“If  technology  solves  the 
problem,  good.  If  not,  fine,” 
Loane  says.  “This  is  not  about 
being  showy.  Does  Alamo  want 
to  have  a  pretty  DP  center  or 
better  cars?” 

As  a  result,  Loane  seems  un¬ 


interested  in  discussing  technol¬ 
ogy  that  is  not  directly  tied  to 
Alamo.  He  dismisses  the  recent 
trend  in  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering,  claiming  that 
it  “tends  to  replicate  what  the 
current  systems  do.”  His  shop  is 
almost  exclusively  Cobol. 

On  the  other  hand,  Alamo  re¬ 
cently  launched  an  imaging- 
based  billing  system  that  will 
send  statements  to  customers 


with  images  of  their  rental  slips 
instead  of  mailing  out  packets  of 
individual  slips.  “We  are  creative 
with  what  our  systems  do,  but 
we  are  not  trying  to  be  fashion¬ 
able  in  IS,”  he  says. 

Loane  says  he  believes  his  job 
is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  his  staffers  can  excel  and 
develop  competitive  systems, 
such  as  Alamo’s  critical  on-line 
reservation  system.  He  works  to 


keep  the  environment  open  and 
upbeat,  encouraging  staffers  to 
take  risks.  People  do  not  get 
fired  for  making  mistakes,  he 
says:  They  get  canned  for  not 
trying. 

Since  Loane  speaks  frankly, 
he  expects  his  staffers  to  speak 
their  minds  as  well.  He  trusts 
their  capabilities,  saying  he  has 
surrounded  himself  with  “in¬ 
credibly  talented  people.”  He 
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It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  employee,  every  department, 
every  divison  will  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  highs.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 


Performance 
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Storage 

Production 
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Only  CA-UNIPACK  solutions  enable  you  to  automate 
entirefunctional  areas  of  the  data  center.  Working 

together  they  deliver  the  ultimate  in  data  center 
automation  and  service  level  performance. 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK®  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production,  Storage, 

Security,  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  now,  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s,  the  levels  of 
integration  and 
automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UN I  PACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA90s 


CA's  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  solution. 


across  multiple  operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 


Production. 


CA-UNIPACK®/ APC-Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/ restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution,  JCL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UN1PACKS  including  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


CA-UNIPACK®/ASM— Automated 
Storage  Management. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM’s 
solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments,  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities,  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

If  s  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 
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displays  a  positive  attitude, 
claiming  to  have  “the  best  job  in 
the  world,”  and  expects  his  staff 
to  be  similarly  upbeat. 

Luis  Arana,  an  IS  director  of 
software  development,  recalls  a 
recent  confrontation  with  Loane 
over  a  software  project.  Arana 
believed  it  was  not  working  and 
told  top  management  that  the 
project  had  not  been  a  success. 

Loane  did  not  like  that  nega¬ 


tive  attitude  one  bit,  Arana  says. 

“Tom  was  very,  very  upset 
with  me,  even  angry,”  Arana 
says.  “I  tried  to  convince  him 
that  what  I  had  done  was  right. 
After  a  while,  he  calmed  down. 
He  didn’t  come  over  to  my  side 
100%,  but  he  sort  of  agreed  with 
me,  and  he  gave  me  the  project 
to  do  over  again.  We  did  it,  and  it 
worked.  He  wasn’t  afraid  to  try  it 
again,  even  though  I  had  gotten 


up  in  front  of  everyone  and  said  it 
didn’t  work.” 

Loane  joined  Alamo  six  years 
ago  after  a  short  stint  as  an  IS 
consultant  at  audit  firm  Ernst  & 
Whinney  (now  Ernst  &  Young)  in 
Miami.  Alamo  recruited  him 
when  its  IS  manager  moved  to 
the  marketing  department,  and 
Loane  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
be  the  lead  IS  person.  “I  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  find  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  as  good  as  the  one  I  have,” 
Loane  says. 

Loane’s  upbeat  attitude  ap¬ 
parently  goes  way  back.  In  1960, 
while  a  high  school  sophomore  in 
Baltimore,  Loane  built  a  small 
computer  and  entered  it  in  the 
local  science  fair.  First  place  just 
escaped  him,  however,  when  his 
machine  caught  fire.  He  won  sec¬ 
ond  place  honors,  instead.  The 
mishap  apparently  did  not  dis- 
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CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Security 


CA-UNIPACK®/SCA— Security, 
Control  and  Auditing. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 
VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control,  VTAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNIPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

CA-UN  IPACK®/PMA—  Performance 
Measurement  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 
online  performance  monitoring  and 


Rsrformance. 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  software  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UNIPACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UN  IPACK®/DCA- Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impact  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM,  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


Administration. 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE®/II. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direct  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CA’s 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock— and  around  the  world. 

Altogether  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that’ s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  you’ll  need  for 
the  90s,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 


GO. MPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 
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courage  him  but  instead  helped 
him  decide  what  his  career 
would  be. 

“1960  was  a  good  year  to  get 
interested  in  computers,”  he 
says.  “I’m  one  of  those  really 
strange  people  who  was  fortu¬ 
nate  to  find  something  I  like  and 
stayed  with  it.” 

Loane  went  to  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  majored  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  then  immediately  followed 
that  up  with  an  MBA  from  Cor¬ 
nell  in  1968.  He  worked  briefly 
for  a  small  textile  manufacturer 
in  Pennsylvania  before  joining 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
He  worked  there  for  10  years  as 
a  project  leader  for  various  cli¬ 
ents  in  the  health  care,  banking 
and  transportation  industries  be¬ 
fore  giving  the  Ernst  &  Whinney 
consulting  job  a  shot. 

However,  the  job  soon  lost  its 
charm,  Loane  says,  because  pro¬ 
spective  clients  had  more  branch 
offices  than  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Miami  area.  These  of¬ 
fices  either  did  not  have  deci¬ 
sion-making  authority  or  did  not 
need  consulting  services. 

Nonetheless,  he  calls  that  job 
a  good  experience  as  well.  Loane 
suggests  that  convincing  your¬ 
self  that  you  have  a  positive  situ¬ 
ation  is  half  the  battle.  “I’ve  lived 
in  a  lot  of  places,  and  every  place 
has  been  the  best  place  at  that 
time,  just  as  each  job  has  been 
the  best  job,”  Loane  says.  “I 
really  think  this.  But  there’s  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  psychology  involved.” 


MANAGEMENT  BRIEFS 

Andersen  fills 
three  posts 

Andersen  Consulting  an¬ 
nounced  three  appointments  last 
week  in  its  Change  Management 
Services  practice. 

Carla  Paonessa  was  named 
managing  director  of  organiza¬ 
tion  change.  Based  in  Ander¬ 
sen’s  Chicago  headquarters, 
Paonessa,  43,  joined  Andersen  in 

1978.  Before  that,  she  spent  12 
years  directing  personal  devel¬ 
opment  programs  at  the  U.S.  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration. 

James  Caldwell  was  named 
managing  director  of  knowledge 
transfer.  He  directs  Andersen’s 
Change  Management  Services 
practice  in  the  Southwest  from 
the  Dallas  office.  Caldwell,  49, 
has  a  background  in  computer- 
based  training  and  taught  ac¬ 
counting  at  Texas  Tech  Univer¬ 
sity  before  joining  Andersen  in 

1979. 

Carlos  Cervantes  was 
named  managing  director  of 
technology  assimilation.  Based 
in  Atlanta,  Cervantes,  49,  is  the 
division  head  for  service  indus¬ 
tries.  He  has  worked  for  Ander¬ 
sen  since  1965  in  Sao  Paulo,  Bra¬ 
zil;  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico; 
Bogota,  Colombia;  Chicago;  and 
Detroit. 
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Tim  Lewis 


Su mmaries from  lead i ng  scientific  and 
management  journals 


"What  leaders  really  do" 

By  John  P.  Kotter 

Harvard  Business  Review 
Summer  1990 

■  “Lead,  and  they  shall  follow”  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  sounds.  In  today’s  business¬ 
es,  leaders  are  not  necessarily  the  man¬ 
agers,  and  managers  are  not  necessarily 
the  leaders.  This  is  because  leadership 
and  management  are  two  distinct  but 
complementary  systems  of  action.  Both 
are  necessary  for  survival  and  progress  in 
today’s  changing  corporate  world. 

So  how  does  a  manager  incorporate 
leadership  abilities  to  balance  his  role?  A 
good  way  to  start  is  to  recognize  the  fun¬ 
damental  differences  in  approaches: 


•  Management  is  about  coping  with 
complexity;  leadership  is  about  coping 
with  change. 

•  Management  deals  with  planning  and 
budgeting;  leadership  deals  with  setting  a 
direction. 

•  Management  achieves  its  plan  by  orga¬ 
nizing  and  staffing;  leadership  achieves  its 
plan  by  aligning  people  —  that  is,  com¬ 
municating  the  new  direction  to  those 
who  can  create  coalitions  that  under¬ 
stand  the  vision. 

•  Management  ensures  plan  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  controlling  and  problem-solving; 
leadership  ensures  the  same  by  motivat¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  others. 

Managers  must  realize,  however, 
that  the  main  challenge  is  to  have  both 
leadership  and  management  skills. 


Notable  leaders/managers  include 
Lou  Gerstner  at  American  Express  Trav¬ 
el  Related  Services,  whose  direction  for 
the  division  helped  increase  its  net  income 
500%  from  1978  to  1987;  Chuck  Trow¬ 
bridge  and  Bob  Crandall  at  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.,  whose  alignment  of  people 
helped  quality  on  a  main  product  line  in¬ 
crease  one  hundredfold  between  1984 
and  1988;  and  Richard  Nicolosi  at  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  whose  emphasis  on  team¬ 
work  and  multiple  leadership  roles  pushed 
paper  products  division  revenue  up  40% 
and  profits  66%. 


"Issues  for  the  successful 
information  center" 

By  Ron  G.  Thorn,  Jan  L.  Guynes 
and  C.  Stephen  Guynes 

Journal  of  Information  Systems 

Management 

Spring  1990 

■  The  information  center  —  a  corpo¬ 
rate  resource  for  personal  computer 
training,  applications  backlog  reduction 
and,  sometimes,  an  entity  created  to  ease 
user  dissatisfaction  with  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  —  can  only  be  successful  if  it  can 
generate  user  satisfaction  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  associated  personnel.  Lacking 
an  effective  plan  to  create  the  center  is  a 
recipe  for  failure. 

To  plan  and  implement  a  successful 
information  center,  one  must  assess  the 
organization’s  mission  and  objectives; 
determine  whether  an  information  center 
can  support  that  mission  (an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  strong  centralized  con¬ 
trol  of  IS  will  probably  not  profit  from  an 
information  center);  maintain  a  user-ori¬ 
ented  identification  for  the  center;  and 
develop  a  charter  for  it. 

Other  tips:  Sell  the  concept  to  senior 
management;  sell  the  concept  to  selected 
users;  and  design  the  information  center 
as  a  business  within  a  business  (the  atti¬ 
tude  that  the  center  must  generate  more 
value  than  it  costs  is  critical). 


"Systems  development  risks  in 
strategic  information  systems" 

By  Chris  F.  Kemererand 
Glenn  L.  Sosa 

MIT  Sloan  School  of  Management 
Center  for  Information  Systems 
Research 

May  1990  Working  paper 

■  There  has  been  a  steady  stream  of 
one-sided  articles  about  successful  strate¬ 
gic  information  systems,  but  very  few 
have  addressed  the  significant  risk  that 
such  a  project  will  be  a  failure. 

The  risk  of  failure  is  intensified  be¬ 
cause  strategic  systems  are  very  expen¬ 
sive,  complex  to  develop  and  sometimes 
employ  “bleeding-edge”  technology. 

A  classic  example  of  a  failed  strategic 
system  is  Federal  Express  Corp.’s  Zap- 
mail  facsimile  service,  launched  in  July 
1984.  After  losing  about  $350  million, 
Zapmail  was  terminated  in  March  1986 
because  the  market  failed  to  develop. 

On  the  front  end,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
launch  a  strategic  system  unless  there  is 
an  active  partnership  between  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  and  line  managers  and  toler¬ 
ance  of  experimentation  and  minor  mis¬ 
takes.  On  the  back  end,  strategic  systems 
are  expensive  to  maintain  and/or  en¬ 
hance  —  and  there  is  always  the  risk  that 
the  system  can  be  copied  by  rivals. 


If  you  think  a  fault-tolerant 
network  will  be  too  expensive, 

think  about  what 
downtime  costs. 


The  average  Fortune  1000  company  faces  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  lost  productivity  due  to  network  failure. 

Which  is  why  so  many  companies  are  spending  so  much  on  their 
network  management  systems  to  reduce  downtime. 

But  at  Chipcom,  we  think  that’s  the  wrong  approach. 

We  think  that  instead  of  reducing  downtime,  the  real  answer 
is  to  eliminate  it 

Chipcom  facility  networks  are  designed  to  survive  multiple 
failures,  including  broken  cables,  hardware  problems,  and  human 
error  with  no  downtime. 

That’s  right.  No  downtime.  No  disruptions.  Not  to  your  users, 
or  your  customers. 

Chipcom  is  committed  to  making  facility  networks  as  reliable  as 
your  phone  or  electric  service.  And  we  have  the  technology  to  make 
it  affordable  to  companies  like  yours.  In  fact,  we  can  show  you  how 
a  Chipcom  fault-tolerant  network  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 
And  give  you  something  priceless  in  the  bargain:  Peace  of  mind. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-228-9930. 
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Ellis  Booker 

Test  the  water 
before  you  dive 

|  Kodak  dove  mto  the 

surf.  Many  more  users  are  sitting  on  the 
sand,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  right 
proposal  to  float  by. 

Last  month  in  St.  Louis,  some  experi¬ 
enced  outsourcing  swimmers  gathered  at 
a  day-long  seminar  to  talk  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  pitfalls  of  handing  a  com¬ 
pany’s  information  systems  operation  to 
an  outsider. 

By  far,  the  consensus  at  this  seminar 
was  that  the  economic  and  strategic  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  outsourcing  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  user.  Most  of  the  best  ideas  from 
“Outsourcing:  Strategies  for  the  ’90s,” 
sponsored  by  Washington  University’s 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Data  Processing, 
centered  around  that  point. 

The  group  said  again  and  again  that  to 
evaluate  and  then  enter  into  an  outsourc¬ 
ing  arrangement,  the  best  approach  in¬ 
volves  careful  planning,  evaluation  and  in¬ 
trospection. 

This  last  item,  introspection,  is  one 
that  doesn’t  get  enough  attention  — 
whether  the  subject  is  outsourcing  or 
business  practices  in  general.  The  institu¬ 
tional  inertia  that  grips  businesses  that 
employ  more  than  five  people  is  well 
known  and  oft-bemoaned. 

In  fact,  I  suspect  that  more  than  a  few 
savvy  managers  have  seized  on  the  out¬ 
sourcing  concept  because  it  provides  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  sort  of  incentive  to  take  a 
long,  hard  look  inward  at  an  IS  operation 
that  hasn’t  been  placed  under  the  spot¬ 
light  in  years. 

Consider  the  case  of  Peabody  Holding 
Co. ,  a  $  1 .8  billion  oil  concern ,  which  since 
1985  has  conducted  frequent  reviews  of 
its  entire  technology  operation,  from  sys- 

HE  winners 
announced 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.  were  re¬ 
cently  named  winners  of  the  1990  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Industrial  Engineers  (HE)  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Productivity  Improve¬ 
ment.  The  companies  were  honored  at 
the  IIE’s  conference  here. 

Ford  won  in  the  manufacturing  catego¬ 
ry  for  effectively  changing  its  corporate 
culture  to  focus  on  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  of  products  and  services. 

Salt  Lake  City-based  Mountain  Fuel,  a 
natural  gas  distribution  subsidiary  of 
Questar  Corp.,  used  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  tools,  training  and  a  personal  comput¬ 
er-based  application  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  served  per  employee  by 
more  than  30%.  It  won  in  the  service  cat¬ 
egory. 


terns  software  to  long-distance  service. 

“We  select  vendors  to  come  in  and  do 
an  analysis  on  our  costs,  schedules  and 
plans,”  Vice-President  of  Information 
Services  Richard  J.  Price  says. 

Price  proudly  reports  that  the  IS  de¬ 
partment,  which  has  held  its  annual  bud¬ 
get  at  $9  million  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  yet  to  find  an  outsourcing  vendor  with 
a  better  deal.  “They  tell  us  our  cost  of 
operation  is  significantly  less  than  their 
cost,”  Price  says. 

A  bloated  IS  operation  should  not  be 
compared  with  an  outsourcing  alterna¬ 
tive,  said  Donald  T.  Winski,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  information  services 
at  Time  Warner,  Inc.  “You  want  to  start 
with  the  minimum  IS  requirement,”  he 
says. 


Winski  recommends  the  following  ex¬ 
ercise.  Consider  what  IS  functions  you 
would  give  to  an  outsourcer  if  your  com¬ 
puter  and  storage  capacity  were  infinite 
and  your  costs  were  zero. 

This  kind  of  thinking,  he  suggests, 
will  create  a  “paradigm  shift,”  allowing 
one  to  think  about  how  to  bring  new  abil¬ 
ities  into  the  business,  as  well  as  cost  sav¬ 
ings. 

On  the  subject  of  costs,  Michael  J.  In- 
tille,  vice-president  of  TSC,  a  Chicago- 
based  consulting  firm,  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  sound  advice:  Understand  the 
economic  underpinnings  of  your  IS  de¬ 
partment’s  costs  —  broken  down  into 
capital  and  variable  expenses  as  well  as 
costs  per  transaction  —  before  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  outsourcer’s  proposal. 


That  proposal,  obviously,  must  also  con¬ 
tain  a  price-per-transaction  field. 

Interestingly,  while  a  number  of  the 
presenters  made  a  compelling  case  for  the 
economic  advantages  of  outsourcing, 
this  was  not  their  fundamental  measure  of 
the  success  of  their  arrangements.  Rath¬ 
er,  most  judged  it  on  the  basis  of  the  long¬ 
term  strategic  advantages,  such  as  keep¬ 
ing  current  with  technology  or  —  for 
those  who  outsource  programming  de¬ 
velopment  along  with  hardware  —  keep¬ 
ing  current  with  the  skill  level  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Introspection,  especially  on  the 
beach  in  the  summer,  is  important.  With¬ 
out  it,  you  almost  always  get  burned. 


Booker  is  Computerworld’s  Chicago  bureau  chief. 


To  find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  convert  DC  As  new 
IRMA  from  standard  to  MCA  bus,  flip  the  page. 
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“Managing  Information  Resources  in  the  ’90s:  A  Fresh  Start”  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
upcoming  National  Association  of  State  Information  Resource  Executives’  22nd  annual 
meeting  in  Princeton,  NJ. 

The  meeting,  to  be  held  Aug.  6-9,  will  address  changes  in  the  way  technology  is  be¬ 
ing  used  and  managed  in  government.  Individual  session  topics  include  executive  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  ethics  in  technology,  outsourcing,  computer  security,  technology 
trends  and  a  tour  of  the  AT&T  Network  Operations  Center. 

For  more  information,  contact  NASIRE  staff  director  Louise  Spieler  at  (606)  231- 


1870. 


JULY  15-21 


Association  of  College  and  University  Telecom¬ 
munications  Administrators  Annual  Conference 
and  Exhibit.  Orlando,  Fla.,  July  15-19  —  Contact:  Lisa 
McLemore,  ACUTA,  Lexington,  Ky.  (606)  252-2882. 


EDI  in  the  International  Marketplace.  San  Francis¬ 
co,  July  16-18  —  Contact:  International  Congress  Regis¬ 
trar,  Alexandria,  Va.  (703)  838-8042. 

Industrial  and  Engineering  Applications  of  Artifi¬ 
cial  Intelligence  and  Expert  Systems.  Charleston, 
S.C.,  July  16-19  —  Contact:  Dr.  Moonis  Ali,  University  of 


Tennessee  Space  Institute,  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  (615)  455- 
0631. 

Database  World  Conference  &  Exposition.  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  July  17-19  —  Contact:  Digital  Consulting,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  (508)  470-3870. 

Macintosh/New  York  Conference  &  Exposition. 

New  York,  July  17-19  —  Contact:  Exposition  Management, 
Waltham,  Mass.  (617)  290-0400. 

Data  Processing  Disaster  Recovery  Plan.  San  Die¬ 
go,  July  17-20  —  Contact:  Harris  Devlin  Associates, 
Wayne,  Pa.  (215)  341-8854. 


JULY  2  2-28 


Guide  77  Convention  of  Midsize  and  Large-Scale 
IBM  Systems  Users  Group.  Chicago,  July  22-27  — 
Contact:  Guide  International,  Chicago,  Ill.  (312)  644-6610. 

The  CAMMP  Show  for  Computer-Aided  Graphics, 


Multimedia  and  Presentations.  Chicago,  July  23-27 
—  Contact:  Debbie  Rotolo,  Knowledge  Industry  Publica¬ 
tions,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  (914)  328-9157. 

Multi-Net  Expo  ’90.  Houston,  July  25-26  —  Contact: 
Ann  Gamer,  Multi-Net  Expo,  Houston,  Texas  (713)  827- 
8030. 

Utah  State  University  IT  Institute.  Logan,  Utah,  July 
25-28  —  Contact:  Monique  Squire,  Logan,  Utah  (801)  750- 
1690. 

Directions  and  Implications  of  Advanced  Com¬ 
puting  Symposium.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  28  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Coralee  Whitcomb,  DIAC,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (617) 
891-3103  or  (508)  945-0360. 


JULY  29-AUG.  4 


AI-1990  Conference.  Boston,  July  29-Aug.  3  —  Con¬ 
tact:  American  Association  for  Artificial  Intelligence,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  (415)328-3123. 


Y)u  got  the  idea. 


Workshop  on  Electronic  Information  Exchange 
Standards  Used  in  Document  Processing  Applica¬ 
tions.  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  July  30  —  Contact:  Lori  Phil¬ 
lips,  NIST,  Gaithersburg,  Md.  (301)  975-3881. 

Insourcing  vs.  Outsourcing:  The  Summit  Meeting. 

Atlantic  City,  July  31-Aug.  1  —  Contact:  The  Yankee 
Group,  Boston,  Mass.  (617)  367-1000. 

Delaware  Valley  DB2-SQL/DS  Users  Group 
Meeting.  Essington,  Pa.,  Aug.  1  —  Contact:  Jean  Tuck¬ 
er,  Scott  Paper,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (215)  522-6294. 

Computer  Security  in  the  '90s  Conference  and 
Exposition.  Atlanta,  Aug.  1-3  —  Contact:  Inforum,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  (800)  343-5048. 

Object-Oriented  Design  and  Programming  semi¬ 
nar.  Montreal,  Aug.  2-3  —  Contact:  Darcy  Harrison,  In¬ 
teractive  Software  Engineering,  Goleta,  Calif.  (805)  685- 
1006. 


AUG.  5-1  1 


Uniforum  Open  Systems  Seminar.  Chicago,  Aug.  6 
—  Contact:  Uniforum,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  (408)  986-8840. 

North  American  ISDN  Users’  Forum.  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  Aug.  6-9  —  Contact:  Lori  Phillips,  NIST,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.  (301)  975-2937. 

Siggraph  ’90.  Dallas,  Aug.  6-10  —  Contact:  Siggraph 
'90,  Chicago,  Ill.  (312)  644-6610. 


AUG.  12-18 


The  Urban  and  Regional  Information  Systems 
Association.  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Aug.  12-16  —  Con¬ 
tact:  URISA,  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  289-1685. 

SHARE  75.  New  Orleans,  Aug.  12-17  —  Contact: 
SHARE  headquarters,  Chicago,  Ill.  (312)  644-6610. 

Downsizing  Conference:  Moving  from  Main¬ 
frames  to  PCs.  Boston,  Aug.  13-14  —  Contact:  Digital 
Consulting,  Andover,  Mass.  (508)  470-3880. 


AUG. 19-25 


Eastern  Regional  ISSA  Conference.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Aug.  19-21  —  Contact:  Ralph  S.  Poore,  Baltimore, 
Md.  (301)  783-3865. 

Strategic  Information  Systems  Conference.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Aug.  20-21  —  Contact:  University  Seminar  Center, 
Boston,  Mass.  (617)  248-8066. 

Summer  Workshops  for  the  Information  Pro¬ 
cessing  Professional.  Nashua,  N.H.,  Aug.  20-23  — 
Contact:  Ouellette  &  Associates,  Bedford,  N.H.  (603)  623- 
7373. 

SCO  Forum  '90.  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  Aug.  20-24  —  Con¬ 
tact:  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  (408) 
425-7222. 

Early,  Cloud  &  Co.'s  Summer  Conference  on  Tele¬ 
communications.  Newport,  R.I.,  Aug.  22-23  —  Con¬ 
tact:  Early,  Cloud  &  Co.,  Newport,  R.I.  (800)  322-3042. 


•Or  call  1  -lO-r  "02-4500  ext  S9E  ©  1990  Digital  Communications  Associates.  Inc  All  rights  reserved  DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and  1RMA3.E78  Plus,  IRMAX  DFT.  3270  APA  Graphics  and 
Window-link  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


AUG.  26-SEPT.  1 


National  Computer  Graphics  Association  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Exposition.  Houston,  Aug.  26-29  —  Contact: 
NCGA,  Fairfax,  Va.  (703)  698-9600. 

CASE  for  the  1 990s.  Boston,  Aug.  27-29  —  Contact: 
Extended  Intelligence,  Chicago,  Ill.  (312)  346-7090. 


You’ve  never  seen  anything 
like  IRMA  3  Convertible  ”  from 
DCA?  It’s  the  only  terminal  emula¬ 
tion  board  that  works  on  both 
a  standard  and  MCA  bus. 

So  now  you  can  buy  the  best 
in  micro-to-mainframe  com¬ 
munications,  and  protect  your 
investment,  even  if  you  change 
PC  architectures. 

You  see,  IRMA  3  can  run  on 
all  current  PCs.  It  uses  an  exclu¬ 
sive  dual  bus  design  that  enables 
it  to  provide  terminal  emulation 
in  PCs  with  the  standard  AT  bus 
architecture  or,  by  just  flipping 
it  over,  it  provides  the  same 
function  in  IBM®  PS/2®s  using 
Micro  Channel  Architecture. 

For  even  more  flexibility, 
the  IRMA  3  Convertible  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  CUT  or  DFT-mode  emulation. 


You  can  use  DCA’s  emulation  software:  E78 
-  Plus™  for  DOS  and  OS/2?  IRMAX  DFT,  ™ 
3270  APA  Graphics’”  Windowlink™  for  IRMA, 
as  well  as  IBM’s  software,  including  IBM  OS/2 
Extended  Edition.  And  it  lets 
you  directly  connect  the 
most  cost-effective  cabling 
solution  for  your  needs: 
coax  or  twisted-pair. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  exciting  new 
IRMA  3  Convertible  call 
1-800-241-IRMA  ext.  59E* 

In  this  complex,  ever-changing 
technology  environment,  you’re 
not  going  to  find  a  more  flexible 
connectivity  product. 

Going  forward,  or  backward. 


IRMA  3  CoiTGertible 

3270  ,Vlapier  Hardware 
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Keep  risks  in  sight 
when  walking  the  edge 


BY  BARBARA  FRANCETT 

hree  years  ago,  David 
Carlson,  senior  vice- 
president  of  corporate  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  K 
Mart  Corp.,  made  his 
pitch  to  the  company’s 
senior  management  for 
an  advanced  satellite  net¬ 
work  to  link  2,250 
stores.  The  expected 
outlay  was  $40  million  to  $50 
million.  Carlson  says  he  remem¬ 
bers  the  day  and  the  dialogue 
very  well.  It  went  something 
like  this: 

Top  executive:  “How  proven 
is  the  technology?” 

Carlson:  “Not  at  all.” 

Top  executive:  “Who  else  is 
using  it?” 

Carlson:  “No  one  you  know.” 

Top  executive:  “How  much 
experience  does  the  staff  have 
with  it?” 

Carlson:  “None.” 

Hardly  a  promising  begin¬ 
ning,  but  as  it  turns  out,  K  Mart 
did  sign  an  agreement  for  the 
satellite  network  with  GTE  Spa- 
cenet.  It  was  the  largest  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  new  technology  that  K 
Mart  had  ever  made.  Today,  the 
network  links  1,900  K  Mart 
stores  to  the  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Troy,  Mich.,  with 
about  350  more  stores  to  go. 

Projects  that  use  advanced 
technologies  can  be  risky  busi¬ 
ness,  but,  as  Carlson’s  experi¬ 
ence  shows,  risky  projects  can 
be  sold,  and  the  risks  can  be  man¬ 
aged. 

It  certainly  helped  that  Carl¬ 
son  was  dealing  with  company 
management  predisposed  to  lis¬ 
ten,  without  prejudice,  to  un¬ 
proven  ideas.  “They  are  very 
open  to  the  technology,”  Carl¬ 
son  says.  “They  allow  risk-tak¬ 
ing  to  occur.”  Still,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  K  Mart 
was  willing  to  take  a  step  this 
large  without  solid  information 
or  safeguards. 

Although  he  couldn’t  show 
precedents,  Carlson  could  and 
did  produce  some  very  specific 
supporting  arguments.  “We  an¬ 
ticipated  objections  and  were 


Francett  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Bloomfield,  NJ. 


Peter  Yates 

K  Mart’s  Carlson  recommends  conducting  careful  research  and 
hiring  good  lawyers 


prepared  to  answer  them,”  Carl¬ 
son  says. 

The  informations  systems  de¬ 
partment,  he  explains,  had 
tracked  and  assessed  the  tech¬ 
nology  very  carefully  before 
bringing  up  the  idea.  “We  had 
taken  a  serious  look  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  system’s  technol¬ 
ogy,  VSAT  [very  small-aperture 
terminal]  and  Ku-band  [frequen¬ 
cy  for  satellite  communication], 
was  superior  to  that  of  a  terres¬ 
trial  system,”  Carlson  says. 

There  was  also  plenty  to  say 
in  terms  of  business  justification. 
On-line  credit  authorization  via 
the  satellite  network  would  pro¬ 
duce  enough  savings  to  cover  in¬ 
vestments.  Business  analyses 
would  be  improved  with  a  net¬ 
work  that  made  overnight  trans¬ 


mission  of  store  sales  data  to 
headquarters  feasible.  Finally, 
the  ability  to  transmit  manage¬ 
ment  updates  and  merchandise 
reviews  in  video  format  would 
promote  corporate  unity. 

The  experiment  was  also 
hedged  with  technical  and  legal 
safeguards.  The  vendor  was  one 
in  which  the  company  could  have 
confidence,  Carlson  says.  And  K 
Mart  subjected  the  technology 
to  trial  by  fire,  first  piloting  the 
satellite  network  in  50  stores  — 
half  in  Michigan  and  half  in  Flori¬ 
da.  “Ku-band  is  influenced  by 
rainstorms.  We  wanted  to  see 
how  the  network  would  function 
under  the  most  rigorous  condi¬ 
tions,”  Carlson  says. 

If  things  didn’t  work,  the 
company’s  contract  attorneys 
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had  made  sure  that  there  were 
escape  hatches.  “If  the  technol¬ 
ogy  didn’t  work,  we  had  re¬ 
course,”  Carlson  says.  “We  felt 
great  comfort  in  the  safety  net  of 
the  contractual  relationship.” 

Knowing  how  to  manage  the 
risks  is  now  more  important  than 
ever  before,  because  playing  it 
safe  —  only  choosing  the  tech¬ 
nologically  tried  and  true  —  is 
simply  not  an  option  anymore  for 
many  companies.  Today’s  com¬ 
plex,  volatile  business  environ¬ 
ment  mandates  increased  risk¬ 
taking. 

Armed  with  knowledge 

The  technologically  adventurous 
can  sweep  the  competition  if 
they  confront  risk  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  “If  a  technology  is  very 
high-risk  and  expensive,  it  can 
create  a  barrier  to  entry  for  your 
competitors,”  says  Thornton 
May,  director  of  imaging  re¬ 
search  at  Nolan  Norton  Institute 
in  Lexington,  Mass.  “But  you 
must  understand  your  business 
and  be  proactive.” 

The  demands  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  inspired  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  in 
South  Brunswick,  N.J.,  to  under¬ 
take  a  parallel  processing  project 
for  Dowquest,  a  database  search 
service.  The  firm  chose  Connec¬ 
tion  Machine  from  Thinking  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  massively  parallel 
Connection  Machine  uses 
32,000  processors  and  runs  at  4 
billion  instructions  per  second. 

“It’s  as  risky  as  you  can  get,” 
says  Frank  Panella,  director  of 
systems  development  at  Dow 
Jones.  “We  needed  a  fast,  reli¬ 
able,  easy-to-use  searching  ma¬ 
chine.  We  didn’t  think  about  an 
alternative  because  there  was  no 
alternative.” 

Dow  Jones  mitigated  the  risk¬ 
iness  of  the  technology  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  close  relationship  with 
the  vendor.  “They  modified  the 
product  to  suit  our  needs,”  Pan¬ 
ella  says.  Members  of  the  IS  staff 
also  traveled  to  Cambridge  to  at¬ 
tend  parallel  processing  classes. 

Despite  these  efforts,  difficul¬ 
ties  still  arose.  “There  were  lev¬ 
els  of  frustration  tied  to  hard¬ 
ware  reliability  issues,”  Panella 
says.  “Things  will  always  break, 
but  it  can’t  be  for  long  because 
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we  have  to  provide  the  highest  quality 
service  to  our  customers.” 

His  struggles  with  parallel  processing 
haven’t  turned  Panella  into  a  conserva¬ 
tive.  Right  now,  he’s  working  on  an  en¬ 
hanced  user  interface  and  looking  forward 
to  adding  artificial  intelligence  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  ‘‘A  more  traditional  approach  may 
be  less  risky,  but  it’s  not  necessarily  best 
for  the  organization  as  a  whole,”  Panella 
says.  “If  it’s  for  the  good  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  then  that’s  the  way  you  have  to  go.” 

The  value  of  scouts 

One  way  to  cut  down  on  the  risk  factor  is 
to  experiment  with  new  technologies  as 
part  of  your  research  and  development  ef¬ 
fort,  suggests  Norm  Weizer,  senior  con¬ 
sultant  at  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  “Keep  someone  looking  from  the 
crow’s  nest  scanning  the  horizon.” 

United  Services  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  (USAA),  the  San  Antonio-based  in¬ 
surer,  maintains  a  continuous  five-year 
R&D  program,  says  Donald  R.  Lasher, 
president  of  the  information  services  divi¬ 
sion.  “We’re  a  $5  billion  company.  Two 
million  a  year  is  invested  in  R&D,  but  we 
leverage  the  hell  out  of  it,”  Lasher  says. 

The  R&D  group  searches  literature 
for  new  technologies  and  applications  that 


WHAT  EXACTLY  /S  AN 
ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY? 

To  one  firm,  it  may  be  computer- 
aided  software  engineering  tools;  to 
another,  neural  networks.  The  defi¬ 
nition  is  really  context-dependent, 
says  Michael  Packer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  information 
technology  group  at  The  MAC 
Group,  a  management  consulting 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

An  advanced  technology  can  be 
any  of  the  following: 

•  An  unproven  technology  yet  to  be 
demonstrated  as  technically  feasi¬ 
ble. 

•  A  technology  that  is  feasible  but 
with  few,  if  any,  production  imple¬ 
mentations. 

•  A  technology  that  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  many  but  is  new  to  your  com¬ 
pany. 


may  be  relevant  to  busi¬ 
ness  problems.  “Technol¬ 
ogies  are  considered  on  a 
business-case  basis  for 
cost-effectiveness,  cost 
benefit  and  user  buy-in,” 

Lasher  says. 

An  executive  council 
grants  funding  and  approv¬ 
al.  Then,  USAA  launches  a 
pilot  with  user  involve¬ 
ment.  A  division-level  offi¬ 
cer  sponsors  the  project 
when  it  is  ready  to  go  into 
production.  USAA’s  well- 
known  pioneer  imaging 
system,  for  example,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  property/ca- 
sualty  division. 

USAA  is  currently  de¬ 
veloping  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing-edge  systems.  One  is  a 
cooperative-processing 
project.  Based  on  IBM 
Personal  System/2s  run¬ 
ning  OS/2,  the  IBM  Systems  Application 
Architecture-compatible  system  will  en¬ 
compass  imaging,  office  automation, 
voice  integration,  video  and  IBM’s  AD/ 
Cycle,  Lasher  explains. 

“In  general,  we  don’t  like  to  be  first,” 
he  says.  “We’ve  learned  to  be  careful. 
You  have  to  make  a  good  business  case 
and  make  sure  you  know  whether  the 
technology  offers  a  strategic  or  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.” 

If  a  technology  does  pass  that  test, 
however,  the  company  doesn’t  hesitate. 
“One  of  our  principles  is  to  treat  technol¬ 
ogy  as  a  strategic  weapon,”  Lasher  says. 
“We’re  not  afraid  of  it.  It  has  stood  us  in 
good  stead.” 

When  weighing  a  leading-edge  tech¬ 
nology,  it  is  also  wise  to  consider  compati¬ 
bility  on  all  levels,  advises  Michael  Pack¬ 
er,  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
information  technology  group  at  The 
MAC  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Do 
you  have  the  skills  to  maintain  the  tech¬ 
nology?  Will  it  be  compatible  with  your  ex¬ 
isting  systems?  Is  it  the  right  technology, 
or  will  you  have  to  ‘rip  up  track’  later?”  he 
asks. 

Zale-Lipshy  University  Hospital,  a 
163-bed  hospital  that  opened  last  Novem¬ 
ber  in  Dallas,  decided  it  wanted  to  start 
operation  with  both  the  right  system  for 
every  purpose  and  an  architecture  that 
would  link  them  all.  So  it  bought  the  skills 
of  Perot  Systems  Corp.’s  health  care  divi¬ 
sion  in  Herndon,  Va„  a  general  contractor 


and  systems  integrator. 

That  kind  of  strategy 
represents  a  “tremendous 
risk,”  according  to  Chuck 
Lyles,  a  Perot  Systems  as¬ 
sociate.  “Most  hospitals 
won’t  absorb  such  risk. 
They’d  rather  have  less 
functionality,”  he  says. 

The  way  that  Lyles 
chose  to  minimize  the  risk 
was  to  take  a  standards- 
based  approach  using  a 
common  user  interface  to 
allow  a  wide  variety  of 
platforms  “to  execute 
transparently  to  the  end 
user.”  HL-7,  a  standard 
hospital-industry  protocol, 
allows  plug-and-play  inte¬ 
gration  across  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Our  environment  is  a 
distributed  network,” 
Lyles  says.  “Each  depart¬ 
ment  has  its  own  database  with  connec¬ 
tivity  between  systems.”  In  addition,  the 
individual  databases  are  duplicated  on  a 
common  SQL-based  database  from  Quan¬ 
titative  Medicine,  Inc.  in  Annapolis,  Md. 

Lyles  had  no  formal  risk-management 
plan.  However,  he  says  he  believes  insis¬ 
tence  on  adherence  to  standards  reduces 
risks  substantially.  “In  some  cases,  the 
standards  aren’t  there  yet,  but  they  will 
be,”  he  says.  “We  developed  a  system  for 
the  hospital  to  grow  into.” 

According  to  Lyles,  Zale-Lipshy’s 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Dr.  Ronald  F. 
Garvey,  believes  it  makes  sense  to  have 
the  best  tools  to  attract  the  best  physi¬ 
cians.  In  turn,  they  bring  in  patients  and 
generate  revenue. 

Business  needs  should  drive  the  choice 
of  an  advanced  technology,  says  Gavin 
Finn,  consulting  engineer  in  the  advanced 
systems  development  services  division  of 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp.  in 
Boston.  Finn,  who  develops  expert  sys¬ 
tems  for  manufacturers,  utilities  and 
aerospace  companies,  says  he  makes  sure 
that  the  problem  comes  first  and  the  tech¬ 
nology  second.  “We  do  a  functional  analy¬ 
sis  and  requirements  specifications  first. 
We  don’t  decide  on  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  tools  until  we’re  somewhere  into 
the  project,”  he  explains. 

That  approach  also  reduces  the  need 
for  software  development,  which  Finn 
says  represents  another  risk  factor.  “We 
use  commercial  packages  and  do  as  little 


software  development  as  possible,”  he 
says. 

The  downside  potential  in  expert  sys¬ 
tems  projects,  Finn  adds,  can  also  be  re¬ 
duced  by  investing  a  lot  of  time  up  front. 
“Building  an  expert  system  is  an  iterative 
process.  It’s  important  to  break  down  the 
problem  into  workable  pieces  and  do  a 
good  job  at  the  first  stage.  If  we  can  get 
our  arms  around  the  problem  the  first 
time  around,  we  know  we’ll  be  successful 
on  the  next  step,”  he  says. 

Know  your  target 

That’s  a  principle  that  can  extend  to  any 
kind  of  advanced  technology  project,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peter  G.  W.  Keen,  executive 
director  of  the  International  Center  for 
Information  Technologies  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  translation:  “Use  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  on  an  application  you  understand 
well.” 

There’s  nothing  that  Unum  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  understands  quite  as  well  as 
claims  processing,  so  it  is  fitting  that  the 
three  new  technologies  the  Portland, 
Maine-based  company  is  piloting  are  all 
aimed  at  that  application. 

The  company  now  has  a  project  under 
way  to  combine  image  processing,  knowl¬ 
edge-based  systems  and  claims  life-cycle 
management. 

John  Alexander,  senior  vice-president 
and  chief  information  officer  at  Unum, 
says  each  of  the  three  technologies  was 
chosen  to  fit  elements  of  the  process:  im¬ 
aging  to  move  massive  amounts  of  claims 
information  electronically,  knowledge- 
Continued  on  next  page 


Walk,  don’t  run 

IS  executives  report  lukewarm  corporate 
support  for  exploration  and  implementation 
of  advanced  technologies 

“Our  corporation  considers  it  important  to 
explore  advances  in  information  technology 
and  rapidly  implement  them  in  the  business” 
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iN  general, 
we  don’t  like 
to  be  first. 
We’ve  learned  to 
be  careful.” 

DONALD  R.  LASHER 
USAA 


How  a  bank  insures  technology  deposits 


In  the  banking  business,  there’s  as  much  or  more 
risk  attached  to  avoidance  of  technological  inno¬ 
vation  as  there  is  to  investing  in  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies,  says  Jim  Breen,  vice-president  of  tech¬ 
nology  integration  at  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
in  Toronto. 

“Banks  depend  on  technology  for  customer  service 
and  service  delivery  to  all  their  lines  of  business,”  he 
says.  But  the  fact  that  everything  is  so  customer-driv¬ 
en  also  means  “the  impact  of  failure  is  very  high.  Any 
disruption  can  cause  chaos.” 

In  the  interest  of  minimizing  the  possibility  of  tech¬ 
nology-induced  chaos,  Royal  Bank  has  instituted  a  for¬ 
mal  risk-management  process. 

Before  work  commences  on  any  project,  the  project 
manager  must  fill  out  a  questionnaire  that  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  60  questions  dealing,  in  roughly  equal 


parts,  with  the  size  and  duration  of  the  effort,  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  installation  and  the  sophistication  of  the  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise,  Breen  says,  is  to  give 
the  project  manager  a  means  of  identifying  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  risks  attached  to  a  project  and  of  assessing  their 
gravity.  “At  the  end  of  the  process,  they  analyze  the 
risk.  For  example,  a  grade  of  low  risk  on  complexity 
and  technology  but  high  on  size  would  result  in  an  over¬ 
all  medium-risk  rating. 

If  you  can’t  beat  ’em 

Once  risks  have  been  identified,  the  project  managers 
must  figure  out  how  to  either  eliminate  or  manage 
them. 

Managing  risk,  Breen  says,  requires  knowing  what 
the  probability  is  that  things  will  go  wrong  and  what 


the  likely  consequences  will  be  —  not  just  for  IS,  but 
for  the  entire  business. 

According  to  Breen,  other  risks  the  Royal  bank 
plans  to  assess  with  the  same  method  include  opera¬ 
tions  risks  and  shareholder  risks.  “We  must  also  recog¬ 
nize  the  extent  of  organizational  changes  and  provide 
stability  with  specific  communication  programs,” 
Breen  says. 

Royal  Bank  takes  both  information  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  information  technology  risk  very  seriously.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Breen,  the  bank  has  four  strategic  manage¬ 
ment  plans:  Managing  technology  and  the  information 
resource  is  one  of  them. 

“We’re  changing  the  culture  from  managing  pro¬ 
cesses  to  managing  information,”  he  says.  “Risk  man¬ 
agement  is  an  absolutely  critical  success  factor.” 

BARBARA FRANCETT 
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based  systems  to  guide 
and  review  claims  proces¬ 
sors’  decisions  and  the 
claims  management  sys¬ 
tem  to  help  maintain 
claims  records  after  pro¬ 
cessing.  “Our  focus  is  on 
improved  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  improved  produc¬ 
tivity,”  Alexander  says. 

“These  technologies  will 
make  claims  processing 
easier,  faster  and  cheap¬ 
er.” 

Alexander  chooses  the 
new  technologies  Unum 
will  develop  based  on  in¬ 
formal  research.  “We  try 
to  structure  projects 
somewhere  between  max¬ 
imum  bang  for  the  buck 
and  minimum  regret,”  Al¬ 
exander  says.  “There’s 
new  opportunity  but  the 
possibility  of  failure,  too. 

We  talk  to  people  on  the 
bleeding  edge  and  try  to  in¬ 
fer  what  the  payoff  would 
be  for  us.” 

Introducing  a  new  technology  at  Unum 
is  a  three-way  deal,  Alexander  says.  Once 
a  promising  new  technology  has  been 
identified,  IS  looks  for  a  partner  in  the  di- 
vision-level  application  development  and 
data  administration  groups  and  a  custom¬ 
er  for  that  technology  in  the  line  divisions’ 
business  managers.  “We  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing  without  a  customer  ready  to  allo¬ 
cate  resources,”  Alexander  says.  “If  we 
can  generate  a  partnership,  we’re  gener¬ 
ally  pretty  successful.” 

Occasionally,  projects  have  failed,  Al¬ 
exander  says,  but  it’s  rarely  the  technol¬ 
ogy  that’s  to  blame.  “If  costs  or  resource 
requirements  are  too  high,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  washes  out  early,”  he  says.  “Inade¬ 
quate  training,  misunderstood  business 
needs,  poor  project  management  —  these 
are  what  can  kill  a  project.  ’  ’ 

Plugged  into  users 

In  implementing  leading-edge  technol¬ 
ogies,  the  way  you  address  organizational 
issues  can  also  be  a  make-or-break  factor. 
At  Lithonia  Lighting  in  Conyers,  Ga.,  a 
change  in  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
business  and  a  competitive  opportunity 
motivated  the  company  to  create  an  un¬ 
precedented  system.  However,  attention 
to  user  issues  was  key  to  making  the  sys¬ 
tem  work. 

The  company  undertook  its  Lightlink 
project,  made  up  of  hardware,  software 
and  network  links,  to  push  information 
systems  out  to  its  customers.  The  Light- 


link  system  is  now  a  fix¬ 
ture.  The  company’s  107 
agents,  200  distributors, 
2,000  specifiers  and  1,800 
contractors  all  use  it  regu¬ 
larly  for  pricing,  quota¬ 
tions  and  order-entry 
tasks.  But  in  1983,  it  rep¬ 
resented  a  daring  move. 

“Would  our  customers 
use  the  system  effectively? 
Would  they  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  it?  That  was  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  risk,”  says 
Charles  Darnell,  senior 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,  information  and 
electronic  systems  group 
at  Lithonia.  Having  identi¬ 
fied  the  risk,  he  and  his 
group  set  out  to  diminish 
it.  “We  acted  as  missionar¬ 
ies.  We  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  boiled  down 
to  system  features,  func¬ 
tions  and  benefits.  We  took 
every  opportunity  to  do 
videos,  slide  shows,  one- 
on-one  meetings  and  eve¬ 
ning  workshops,”  Darnell  says. 

That  kind  of  attention  to  user  concerns 
has  continued.  “Every  time  we  do  a  major 
enhancement,  we  send  a  person  to  spend 
a  week  or  so  to  be  there  with  [customers] 
night  and  day.  We  want  to  make  sure 
they’re  totally  comfortable,”  Darnell 
says.  “And  we  pay  the  whole  bill.” 

Such  solicitousness  has  paid  off  in  an 
enhanced  competitive  position.  Lithonia’s 
share  of  the  lighting  market  has  increased 
steadily  over  the  years,  while  its  competi¬ 
tors  have  lost  market  share.  “Sales  in¬ 
creased  sixfold  from  $96  million  to  $559 
million  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  of  Lightlink ,”  Darnell  says. 

The  need  to  make  the  organization 
more  effective  and  responsive  to  business 
changes  pushed  The  Hon  Co.  in  Musca¬ 
tine,  Iowa,  to  adopt  advanced  technology, 
says  Jim  Goughenour,  until  last  fall  the 
vice-president  of  MIS  and  now  the  vice- 
president  of  customer  service  and  distri¬ 
bution  at  the  nation’s  third-largest  office 
furniture  manufacturer. 

Early  this  year,  Hon  began  using  Line, 
a  fourth-generation  rapid  application  de¬ 
velopment  tool  from  Unisys  Corp.  “We 
want  applications  up  and  running  as  soon 
as  possible,”  Goughenour  says.  After  pi¬ 
loting  the  tool  in  a  budgeting  application, 
its  use  is  now  being  expanded  to  general- 
ledger  and  accounts-payable  applications. 

“Line  requires  considerable  computer 
resources,  but  it  saves  time,”  Goughen¬ 
our  says.  “What  used  to  take  three  to  four 


use  the  system  ef¬ 
fectively?  Would 
they  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  it?  That  was 
the  nature  of  the 
risk” 

CHARLES  DARNELL 
LITHONIA  LIGHTING 


Top  priorities 

Few  companies  exhibit  interest  in  technologies  such  as  pattern  matching  and  neural  networks. 
Below  are  the  new  technologies  that  register  highest  on  the  interest  meter  in  a  survey  of 243  IS 
executives. 
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weeks  now  takes  three  to  four  days.  We 
can  change  applications  rapidly  to  suit  the 
business  environment.” 

Goughenour  began  the  project  with  a 
pilot.  The  vendor  lent  the  software  at  no 
charge,  a  tactic  Goughenour  recom¬ 
mends.  “If  the  pilot  was  successful,  it 
would  mean  a  big  sale  for  them.  It  was  a 
gamble  they  felt  they  would  win.  We  also 
had  a  consultant  from  the  supplier  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  glitches  we  would  make  from  ig¬ 
norance.”  End  users  were  intimately  in¬ 
volved  in  the  design  of  the  system, 
Goughenour  says.  “We  formed  task 
teams  of  users  and  MIS.  The  users  knew 
the  application,  and  MIS  knew  the  tech¬ 
nology,”  he  adds. 

Goughenour’s  approach  to  scheduling 
also  helped  reduce  risk.  “We  set  target 
dates,  but  we  didn’t  bind  ourselves  to 
that.  It’s  more  important  to  put  in  a  quali¬ 
ty  product,”  he  says. 

The  manufacturer  is  currently  devel¬ 
oping  a  parts  order-processing  system  us¬ 
ing  Line.  “We’re  working  to  become  a 
world-class  manufacturer,”  Goughenour 
says.  “We’re  using  the  technology  to  em¬ 
power  people.  To  be  effective  in  the  glob¬ 
al  market,  you  need  to  use  every  mind 
you’ve  got.” 

New  yardsticks 

Once  the  projects  are  up  and  running,  as¬ 
sessing  the  impact  of  leading-edge  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  those  used  by  these  com¬ 
panies  is  not  easy.  Although  traditional 
cost/benefit  analyses  and  measures  of 
profitability  and  market  share  changes 
may  help,  it’s  often  difficult  to  trace  the 
impact  of  an  information  system  to  a  bot¬ 
tom-line  result,  says  C.  Lawrence  Mea¬ 
dor,  president  of  The  Softbridge  Group,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Meador  suggests  other  necessary 
evaluation  criteria,  such  as  changes  in  the 
decision  process,  the  effects  of  decision 
outputs  and  procedural  changes  as  well  as 
changes  in  managerial  concepts.  Service 
measures,  such  as  systems  availability, 
convenience  of  access,  reliability  and  sup¬ 
port  may  also  be  better  indicators  of  the 
true  value  of  technological  innovations 
than  traditional  cost/benefit  analyses. 

“It  takes  courage  to  take  a  risk  and  fol¬ 
low  it  to  the  end,”  Goughenour  says. 
"You  have  to  know  where  the  rewards  lie, 
because  they’re  not  always  translatable  in 
dollars.”  • 


The  don’ts: 
Common 
pitfalls 

Sometimes  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  you  can  know  is 
what  not  to  do.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  less  critical  to 
know  that  you  should  drive 
on  the  left  in  England  than  that  you 
shouldn’t  drive  on  the  right.  In  a 
similar  vein,  what  you  don’t  know 
about  what  to  avoid  when  approach¬ 
ing  advanced  technology  projects  is 
more  likely  to  cause  harm  than  a 
bungled  how-to  instruction.  The 
following  list  of  prohibitions  is  based 
on  what  consultants  say  are  some  of 
the  most  common  mistakes  firms 
make  in  using  advanced  technology: 
•  Don’t  choose  a  highly  specialized 
solution  if  you  can  help  it.  Stick  with 
products  that  offer  flexibility. 

•  Don’t  build  a  system  to  prove  a 
technology  —  build  it  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems. 

•  Don’t  install  a  critical  system  and 
test  a  new  technology  at  the  same 
time. 

•  Don’t  set  out  to  solve  problems 
for  end  users  and  expect  them  to  sit 
back  and  accept  the  solutions.  In¬ 
volve  them  in  the  process. 

•  Don’t  be  risk-averse  just  because 
you  might  fail.  Without  the  freedom 
to  fail  occasionally,  you’ll  be  afraid 
to  take  any  chances,  even  those  that 
could  really  pay  off. 

•  Don’t  become  infatuated  with 
technological  exotica.  The  wilder 
technologies  may  provide  some  un¬ 
usual  benefits,  but  chances  are  that 
company  management  won’t  care 
about  them  or  want  to  pay  for  them. 
•  Don’t  look  just  at  vendors  and  uni¬ 
versities  when  investigating  ad¬ 
vanced  technologies.  Look  at  what 
your  peers  are  doing  both  in  your  in¬ 
dustry  and  out  of  it.  Read  widely  and 
think  broadly. 

BARBARA  FRANCETT 


OfficeVision/MVS 


TBS  Software’s  office  systems  administration  products  help  you 
get  the  most  from  IBM’s  OfficeVision/MVS  and  DISOSS  offerings. 

Personal  Services  Document  Storage  Reporter  (CDSR)  and  DISOSS  Document 
Storage  Reporter  (DDSR)  provide  information  about  every  document  filed  in  the 
OfficeVision/MVS  Personal  Services  (or  PS/CICS)  document  pool  and  the 
DISOSS  library. 

Personal  Services  Library  Administration  System  (CLASY'“)  controls 
OfficeVision/MVS  Personal  Services  (or  PS/CICS)  document  pool  growth  by 
migrating  inactive  documents  to  an  archive. 

DISOSS  Online  HUP  Management  (HUPDATE)  defines  OfficeVision  users  in  the 
DISOSS  Host  User  Profile  (HUP)  data  set. 

DISOSS  Online  Routing  Table  Management  (RUPDATE)  defines  OfficeVision 
network  nodes  in  the  DISOSS  Routing  data  set. 

Free  30-day  Trial  ®  (416)  940-9373 

TBS  Software  Inc.,  200-C  Konrad  Crescent, 

Markham,  Ontario,  Canada  L3R  8T9 
Enhancing  Your  Office  Vision"1 

Enhancing  Your  OfliceVision  and  CLASY  are  trademarks  ol  TBS  Software  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
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Citicorp  blends  technologies 
as  means  to  corporate  ends 


BY  SHERYL  KAY 

Although  Kerry  Severin  sits  on 
the  user’s  side  of  the  desk  at  Citi¬ 
corp  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  she  has  a 
true  appreciation  for  high  tech¬ 
nology.  “Using  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  in  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  department  will  be  the  key 
to  our  division  achieving  its  pro¬ 
ductivity  goals,”  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  operational  strategic 
planning  at  the  global  payments 
products  division  says.  “These 
tools  will  ultimately  give  our  cus¬ 
tomer  service  reps  the  ability  to 
do  more  —  smarter  and  faster.” 

Severin  is  referring  to  the  In¬ 
tegrated  Systems  Project  (ISP), 
the  largest  application  develop¬ 
ment  project  ever  attempted 
within  Citicorp.  This  summer 
marks  the  culmination  of  the 
three-year  effort  and  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  an  integrated  database 
system  that  processes  and 
tracks  the  sale  and  usage  of  prod¬ 
ucts  around  the  world,  including 
traveler’s  checks,  money  orders, 
official  checks  and  electronic 
funds  transfers.  Two  hundred 
technical  professionals  located  in 
Tampa,  Chicago  and  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  were  involved  in  the  proj¬ 
ect,  which  entailed  replacing  42 
stand-alone  systems  with  15  in¬ 
tegrated  ones. 

The  programming  and  data 
reconciliation  tasks  involved  in 
creating  a  worldwide  integrated 
system  for  use  by  individual  cus¬ 
tomers,  commercial  clients  and 
Citicorp  customer  service  and 
sales  staffs  in  92  countries  were 
formidable.  In  total,  2.2  million 
lines  of  fresh  code  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  That  couldn’t  happen, 
however,  until  the  data  files  from 
all  of  the  42  original  systems 


Kay  is  a  business  consultant  and  free¬ 
lance  writer  specializing  in  emerging 
technologies  and  human  resources. 


were  organized  and  reconciled. 
According  to  Dave  Starr,  senior 
vice-president  of  information 
technology,  that  chore  account¬ 
ed  for  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of 
the  labor  investment. 

“With  hundreds  of  millions  of 
records  of  data,  some  dating 
back  15  years,  you  can  imagine  it 
was  an  enormous  task,”  Starr 
says.  “We  had  a  pile  of  paper 
with  updates  on  information 
from  all  over  the  world  standing 
eight  feet  high  in  the  office.” 

Bargain  prices 

Despite  these  obstacles,  ISP 
came  in  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost 
—  approximately  $6  per  line  of 
code,  according  to  Starr.  By 
comparison,  the  publicly  quoted 
per-line  costs  for  the  25  million 
lines  of  code  created  for  the 
space  shuttle  and  the  400,000 
lines  behind  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  1-2-3  were  $48  and 
$17.50,  respectively. 

The  ISP  team  was  able  to 
achieve  such  cost  efficiency  be¬ 
cause  it  employed  a  variety  of  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  not  leading-edge, 
tools  in  careful  combination, 
Starr  says. 

Beginning  with  a  personal 
computing  computer-aided  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  tool  called 
Automate  Plus  from  Cullinet 
Software,  Inc.  (now  a  part  of 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.),  the  first  steps  were 
taken  toward  data  normalization 
during  the  design  phase,  by  tak¬ 
ing  base  data  structures  and  de¬ 
fining  them  on-line.  “This  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  consistently  define 
business  procedures  across  glob¬ 
al,  multiple-user  groups  and  to 
get  agreement  on  everyone’s 
current  business  process  flow 
problems,”  says  Rick  Lessard, 
vice-president  of  applications 
development. 

Although  a  problem  with  the 


automatic  rollback/recovery  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Automate  Plus  soft¬ 
ware  (since  corrected)  cost  a  few 
extra  days,  Bill  Sawyer,  manager 
of  data  services,  estimates  a  net 
time  savings  of  at  least  two  man- 
months  by  using  the  product  for 
data  normalization. 

Moving  from  the  design 
phase  into  development,  the  ISP 
group  used  ADS/ A,  a  front-end 
prototyping  tool,  and  ADS/0,  a 
fourth-generation  language 
(4GL),  both  made  by  Cullinet. 
Lessard  estimates  that  using 
tools  allowed  the  job  to  be  done 
in  one-third  of  the  time  that  a  Co- 
bol/CICS  development  effort 
would  have  required. 

One  concern  with  using  4GL 
technology  is  that  it  can  lead  to 
inefficient  programming.  The 
ISP  group  avoided  this  problem 
by  creating  its  own  “technical 
cookbook,”  which  Lessard  says 
“explains  the  proper  way  to 
write  4GL  technical  routines.” 

In  order  to  use  the  facilities  of 
IBM’s  XA  operating  system  to 
their  fullest  extent  in  an  IDMS/R 
environment,  Citicorp  called  on 
two  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  performance  enhancement 
products:  Fast  Access  from  Al¬ 
len  System  in  Naples,  Fla.,  and 
XADC  from  International  Soft¬ 
ware  in  Racine,  Wis. 

“Those  products  allowed  us 
to  take  IDMS/R  buffers  that  re¬ 
side  below  the  16  meg  line  and 
move  them  above  the  line  into 
XA  storage,”  Sawyer  explains. 
“That  way,  we  have  up  to  64 
meg  buffer  sizes,  which  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  our  I/O.” 

Another  tool  Sawyer  says  he 
thinks  probably  saved  thousands 
of  hours  of  programming  time  is 
a  migration  utility.  When  an  on¬ 
line  program  had  to  be  moved 
from  one  region  to  another,  the 
Laderman  Migrator  from  Lader- 
man  Associates  in  Yardley,  Pa., 


took  that  program,  along  with  all 
of  its  associated  entities,  put 
them  into  an  extract  file  and  then 
generated  the  correct  syntax  to 
put  the  file  into  the  data  dictio¬ 
nary  in  the  other  region. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  technologies  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  project  was  LU6.2.  In¬ 
corporated  as  SEND/RECEIVE 
routines  in  the  ADS  software, 
LU6.2  protocols  allowed  the 
technician  to  go  from  one  region 
of  the  operating  system  to  an¬ 
other  to  facilitate  concurrent  up¬ 


dates  in  sync. 

LU6.2  is  not  without  draw¬ 
backs.  Updating  across  multiple 
regions  adds  complexity,  Les¬ 
sard  says,  and  “probably  added 
50  to  60  man-months  of  effort.” 
But  the  result,  he  adds,  was 
greater  throughput  and  faster 
updating,  “which  means  we 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  by  delaying  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  additional  DASD  and 
more  sophisticated  hardware.” 

Combined  strength 

Starr  points  out  that  any  one  of 
these  technologies  alone  would 
not  have  made  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  cost  or  speed  of 
development.  Taken  together, 
however,  the  suite  of  technol¬ 
ogies  made  an  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  both  the  budget  and  de¬ 
livery  time  for  a  system  that 
represents  a  considerable  ad¬ 


vancement  in  Citicorp’s  business 
system  technology  and  may  even 
turn  into  a  commercial  offering. 

With  ISP,  Citicorp  in  Tampa 
has  gone  from  6,000  stand¬ 
alone,  nondatabase  files  to  1 ,500 
files  and  from  7,000  existing 
data  elements  to  2,300,  of  which 
20%  are  new  elements.  “The 
enhancements  to  our  own  sys¬ 
tems  department  are  incredi¬ 
ble,”  Starr  says. 

From  the  user  perspective, 
Severin  notes,  the  development 
of  ISP  as  15  integrated  systems 


has  changed  Citicorp’s  view 
from  a  fragmented  product  ori¬ 
entation  to  a  cohesive  customer 
orientation.  Because  ISP  is  a 
completely  table-driven  system, 
she  says,  each  customer  service 
representative  at  Citicorp  be¬ 
comes  a  knowledge  worker  and 
is  able  to  assume  many  more 
functions,  handling  any  type  of 
product  inquiry  during  the 
course  of  a  single  phone  call. 

In  addition,  she  says,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  “allow  us  to  set  prices 
and  establish  process  proce¬ 
dures  uniquely  suited  to  each  cli¬ 
ent’s  needs  and,  in  turn,  maxi¬ 
mize  our  total  profitability.” 

With  this  revenue  enhance¬ 
ment,  Starr  says  he  expects  that 
Citicorp  will  be  able  to  introduce 
more  products  and  services  and 
may  even  try  out  riskier  technol¬ 
ogies  than  it  would  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  sample  before.  • 


Michael  Minardi 


Citicorp’s  ISP  technical  management  team.  Sawyer  and 
Lessard,  second  and  third  from  left. 


Success  often  elusive  for  advanced  tech  group 


BY  SABINA  SKULSKY 

Shaking  up  “business  as  usual” 
may  sound  like  an  unorthodox 
charter,  but  for  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  groups  seeking  more  effi¬ 
cient  ways  to  get  the  job  done,  it 
is  a  measure  of  their  success. 

The  Strategic  Technology 
and  Research  (STAR)  group  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  in  New  York  is  successful  in 
the  eyes  of  Kenneth  Hamilton, 
technology  officer  at  the  firm’s 
global  bank,  because  it  fulfills  a 


Skulsky  is  a  recent  graduate  of  MIT’s 
Sloan  School  of  Management  concen¬ 
trating  in  corporate  strategy  and  oper¬ 
ations  research. 


mission  to  find  and  participate  in 
leading-edge  technological  ef¬ 
forts  that  improve  the  way  the 
company  does  business. 

In  1987,  one  of  the  team’s 
projects  transferred  the  bank’s 
forward-trading  operation  from 
a  back-office  data  entry  system 
to  an  expert  system  that  readily 
detects  trading  patterns  and 
anomalies,  doubles  as  an  interac¬ 
tive  training  tool  for  new  traders 
and  makes  money  to  boot. 

Improving  operations  is  also  a 
measure  of  success  at  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Co.  in  New  York.  “You 
know  you’re  successful  when 
you  can  demonstrate  a  signifi¬ 
cant  productivity  improve¬ 
ment,”  says  William  Rabin,  se¬ 


Manufacturers’  Hamilton 

cites  benefits  to  business 


nior  vice-president  of  strategic 
program  management.  Rabin 
can  do  this  with  a  current  project 
involving  a  component  comput¬ 


er-aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  environment  that  will 
save  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
deliver  a  major  system  many 
months  earlier  than  otherwise 
possible,  he  says. 

Such  stories  cast  a  rosy  glow 
on  the  ability  of  groups  to  turn 
technology  to  real  advantage. 
But  most  groups  are  largely  un¬ 
successful.  For  instance,  only 
7%  of  respondents  to  a  June 
1989  survey  of  94  corporations 
deemed  themselves  successful  in 
terms  of  rolling  out  technological 
benefits  to  their  firms,  even 
though  81%  of  them  employed 
some  form  of  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  group.  (Respondents  were 
among  Fortune  250  companies 


that  sponsor  Partnership  for  Re¬ 
search  in  Information  Systems 
Management,  or  PRISM,  a  joint 
venture  between  Index  Group, 
Inc.  and  Hammer  &  Co.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.) 

Technology  groups  can  fail 
for  several  reasons.  Most  prob¬ 
lems  originate  because  groups 
find  it  difficult  to  enlist  influential 
sponsors  in  the  organization. 
Without  such  support,  the 
groups  do  not  obtain  sufficient 
funding  from  senior  manage¬ 
ment.  “It’s  a  sale  that  has  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  top,”  says  Sara  Kaull, 
associate  director  of  PRISM. 

When  upper  management  is 
not  convinced  that  an  advanced 
technology  group  is  contributing 
to  the  company’s  success,  the 
short-term  profit  focus  held  by 
Continued  on  next  page 
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many  firms  makes  the  group  a  prime  tar¬ 
get  for  cost-cutting.  This  is  a  short-sight¬ 
ed  view  on  management’s  part,  Kaull 
says,  but  is  often  the  case.  Frequently, 
she  adds,  management  lacks  faith  in  re¬ 
search  and  development  efforts  and 
doesn’t  believe  the  group  can  yield  suffi¬ 
cient  payback  to  justify  the  investment. 

Another  obstacle  that  these  groups 
face  is  the  IS  organization’s  resistance  to 
change.  Executives  who  are  highly  skilled 
in  one  technology  may  see  an  emerging 
one  as  a  threat  and  become  reluctant  to 
adopt  it. 

Keep  an  eye  on  eagles 

Companies  can  improve  the  success  rate 
of  their  advanced  technology  group  en¬ 
deavors  by  watching  what  successful 
firms  do  and  looking  at  several  key  fac¬ 
tors:  who  participates  in  the  group,  how 
the  process  works,  where  the  emphasis  is 
placed  and  what  types  of  organizational 
structures  are  used. 

Kaull  cites  three  types  of  people  need¬ 
ed  in  the  group:  those  with  a  business  ori¬ 
entation,  to  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  customer  base;  those  with  a  project- 
management  focus,  to  give  insight  into 
systems  development;  and  those  with 
technical  expertise,  to  make  it  tick. 

How  the  groups  operate  is  also  critical. 
Senior  executives  must  understand  the 
advanced  technology  group’s  mission  so  it 
can  be  filtered  down  through  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization.  Manufacturers  Hanover’s  STAR 
group,  for  example,  is  a  full-time  team  re¬ 
porting  to  the  executive  vice-president 
for  corporate  systems  and  a  technology 
committee  staffed  by  business  managers. 
There’s  more  than  one  way,  however,  to 
organize  a  group  to  overcome  hurdles. 

At  Morgan,  there  are  eight  groups  col¬ 
lectively  called  “strategic  programs.” 
The  programs  focus  on  such  activities  as 
trading  architectures,  office  automation, 
data  security,  networking,  transport  lay¬ 
ers  and  CASE.  Although  only  a  portion  of 
one  program  is  specifically  regarded  as  an 
advanced  technology  group,  other  pro¬ 
grams  perform  a  similar  function  as  they 
undertake  projects  involving  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  One  of  the  eight  programs  is 
dedicated  to  providing  internal  marketing 
efforts  for  and  disseminating  information 
to  the  remaining  seven;  it  informs  the 
groups  about  new  technologies,  outlining 
their  particular  relevance  to  Morgan. 

Each  program  has  its  own  manager  as 
well  as  a  corporate  sponsor,  such  as  the 
chief  financial  officer.  Furthermore,  three 
corporate  committees  consisting  of  se¬ 
nior  business  executives  provide  overall 
sponsorship  for  the  programs.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  high-level  commitment  and 
companywide  awareness  that  are  critical 
success  factors  for  advanced  technology 
groups,  says  Rabin,  who  oversees  all  of 
the  programs. 

Striking  a  balance 

Another  factor  Rabin  cites  is  balancing 
work  load  and  goals  between  current  and 
future  needs.  The  groups  at  Morgan  sup¬ 
port  current  projects  through  activities 
such  as  consulting  and  data  modeling  as 
well  as  investigate  new  technologies  for 
future  implementation. 

Rabin  further  attributes  the  success  of 
the  programs  to  keeping  the  groups  small 
and  focused.  He  explains  that  Morgan’s 
groups  number  only  seven  or  eight  people 
each  but  that  they,  in  turn,  leverage  a  net¬ 
work  of  local  data  managers  in  every  busi¬ 
ness  area  throughout  the  firm. 

Structure  can  also  be  used  to  keep 


groups  focused  on  a  pri¬ 
mary  objective.  Report¬ 
ing  structures  are  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in 
this  regard,  says  Mi¬ 
chael  Packer,  vice- 
president  and  director 
of  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  group  at  The 
MAC  Group  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Groups 
can  report  to  the  head 
of  IS, can  exist  together 
with  the  standards  and 
policies  group  or  can  be 
included  within  the 
strategic  technology  planning  and  admin¬ 
istration  function,  he  explains. 

Another  way  to  categorize  groups  is  by 


their  nature  and  make¬ 
up.  According  to  Kaull’s 
definitions,  “labs”  are 
groups  of  technically 
oriented  types  removed 
from  the  business  and 
IS  functions;  “consul¬ 
tant”  groups  are  more 
integrated  into  busi¬ 
ness  operations;  and 
“virtual”  groups  are  fu¬ 
ture-oriented,  with 
teams  convening  on  a 
project  basis  and  then 
disbanding. 

This  spectrum  runs 
from  conservative  to  risk-prone.  The  op¬ 
timal  structure  for  a  particular  group  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  of  the  company  and 


the  industry.  Kaull  says  the  consultant 
structure  is  the  most  prevalent  form 
overall,  but  in  utilities  and  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  for  instance,  labs  are  predominant. 

It  is  crucial  to  design  a  group  to 
streamline  the  means  by  which  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  overall  goals  can  be  met  and  top- 
down  commitment  can  be  won.  “Groups 
should  have  clearly  defined  objectives  and 
a  mission  tied  to  the  overall  economy  of 
the  organization.  Ill-defined  groups  fail,” 
says  Paul  Cosgrave,  managing  partner  of 
integration  services  for  the  Northeast  at 
Andersen  Consulting  in  New  York. 

Packer  agrees  that  groups  must  keep 
objectives  in  mind  and  stresses  that  it’s 
important  not  to  become  enamored  of 
technology  to  the  point  that  it  undermines 
the  need  for  practical  results.  • 


Morgan’s  Rabin  looks  for 
measurable  results 


Is  your  customer  support  forcing 
you  to  go  to  extremes? 


Now  there’s  an  alternative  to  long-term 
service  contracts,  which  your  customers  may 
not  want,  and  support  service,  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  give  away  The  solution  is 
AT&T MultiQuest ®  Service  and  it’s  an  innovative 
support  option  that  allows  your  customers  to 
pay  only  for  service  as  they  need  it. 

AT&T  MultiQuest  Service  is  a  completely 
interactive  900  service  designed  to  serve  you 
on  a  national  or  regional  basis.  By  using  AT&T 
MultiQuest  Service, you  can  offer  customers 
24-hour-a-day  access  to  your  technical 
support  via  a  designated  900  number.  Your 
customers  simply  call  the  number  whenever 
they  need  technical  assistance.  Using  a 
touch- tone  phone,  they  can  then  access 
support  staff  or  interactive  databases. 

With  AT&T  MultiQuest  Service,  you  can 
offer  more  comprehensive  support  than  ever 
to  your  customers.  And  because  you 
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determine  the  charge  for  the  information  in 
advance,  it’s  also  an  excellent  method  to 
generate  new  revenue. 

AT&T  makes  it  easy  by  handling  all  of  the 
billing  and  collections  and  forwarding  the 
net  proceeds  to  you.  And  by  using  AT&T 
MultiQuest  Service, you’re  maximizing 
revenue  opportunities  because  the  AT&T 
Network  can  deliver  the  highest  percentage 
of  potential  callers  to  your  900  number  of 
any  long  distance  network. 

So  think  about  AT&T  MultiQuest  Service. 
Now  you  don’t  have  to  get  caught  between  the 
rock  of  service  contracts  and  the  hard  place  of 
giving  customer  support  away 

AI&T  MultiQuest  Service. 

Another  AI&l  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T 
Account  Executive  or  1 800  243-0900. 
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The  right  choice. 
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Announcing  the  SAS®  System’s  Transparent  Data  Access 

If  you  spend  more  time  getting  to  base  security.  Easy-to-follow  menus 
your  data  than  getting  information  take  you  inside  DB2 ,  SQL/DS™ , 
from  your  data,  it’s  time  you  got  ORACLE®,  Rdb/VMS™,  Lotus 

the  SAS  System-the  world’s  ttl  1-2-3®,  dBASE®,  SYSTEM  2000®, 
applications  system.  No  other  and  other  data  bases.  What’s  more, 

software  makes  it  so  easy  to  reach  the  SAS  System’s  support  of  SQL™ 
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Do  a  data  center  makeover 

As  an  alternative  to  outsourcing,  data  center  restructuring 
can  help  organizations  get  more  for  their  IS  dollars 


BY  THOMAS  WALSH 

our  chief  executive  officer  has 
caught  the  outsourcing  bug. 
He’s  demanding  lower  costs  and 
higher  service  levels.  He’s  read  a 
little  about  outsourcing  and 
wants  you  to  look  into  it.  You’ve 
already  done  some  investigating 
and  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
neither  outsourcing  nor  decen¬ 
tralizing  is  quite  right  for  your 
operation.  “Have  you  got  a  better  idea?” 
asks  the  CEO.  “Restructure,”  you  answer. 

Put  simply,  restructuring  means  examin¬ 
ing  and  reorganizing  available  resources  in  a 
way  that  cuts  unnecessary  costs  and  im¬ 
proves  service.  It’s  a  way  of  getting  more  for 
the  information  systems  dollar. 

Successful  data  center  restructuring 
takes  two  things.  The  first  is  good  manage¬ 
ment,  which  means  having  the  skill  to  man¬ 
age  relationships  among  upper  management, 
users,  peers  and  employees.  The  second  is 
adept  use  of  some  key  elements  (see  below). 

If  used  creatively,  the  12  elements  of 
data  center  restructuring  can  transform  a 
high-cost  provider  with  poor  service 
into  an  effective,  efficient  data  center 
operation.  The  prerequisites  are 
good  management,  two  to  three 
years  to  achieve  the  turnaround  and 
a  reasonable  level  of  demand  for  the 
data  center’s  services. 

The  payoffs:  head  counts  reduced 
by  40%  to  80%,  cost  per  million  in¬ 
structions  per  second  (MIPS)  slashed 
30%  to  60%  and  staff  availability  boost¬ 
ed  by  2%  to  5%. 

■  Element  1:  A  committed  work 
force.  Many  business  leaders  say  par¬ 
ticipative  management  is  crucial  for 
survival  in  the  next  decade.  The  data 
center  is  no  different.  The  keys  are  in¬ 
volvement,  bottom-up  decision-mak¬ 
ing,  empowerment  and  trust. 

In  most  data  centers  (and  compa- 
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nies,  for  that  matter),  these  ideas  are  revolu¬ 
tionary.  But  there  are  enough  committed 
work  force  success  stories  to  demonstrate 
that  they  work. 

To  get  started:  Read  the  literature. 
Search  out  companies  in  which  participative 
management  has  succeeded  —  and  failed. 
Determine  what  form  is  best:  Participative 
management  in  a  nuclear  power  plant  looks 
quite  different  from  that  in  a  small  software 
group.  Request  help  from  your  human  re¬ 
sources  department,  but  expect  resistance. 

■  Element  2:  Performance  manage¬ 
ment.  In  most  data  centers,  performance 
management  has  a  low  priority.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  attitude  is,  “If  there  is  a  problem,  I’ll  tell 
you  about  it.  Otherwise,  you  are  doing  OK.” 
The  nature  of  data  center  management 
might  explain  this  attitude:  For  many  data 
center  managers  used  to  dealing  with  tech¬ 
nology,  dealing  with  people  can  be  discom¬ 
forting  or  unpleasant. 

Still,  perfor¬ 


mance  management  must  occur.  It  must  also 
be  applied  consistently  and  fairly.  People 
need  to  be  provided  with  the  following:  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
for  example,  job  descriptions  and  objectives; 
the  skills  to  perform  their  job,  for  example, 
training  plans  and  training;  the  tools  and  sys¬ 
tems  to  perform  their  jobs  without  undue  in¬ 
terference;  consistent  written  and  verbal 
feedback  (both  good  and  bad)  of  how  they  are 
performing  their  work;  and  punishments  and 
rewards. 

While  restructured  data  centers  operate 
with  relatively  few  people,  they  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  marginal  performers. 

■  Element  3:  Work  redesign.  Data  cen¬ 
ter  work  should  be  considered  a  nonroutine, 
complex  activity.  The  approach  to  redesign¬ 
ing  work  has  three  steps:  reviewing  the  cur¬ 
rent  organization,  redesigning  the  work  and 
implementing  a  new  organization. 

Work  redesign  is  best  as  a  participative 
activity.  No  one  knows  the  work  better 
than  the  personnel  already  performing 
the  activities.  However,  fear,  mistrust 
and  resistance  to  change  will  prevent 
most  groups  from  eliminating  jobs  if 
needed.  This  takes  management  prod¬ 
ding  and  requires  management  to  un¬ 
derstand  enough  about  the  work  to 
know  where  it  can  cut  staff. 

■  Element  4:  Linkage  analysis.  Ex¬ 
amining  the  interactions  between  the 
data  center  and  user  organizations  and 
vendors  can  often  yield  opportunities  for 
improved  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Whenever  possible,  users  should 
have  the  tools  and  training  to  do  the  job 
themselves.  It  helps  to  keep  in  mind  a 
simple  principle:  Don’t  perform  tasks 
where  there  is  no  value  added.  This 
principle  can  be  applied  to  data  entry, 
computer  scheduling,  program  param¬ 
eter  submission,  printing  and  so  on. 

■  Element  5:  Relationship  man¬ 
agement.  Like  Topsy,  the  “it-just- 
grew”  nature  of  the  data  center  is  often  a 

source  of  conflict  between  IS  and  upper  man¬ 
agement.  The  latter  just  doesn’t  see  IS  as 
unique.  Instead,  it’s  seen  as  simply  another 
business  with  customers,  products,  costs  and 
sales.  Therefore,  the  first  responsibility 
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of  the  IS  manager  is  to  communicate  in 
business  terms. 

The  data  center  should  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  meet  periodically  with  upper 
management  and  key  client  managers  to 
present  the  state  of  the  data  center  busi¬ 
ness.  What  is  happening  to  unit  costs? 
How  do  costs  compare  with  those  of  com¬ 
petitors?  How  well  are  service  objectives 
being  met? 

Presentations  to  management  can  be 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  that  the 
data  center  cares  about  how  it  is  doing, 
how  it  is  perceived  and  that  it  treats  users 
as  valued  clients.  As  a  prelude,  identify 
and  meet  with  key  clients  who  contribute 
heavily  to  upper  management  percep¬ 
tions. 

Spending  time  developing  informal, 
personal  relationships  is  a  good  idea.  It 
can  provide  intelligence  that  will  help 
head  off  problems  before  they  become 
critical. 

■  Element  6:  Chargeback.  A  charge- 
back  system  must  match  company  cul¬ 
ture.  How  does  the  company  treat  trans¬ 
fer  pricing?  How  sensitive  is  the  subject  of 
cost  control?  Does  the  company  make  de¬ 
cisions  in  a  decentralized  or  centralized 
manner?  Historically,  how  have  capital 
expenditures  been  justified  for  the  data 
center?  Does  the  user  have  the  option  to 
go  outside  or  acquire  his  own  computing 
facilities?  Should  the  data  center  be  a  cost 
center  or  a  profit  center?  Should  standard 
costs  be  used?  What  should  be  done  about 
shortfalls  in  recovery?  How  should  over¬ 
recovery  of  costs  be  handled? 

All  these  issues  need  to  be  worked  out 
within  the  context  of  the  organization  the 
data  center  serves. 

■  Element  7:  Sourcing.  Competitive 
negotiations  are  often  left  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  department.  Thus,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
get  to  know  the  purchasing  agents.  De¬ 
velop  a  team  approach  to  competitive  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Create  a  competitive  situation 
for  every  acquisition;  for  example,  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  maintenance  supplies  and 
so  on. 

The  presence  of  head-to-head  compe¬ 
tition  forces  prices  down.  To  be  success¬ 
ful  over  the  long  term,  a  creditable  com¬ 
petitive  situation  must  be  created.  The 
data  center  manager  must  be  willing  to 
exercise  competitive  alternatives.  Be  cre¬ 
ative  when  negotiating:  Maybe  the  ven¬ 
dor  can’t  reduce  the  price  of  a  mainframe, 
but  it  may  be  willing  to  include  software 
or  put  caps  on  future  maintenance  in¬ 
creases. 

■  Element  8:  Asset  management. 

Data  center  assets  include  hardware, 
software  and  communications  equipment. 
The  first  requirement  of  managing  these 
assets  effectively  is  to  create  an  inven¬ 
tory. 

The  most  difficult  aspects  of  creating 
an  inventory  are  defining  and  enforcing 
the  procedures  related  to  ownership  of 
the  asset;  for  example,  who  has  authority 
and  responsibility  for  adding,  deleting  and 
changing  data  in  the  inventory.  Asset  data 
should  include  a  description,  serial  num¬ 
ber,  purchase  or  lease  cost,  maintenance 
cost,  vendor,  etc.  Having  the  inventory 
database  on-line  on  a  centralized  main¬ 
frame  will  facilitate  providing  access  to 
the  various  departments  that  will  need  ac¬ 
cess:  data  center,  accounting,  purchasing, 
facilities,  etc. 

Smart  asset  management  requires 
managing  demand.  This  means  that  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  highest  order  is  needed.  An 
example  would  be  to  look  at  the  recent  de¬ 
mands  of  manufacturing  and  to  point  out 


tactfully  to  the  key  manufacturing  client 
that  over  five  years,  this  demand  could  re¬ 
quire  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  spending 
in  the  data  center. 

Enlist  the  client’s  support  in  finding  so¬ 
lutions  that  are  best  for  the  company 
overall.  There  may  be  a  simple  application 
that  accounts  for  significant  chunks  of 
daytime  work  load.  Lobby  to  organize  a 
joint  project  to  optimize  this  application  to 
reduce  computer  resources. 

The  carrot  for  the  client  is  reduced 
chargeback. 

Good  asset  management  practices  will 
yield  dividends  in  keeping  costs  low. 


Restructuring 

means  examining  and 
reorganizing  available 
resources  in  a  way  that  cuts 
unnecessary  costs  and 
improves  service.  It’s  a  way 
of  getting  more  for  the 
information  systems  dollar. 


■  Element  9:  Simplification.  Over 
time,  data  centers  tend  to  grow  in  com¬ 
plexity.  New  hardware  and  software  are 
added;  little  is  completely  eliminated. 

Complexity  carries  hidden  costs  and 
can  create  service  problems.  Sometimes, 
chargeback  can  be  used  to  help  eliminate 
an  old  technology  or  service.  Careful  eval¬ 
uation  of  new  technologies  and  services 
can  reduce  potential  problems.  Strive  for 
simplification  of  the  operating  environ¬ 
ment. 

■  Element  10:  Systems  manage¬ 
ment.  Establishing  systems  manage¬ 
ment  disciplines  is  essential  to  efficient, 


effective  data  center  operations.  These 
disciplines  include  network  control,  prob¬ 
lem  management,  change  management, 
situation  management  and  service  man¬ 
agement. 

At  the  center  of  these  disciplines  is  the 
requirement  for  an  administration  data¬ 
base  that  includes  information  on  configu¬ 
ration,  inventory,  security,  billing  and  in¬ 
voice  reconciliation,  changes,  work  or¬ 
ders,  problems,  service-level  agreements 
and  performance. 

The  database  is  the  foundation  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  data  center  application  that  can 
have  a  major  impact  on  service.  Tracking 
of  problems  and  changes  can  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  effect  on  availability,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  single  most  important  factor  af¬ 
fecting  how  users  perceive  the  data 
center.  A  work-order  subsystem  can  im¬ 
prove  service  by  supporting  the  data  cen¬ 
ter  staff  members  in  activities  such  as  in¬ 
stalling  terminals,  a  time-consuming  task 
that  requires  a  high  level  of  coordination. 

Systems  management  discipline 
should  be  institutionalized  and  become 
the  “way  of  life”  for  the  data  center.  Ex¬ 
amples  include  morning  meetings  every 
day  to  discuss  the  previous  day’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  next  day’s  changes.  Every 
major  problem  should  be  followed  by  a 
postmortem  meeting  to  discuss  how  the 
problem  could  have  been  avoided  or  how 
the  mean  time  to  repair  it  could  have  been 
shortened. 

Management  reports  on  service 
should  be  widely  circulated,  posted  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  work  areas  and  discussed 
frequently  at  meetings.  Once  data  center 
employees  sense  that  information  sys¬ 
tems  management  is  obsessed  with  pro¬ 
viding  good  service,  positive  things  will 
start  to  happen. 

In  addition  to  improving  service,  good 
systems  management  procedures  can  re¬ 


duce  hardware  maintenance  costs  —  ven¬ 
dors  will  provide  lower  prices  to  custom¬ 
ers  that  manage  problems  well  and  don’t 
make  spurious  maintenance  calls. 

■  Element  11:  Upscaling.  Often,  ar¬ 
guments  are  made  for  the  lower  cost  per 
MIPS  of  minicomputers  and  personal 
computers.  However,  when  utilized 
MIPS  are  considered,  the  gap  narrows. 
Data  centers  are  usually  run  around  the 
clock,  seven  days  a  week.  In  contrast, 
personal  computers  spend  the  majority  of 
their  time  idle. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  develop¬ 
ing  economies  of  scale.  The  first  is  data 
center  consolidation.  One  thousand  MIPS 
data  centers  can  be  managed  effectively, 
and  given  the  economies  of  scale,  they  can 
be  efficient. 

The  second  approach  is  to  attract  new 
applications.  Being  a  low-cost  supplier 
and  providing  focused  service  will  result 
in  making  the  data  center  an  attractive 
host  for  many  database/data  communica- 
tions-based  applications. 

■  Element  12:  Automated  opera¬ 
tions.  Automated  operations  can  elimi¬ 
nate  many  tasks  performed  by  current 
data  center  staff,  particularly  low-level 
personnel. 

Automated  operations  can  improve 
service  by  computerizing  repetitive 
tasks.  Worker  involvement  is  important 
to  a  successful  automated  operations  pro¬ 
gram,  but  management  guidance,  techni¬ 
cal  support  and  extensive  training  are  also 
necessary  for  success. 

A  final  word:  Restructuring  should  be 
viewed  as  a  process  —  not  a  project.  Im¬ 
provement  must  be  what  the  Japanese 
call  “kaizen,”  or  continuous  improve¬ 
ment.  To  succeed,  the  staff  needs  to  em¬ 
brace  the  idea  of  change  and  constant 
training.  Restructuring  is  mostly  a  people 
issue,  not  a  technical  one.  • 
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There  was  no  room  for  arguments  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Champion  International  Corp.  when  it  came  time  to  make  a 
decision  on  how  to  improve  its  data  center.  Restructuring, 
rather  than  outsourcing,  was  the  answer  for  the  Fortune  100 
paper  company. 

“Restructuring  let  us  make  the  changes  ourselves  at  a 
lower  cost  and  with  more  control,”  says  Thomas  Walsh, 
Champion’s  director  of  MIS  network  services. 

The  need  to  restructure  the  data  center  to  eliminate  un¬ 
necessary  costs  and  improve  service  be¬ 
came  apparent  following  Champion’s  1984 
merger  with  St.  Regis  Corp.,  a  paper  com¬ 
pany  based  in  New  York. 

The  merged  organization  had  two  data  centers  that  em¬ 
ployed  a  total  of  200  people  in  Dallas  and  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The 
centers  were  similarly  equipped. 

For  example,  St.  Regis’  Dallas  center  and  Champion’s 
Hamilton  center  both  had  in  place  IBM  3081  and  3033  pro¬ 
cessors,  NCR  Comten  front  ends  and  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  networks.  The  operating  systems  included 
IBM’s  MVS  in  Hamilton  and  MVS  and  VM  in  Dallas. 

The  result  was  an  expensive  duplication  of  processes.  By 
1985,  the  Dallas  building  and  its  IBM  3033  were  sold,  and 
processing  for  the  company  was  centered  in  the  Hamilton  fa¬ 
cility  on  the  two  3081s  and  a  3033.  Today,  operating  systems 
include  IBM’s  MVS/XA  and  VM/HPO. 

With  the  dual  data  center  problem  taken  care  of,  Champi¬ 
on’s  management  in  1986  announced  a  restructuring  pro¬ 
gram  to  refocus  the  business  and  reduce  overall  costs  by 
20%.  Teams  were  formed  throughout  the  organization  to 


carry  out  this  mandate. 

In  the  information  systems  department,  a  team  set  out  to 
do  the  following  to  restructure: 

•  Reorganize  IS  for  better  focus  and  accountability. 

•  Close  five  small  terminal  sites  that  were  running  remote  job 
entry. 

•  Close  the  Hamilton  computer  input  department  and  move 
the  work  to  user  areas. 

•  Eliminate  obsolete  hardware  and  software. 

During  the  four  years  following  management’s  restructur¬ 
ing  push,  a  single  data  center  was  formed  from  five  IS  depart¬ 
ments  to  handle  data  processing,  customer  and  technical  ser¬ 
vices,  contingency  planning,  security  and  network  control. 

Data  center  staff  dlropped  from  130  to  54 
employees.  Data  center  availability 
jumped  from  90%  to  95%  to  99.5%  plus. 
Chargeback  and  security  procedures  were 
put  into  place.  The  addition  of  network  control  procedures 
pushed  network  availability  to  99.8%  plus. 

The  company  is  also  in  the  midst  of  a  project  to  automate 
console  activities.  To  this  end,  it  is  studying  work  done  by 
IBM  in  which  the  company  cut  staff  in  its  operations  area  and 
achieved  limited  unattended  data  center  operations. 

Restructuring,  Walsh  says,  has  helped  Champion  to  in¬ 
crease  its  processing  capabilities  150%  while  cutting  costs  by 
7%. 

According  to  Walsh,  the  key  enabler  during  restructuring 
was  Champion’s  participative  management  philosophy.  “Ev¬ 
erybody  has  a  say  in  how  their  jobs  are  done,”  he  notes. 
“Their  opinions  and  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  worker  is 
important.” 

Walsh  sees  restructuring  as  “the  whole  process  —  it  cov¬ 
ers  a  magnitude  of  steps  that  make  the  organization  more 
cost-effective  and  enables  it  to  improve  service.”  • 
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In  a  perfect  world 
applications  from  diflerent 
companies  would  work 
together  like  they  came 
from  the  same  company 


Digital’s  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  lets  you  integrate 
applications  and  share  information 
across  your  multivendor 
environment. 

Up  to  now,  the  dream  of  getting 
all  your  applications  to  work  together 
has  been  just  that -a  dream.  Digital’s 
NAS  now  makes  it  a  reality. 

NAS  is  a  set  of  software 
products  for  using  and  developing 
integrated  applications  running  on 
different  vendors’  systems.  While 
other  computer  companies  are  still 
wrestling  with  how  to  get  their  own 


computers  to  work  together,  Digital - 
a  company  whose  computers  have 
always  worked  together -offers  a  way 
to  get  your  applications  to  work 
together.  Even  those  running  on  sys¬ 
tems  that  aren’t  ours.  In  fact,  NAS 
works  across  the  widest  range  of 
systems  in  the  industry. 

NAS.  How  it  works. 

Using  a  typical  example,  we’d 
like  to  show  you  one  of  the  many 
ways  NAS  can  be  used  in  your  real- 
world  environment. 

You  can  take  graphics  from 
an  Apple  Macintosh,®  a  Lotus® 


spreadsheet  from  an  MS-DOS™  PC,  a 
drawing  from  a  UNIX™  workstation, 
data  from  an  IBM®  mainframe,  a 
scanned  image  from  the  network  and 
integrate  them  all  into  a  single  report. 
You  can  then  send  it  electronically 
to  others  anywhere  on  the  network, 
and  even  include  up  to  the  minute 
connections  to  source  data.  Sound 
easy?  With  NAS  it  is. 

NAS.  Why  it  works. 

Achieving  integration  like  this 
requires  just  the  things  Digital  is  very, 
very  good  at.  Like  networking.  And 
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software  compatibility.  And  the 
adoption  and  promotion  of  open 
standards.  Digital’s  leadership  in 
these  and  other  key  areas  is  what 
makes  NAS  unique. 

NAS.  What  it  means  to  you. 

Simply  put,  NAS  gives  you 
unequaled  freedom  of  choice. 

For  IS  managers,  NAS  means 
you  can  choose  to  grow  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  you  want.  Also,  the  systems  you 
chose  in  the  past  will  work  with  NAS. 
So,  your  investment  is  protected. 


For  developers,  NAS  means  you 
can  write  software  once  and  know  it 
will  work  on  other  systems.  Savings 
in  time  and  money  can  be  substantial, 
allowing  you  to  focus  on  improving 
your  applications  or  reducing  the 
backlog. 

For  users,  NAS  means  you  can 
continue  to  use  the  applications 
you’re  most  comfortable  with,  but 
also  be  able  to  share  information  with 
others  much  more  easily. 

For  the  whole  company,  NAS 
means  that  with  more  computers 
working  together,  more  people  are 

DEC  write’" 


working  together.  That,  of  course, 
means  more  productive  workers  and 
the  ability  to  compete  more  effectively. 

NAS.  Available  now. 

Getting  all  your  applications  to 
work  together  is  not  some  promise, 
somewhere  down  the  road.  NAS  is 
here.  Now.  For  more  information 
on  NAS,  call  1-800-343-4040,  ext.  376. 
Or  call  your  local  Digital  sales  office. 
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Because  the  datayou  need 
isn’t  always  blue. 


You’ve  worked  hard  to  create  a  powerful  IBM®  network. 

Now  your  users  want  the  same  kind  of  easy  access  to  non- 
IBM  data  sources. 

Legal  needs  access  to  LEXIS®  Engineering  needs 
quality  assurance  data  from  an  HP  on  the  factory  floor. 

R&D  wants  to  work  with  a  database  supported  on  a  public 
network. 

What’s  the  answer?  More  PCs  and  modems? 

More  dial-out  charges?  More  time  consuming,  awkward 
connection  procedures? 

LEGENT  has  a  better  way.  STX™.  A  unique  software 
solution  that  provides  easy  access  to  non-IBM  data 
sources  with  a  single  keystroke  from  an  ordinary  3270  terminal. 

With  STX,  users  simply  select  the  sources  they  need 
from  a  menu  screen.  Sources  such  as  DEC’S  All-In-1  or  a 
Hewlett  Packard  database.  Public  networks  like  Telenet™, 
Tymnet™,  CompuServe™  or  Datapac™.  Public  databases 
such  as  Dow  Jones  News  Retrieval™  or  LEXIS/NEXIS® 

STX,  And  the  list  continues. 

for  easy  access  to  STX  automatically  connects  users  to  the 
non-IBM  sources.  information  they  need,  without  special 

hardware  or  awkward  procedures.  The  result?  Significant 
cost  savings  on  hardware... and  even  more  significant  benefits 
in  user  productivity  and  satisfaction. 

Access  STX  today  and  see  what  lies  beyond  the  blue. 
Contact  your  local  LEGENT  account  representative  or  call 
800-323-2600  (412-323-2600  in  Pennsylvania).  Free  30-day 
trials  are  available  for  MVS  and  VM  environments. 
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Marathon  mind-set  wins  race 


It’s  official 

Former  Maxtor  Corp. 
Vice-President  of  Corporate 
Development  Taroon 
Kamdar  has  been  named  the 
president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  latest  Max¬ 
tor  wholly-owned  subsid¬ 
iary:  Longmont,  Colo.-based 
Maxtor  Colorado  Corp., 
which  came  into  being  last 
week  when  Maxtor  closed 
its  $46  million  April  purchase 
of  fallen  former  competitor 
Miniscribe  Corp.  Kamdar, 
who  led  the  acquisition 
team,  will  report  directly  to 
Maxtor  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  George 
Scalise.  Maxtor  Colorado, 
aided  by  $30  million  from 
Maxtor  for  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  Miniscribe,  will  be 
manufacturing  3V2-in.  disk 
drives  in  Colorado,  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore. 


Eastward  ho 

With  last  year’s  revenue 
from  its  European  operations 
safely  beyond  the  $1  billion 
barrier,  personal  computer 
maker  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  is  ready  to  light  out  for 
the  latest  frontier.  Last 
week,  Zelimir  Ilic,  a  Yugo¬ 
slav  national  who  has  set  up 
eight  Compaq  subsidiaries  in 
Western  Europe,  was  named 
to  the  newly  created  post  of 
managing  director,  East  Eu¬ 
rope.  Ilic,  who  will  be  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Munich,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  has  already  made  the 
first  step  toward  accom¬ 
plishing  his  mission  of  open¬ 
ing  up  the  East  for  Compaq: 
He  announced  that  four  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  authorized  to 
sell  the  complete  Compaq  line 
in  Yugoslavia. 


Toward  kinder,  gentler 
computing 

Deer  Park,  N.Y. -based  Bio¬ 
mechanics  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  claims  to  be  the 
largest  ergonomics  firm  in 
the  U.S.,  could  be  aiming  at  a 
new  buzz-phrase:  look-and- 
iee\-well.  The  firm  recently 
formed  a  new  division,  Hu- 
manCAD  Systems,  specifi¬ 
cally  to  make  and  market  er¬ 
gonomic  software  products. 

More  briefs  on  page  100 


BDMused  steady  pace  of  CASE  tools  and  team  effort  to  achieve  government  contract 


Way  to  go 

Three  years  ago,  small  McLean,  Va.-based 
BDM  International,  Inc.  flew  off  on  the  wrong  course 
when  it  won  the  contract  to  overhaul  a  gargantuan  U.S.  Air  Force  software  system. 

Today,  the  project  is  flying  high,  thanks  to  the  following  turnaround  tactics 

0  BDM  moved  from  haphazard  to  rigorous  use  of  CASE  tools  and  followed  up  with  a  focus 
on  methodologies. 

•  The  company  stopped  making  star  players  of  “brilliant  but  eccentric  technicians,” 
emphasizing  teamwork  instead. 

•  The  mammoth  project  was  reorganized  into  six  product  teams  of  1 0  to  12  people,  each 
targeted  at  a  schedule  of  discrete  deliverables. 

0  A  systems  integration  group  was  placed  under  the  product  groups. 

0  A  financial  management/quality  assurance  group  was  created. 

0  Anyone  who  didn’t  like  the  new  way  of  doing  things  was  invited  to  leave. 

CW  Chart:  Paul  Mock 
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It  was  early  1986,  a  period  that 
McLean,  Va.-based  BDM  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  now  refers  to  as 
“the  bad  old  days.”  Widely  ac¬ 
claimed  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
small  high-tech  government  contrac¬ 
tors,  BDM  seemed  to  have  bitten  off 
more  than  it  could  chew. 

Accustomed  to  systems  develop¬ 
ment  projects  on  the  order  of 
$500,000  or  so,  the  $191  million-a- 
year  firm  had  in  1984  won  a  contract 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  that  was  worth 
more  than  400  times  that  amount  — 
$210  million  —  for  which  BDM  is  now 
expected  to  deliver  some  4.2  million 
lines  of  custom  software.  A  trivial  sys¬ 
tem  it  was  not;  the  functional  descrip¬ 
tion  alone  occupied  7,000  pages  of 
documentation. 

BDM  won  approval  to  overhaul  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command’s  mam¬ 
moth  material  requirements  planning 
system,  to  be  built  around  a  390G-byte 
database  encompassing  a  one  million 
item  inventory  of  weapons  parts  worth 
$28  billion. 

BDM  defeated  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.  for  the  job  in  a  “compute-off,”  in 
which  each  firm  delivered  a  small 


working  prototype  of  the  system. 

BDM  decided  to  build  on  that  pre¬ 
contract  success  by  doing  more  of  the 
same.  Mark  C.  Filteau,  senior  vice- 
president,  explained,  “We  used  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  techniques  used  in  the 
compute-off.  It  was  a  lot  of  people 
working  very  hard,  a  lot  of  silver  bullet 
approaches.  It  was  the  Mao  approach 
to  software  development  —  ‘let  1,000 
flowers  bloom.’  ” 

However,  techniques  that  win  100- 
yard  sprints  do  not  work  so  well  in  mar¬ 
athons,  BDM  found.  Error  rates  in  the 
first  software  delivered  were  unaccep¬ 
tably  high,  and  documentation  was 


poor.  The  Air  Force  was  unhappy  and 
so  was  BDM.  “It  was  killing  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  things  we  were  not  proud  of,”  Fil¬ 
teau  said. 

Now,  a  little  more  than  three  years 
later,  the  situation  has  completely 
turned  around,  BDM  and  the  Air  Force 
asserted.  The  company  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  both  said  that  productivity  has 
increased  30%,  while  software  and 
documentation  errors  have  plunged  by 
94%,  from  eight  to  .5  errors  per  1,000 
lines  of  code.  Meanwhile,  BDM  has 
been  able  to  cut  its  staff  from  280  peo¬ 
ple  to  150  while  running  under  its 
Continued  on  page  101 


Bipartisan  high-tech  agendas  competing 
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There  is  bipartisan  support  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  for  a  permanent  re¬ 
search  tax  credit  and  for  anti¬ 
trust  relief  for  joint  pro¬ 
duction  ventures,  but  agreement 
between  House  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  on  high-technology  issues 
seems  to  end  there. 

Leaders  of  both  parties  last  month 
announced  their  separate  legislative 
agendas  for  making  U.S.  technology 
firms  more  competitive  in  world  mar¬ 
kets.  The  Democratic  package  of  pro¬ 
posals  would  give  the  government  an 
active  role  in  setting  technology  policy 
and  providing  financial  aid,  while  the 
Republican  package  provides  incen¬ 
tives  for  capital  investments. 

Mitchell  Kertzman,  chairman  of  the 
American  Electronics  Association 
(AEA),  issued  a  statement  hinting  that 
perhaps  the  two  approaches  could  be 
blended  into  a  bipartisan  policy.  He 
said  the  legislative  packages  are  “un¬ 
usually  complementary  to  one  anoth¬ 
er,”  with  each  proposal  containing 
some  of  the  competitiveness  proposals 
that  the  AEA  supports. 

“In  fact,  it  now  seems  that  the  time 
may  be  right  for  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  a  legislative  technology  program,” 
said  Kertzman,  president  of  Computer 


Solutions,  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass. 

However,  the  House  Democrats 
and  Republicans  did  not  seem  in  a  co¬ 
operative  mood  when  they  announced 
the  competing  agendas.  Rep.  Tom 
Campbell  (R-Calif.)  said  the  Republi¬ 
can  plan  is  “smarter,  bolder  and  more 
in  tune  with  the  needs  of  American 
businesses”  than  the  Democratic  plan. 

Democrats  blasted  the  Bush  admin¬ 
istration’s  free-market  approach  to 
technology.  Rep.  Edward  J.  Markey 
(D-Mass.)  said  that  with  technology 
policy,  administration  officials  are  like 
cartoon  character  Bart  Simpson  — 
“underachievers  and  proud  of  it.” 

The  Democrats’  proposal  includes 
government  assistance  for  advanced 
manufacturing  technologies,  business/ 
university  collaboration  and  the  use  of 
computerized  manufacturing  systems 
in  small  businesses.  It  also  requires  the 


president  to  publish  a  five-year  plan  to 
support  high-performance  computing 
research  and  to  create  a  High  Resolu¬ 
tion  Information  Systems  Board  to 
monitor  that  particular  technology. 

The  Republicans’  proposal  includes 
a  tax  cut  for  capital  gains  from  long¬ 
term  investments,  a  tax  credit  for  in¬ 
vestments  in  new  manufacturing 
equipment,  reform  of  product  liability 
laws  and  stronger  protection  of  U.S. 
intellectual  property. 

The  Computer  and  Business  Equip¬ 
ment  Manufacturers  Association  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Republican  package. 
CBEMA  also  said  it  identified  two  posi¬ 
tive  elements  of  the  Democratic  agen¬ 
da:  a  bill  giving  antitrust  relief  for  joint 
production  ventures  and  a  bill  to  re¬ 
form  the  U.S.  export  control  system. 
Both  groups  praised  legislators  for 
stressing  the  competitiveness  issue. 


Government  roles 

The  U.S.  government’s  role  in  the  computer/electronics  industry  is  a  mixture  of  abstinence 
and  guidance,  while  the  governments  of  India  and  Brazil  are  involved  in  management 

Levels  of  government  involvement 

In  the  computer/electronics  industry 

S.  Korea, 

European  Community  Singapore,  Taiwan  Brazil 

y _ ▼ _ T  _ 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  CW  Chart  Paul  Mock 
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Jean  S.  Bozman 


Promises, 
promises 

On  a  warm  day  in  June, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev 
strolled  the  Stanford 
University  campus,  stir¬ 
ring  as  much  excitement 
in  Silicon  Valley  as  a  rock 
star.  From  the  Valley, 
the  Soviet  president  raced  northward  to  a 
San  Francisco  luncheon  with  business 
executives,  where  he  promised  a  new  era 
of  Soviet  trade  relationships  with  U.S.- 
based  computer  firms.  There  was  ap¬ 
plause  all  around. 

“You  [immediately]  had  the  impres¬ 
sion  you  were  in  the  presence  of  an  enor¬ 
mously  powerful  leader,”  recalls  Oracle 
Systems  Chief  Executive  Officer  Larry 
Ellison,  who  attended  the  Gorbachev 
luncheon.  “He  said  the  Soviet  Union  was 
already  taking  risks  and  that  it  was  our 
turn  to  take  risks  in  business.” 

Gorbachev  was  a  convincing  cheer¬ 
leader  for  the  benefits  of  international 
trade  one  month  ago.  But  the  rock-tour 
excitement  of  that  balmy  day  is  gone,  the 
concrete  results  of  that  visit  are  being 
tallied  —  and  the  final  count  might  not  be 
quite  as  high,  quite  as  soon  as  we  hoped. 

In  the  days  after  the  visit,  some  Cali¬ 
fornia  firms  have  revealed  their  plans  to 
do  business  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  them  are  Borland  International, 
Ashton-Tate  and  Cypress  Semiconduc¬ 
tor.  These  plans,  to  be  sure,  were  already 
in  place  when  Gorbachev  flew  to  San 
Francisco.  Oracle,  IBM  and  others  also 
have  sales  efforts  under  way. 

However,  executives  at  other  Silicon 
Valley  firms,  including  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers,  say  they’ve  been  working  on  estab¬ 
lishing  relationships  for  two  years  —  and 
don’t  expect  any  immediate  break¬ 
throughs. 

“There  is  a  great  potential  there,” 
says  Tandem  CEO  James  Treybig,  who 
attended  the  Gorbachev  luncheon.  “But 
some  things  would  have  to  change  in  or¬ 
der  for  us  to  do  business  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 


The  Oracle  work 
force  reshuffle 

REDWOOD  CITY,  Calif.  —  The  second 
shoe  has  dropped  in  Oracle  Systems 
Corp.’s  reorganization.  The  first  phase, 
launched  in  late  May,  gave  the  firm’s  top 
sales  job  to  London-based  Geoffrey 
Squire  —  who  is  supervising  all  Oracle 
sales  in  the  U.S. ,  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  a  second  round  of  job-shuffling,  posi¬ 
tions  within  the  three  Oracle  sales  divi¬ 
sions  —  Oracle  U.S. A.,  Oracle  Europe 
and  Oracle  Intercontinental  —  were  re¬ 
defined,  with  a  surprise  addition  as  Oracle 
U.S. A.  vice-president  of  marketing:  Chris 
Greendale  ,  who  until  mid-June  was  vice- 
president  of  marketing  at  Ingres  Corp. 

The  newly  named  Oracle  Interconti¬ 
nental  division  will  be  headed  up  by  corpo¬ 
rate  senior  vice-president  Peter  Tierney. 


Among  the  deal-breakers  on  his  list, 
Treybig  says,  would  be  payment  in  hard 
currency,  the  ability  to  establish  a  Tan¬ 
dem  subsidiary  in  the  USSR  —  and  a  go- 
ahead  from  the  U.S.  government,  which 
still  restricts  exports  of  powerful  comput¬ 
ers. 

As  an  entrant  to  the  Soviet  market¬ 
place,  Tandem  seems  to  have  everything 
going  for  it:  a  computer  line  that  is  opti¬ 
mized  for  banking  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems,  experience  in  supporting 
customers  in  more  than  40  nations  and 
the  presence  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  on  the  Tandem 
board  of  directors.  (It  was  Shultz  who  or¬ 
ganized  Gorbachev’s  Stanford  visit.) 

However,  Tandem’s  two-year  quest 
to  sell  computers  in  Moscow  has  yet  to 


bear  fruit,  says  Rick  Lamb,  former  Tan¬ 
dem  treasurer,  now  director  of  USSR  op¬ 
erations  —  and  still  based  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.  Lamb  travels  frequently  to  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  and  even  met  Gorbachev  at  a 
Soviet  Trade  Council  dinner  last  spring. 

Recently,  Lamb’s  been  making  pre¬ 
sentations  to  the  “right”  people  in  the  So¬ 
viet  government  rather  than  making 
sales.  Still,  the  promise  of  an  untapped 
market  —  and  a  great  Soviet  thirst  for 
high-tech  products  —  keeps  Tandem  in¬ 
terested. 

Lamb  thinks  the  Soviets  may  “leap¬ 
frog”  Third  World  countries  in  computer 
technology,  because  their  highly  educat¬ 
ed  work  force  is  prepared  to  operate  com¬ 
plex  systems  —  and  because  most  Sovi¬ 
et  computers  are  outmoded  copies  of  20- 


year-old  IBM  360  designs. 

Practical  barriers  to  volume  Tandem 
sales  remain.  “There’s  this  big  opening  in 
Soviet  trade,  and  you  see  everybody  and 
his  brother  charging  in,”  Lamb  says. 
“You  get  a  lot  of  people  who  tell  you  they 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  West.  The 
problem  is,  there  are  no  rules  right 
now.” 

So  the  question  for  most  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  firms  looking  to  the  Eastern  Bloc  for 
new  markets  is  this:  Will  Gorbachev 
spend  considerably  more  time  convincing 
the  Soviet  bureaucracy  to  nurture  com¬ 
puter  trade  than  he  did  having  lunch  with 
San  Francisco  CEOs  in  June? 


Bozman  is  Computerworld’s  senior  West  Coast 
editor. 


I 


New  RiBASE®  3.0  speeds  up  application  development. 

RiBASE’  3.0  helps  you  create  powerful,  easy-to-use  applications  fast.  The  key  is  the  menu 
system's  built-in  code  generating  power  that  does  routine,  time-consuming  work  automatically. 

This  frees  developers  to  concentrate  on  customization. 

Easy  to  build,  modify  and  use  applications. 

R:BASE  3.0  establishes  a  new  benchmark  in  DBMS  usability. 

Now  non-programmers  can  adapt  screen  displays  and  hard 
copy  reports  quickly  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  business. 

R:BASE  3.0's  intuitive  interface  builds  standard  formats  for 
reports  and  forms  so  they  can  be  changed  without  any  pro¬ 
gramming.  And  since  menus  look  and  feel  the  same  across 
all  applications,  you'll  save  time  in  training  and  support. 

Prototypes  become  the  applications.  New 

R:BASE  3.0's  powerful  application  generator  automatically  ^  T*  **7  „  , 

creates  application  code  as  you  build  a  prototype.  This  allows 

you  to  expand  the  prototype  into  your  application  rather  Cascading  menus,  dialog  boxes  and  information 
than  Starting  from  scratch.  lines  give  you  a  visual  map  of  where  you  are, 

where  you've  been  and  where  you're  going. 
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Nixdorf  still  ailing  from  management  mistakes 


THE  COMPUTERWOCHE STAFF 

MUNICH  —  West  Germany’s  Nixdorf 
Computer  AG  recently  admitted  that  sig¬ 
nificant  management  mistakes  were 
made  during  the  administration  of  former 
Chairman  Klaus  Luft. 

“The  enterprise-specific  market  eval¬ 
uation  in  1987  and  1988,  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  an  additional  5,500  jobs, 
proved  to  be  too  optimistic,”  the  compa¬ 
ny  said. 

Nixdorf’s  dismal  forecast  for  1989  was 
fulfilled.  The  company  posted  an  operat¬ 
ing  loss  of  $506  million,  over  and  above 
the  costs  of  reducing  its  work  force  by 


2,500  employees  and  additional  restruc¬ 
turing  measures.  Nixdorf  reported  a 
1989  net  loss  of  $636  million. 

The  company  also  recorded  a  2%  drop 
in  revenue  —  its  first  —  to  $3.13  billion. 
Foreign  business  was  up  4%,  compared 
with  a  7%  drop  on  the  domestic  market. 
The  order  backlog  in  1989,  however,  was 
16%  less  than  the  previous  year’s, 
amounting  to  approximately  $2.56  bil¬ 
lion.  According  to  Nixdorf,  9%  of  this 
backlog  reduction  came  from  restructur¬ 
ing  customer  services  and  consolidating 
subsidiaries. 

Sales  increased  through  mid- 1989,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nixdorf.  At  that  time,  howev¬ 


er,  a  surge  of  speculation  about  a  possible 
takeover  of  the  company  resulted  in  col¬ 
lapsing  revenue,  rather  than  the  indus¬ 
try’s  traditional  uptick  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

Merger  pending 

At  least  one  of  the  rumors  proved  true:  A 
merger  between  Nixdorf  and  West  Ger¬ 
man  technology  giant  Siemens  AG  is  cur¬ 
rently  pending. 

Restructuring  measures  became  un¬ 
avoidable  in  1989  and  included  a  23%  de¬ 
crease  in  investments  to  $344  million. 
Personnel  and  operating  costs  increased 
4%  over  1988  figures. 


100%  ANSI  Level  2  SQL.  Protect  your  investment 
with  R:BASE  3.0.  ANSI  Level  2  Structured  Query  Language 
is  fully  integrated  into  R:BASE  3.0.  Unlike  other  DBMSs, 
no  translation  of  SQL  commands  is  required. 

Free  Corporate  Evaluation  Kit.  We've  made  it  easy 
for  you  to  check  out  R:BASE  3.0.  Simply  call  1-800-248-2001 
ext.  J14  to  receive  a  free  Corporate  Evaluation  Kit  showing  you 
R:BASE  3.0  firsthand.  Act  now.  Offer  expires  August  1, 1990. 

Risk-free  purchase.  We're  so  sure  you'll  like  R:BASE 
3.0  that  we're  offering  a  no-questions-asked,  90  day  money 
back  guarantee. 


Application  EXPRESS  generates  code  as  you 
develop  the  prototype.  It  enables  you  to  quickly 
deliver  a  basic  application  —  then  extend  it  to 
whatever  level  of  sophistication  you  like. 


Attention:  Unregistered  R:BASE  users!  For  a  limited  time,  you  can  get  a  registered  copy 
of  new  R:BASE  3.0  for  the  same  low  discounted  upgrade  price  as  registered  users.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  special  one-time  offer.  Call  1-800-248-2001  for  your  nearest  participating  dealer. 
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“Substantial  losses  are  still  expected” 
in  the  current  business  year  until  the  ex¬ 
pected  Oct.  1  merger  with  Siemens,  Nix¬ 
dorf  said. 

These  losses  will  stem  in  part  from  a 
reduction  of  3,500  jobs,  of  which  1,800 
were  already  cut  on  April  1. 

Aligning  Nixdorf  s  products  with  that 
of  future  partner  Siemens  is  also  expected 
to  take  its  toll. 

There  is,  for  example,  an  overlap  in  the 
Unix  sector,  where  Siemens  plans  to 
equip  its  MX  systems  with  Intel  Corp. 
I486  processors  and  new  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Nixdorf  also  offers  its  Targon  series 
in  this  arena  and  is  expected  to  continue 
to  offer  it  after  the  merger. 

Computerwoche  is  an  IDG  Commu¬ 
nications  publication  in  West  Germany. 
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Cuts,  cuts . . . 

Faced  with  what  it  views  as  another 
difficult  year,  according  to  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  Carlo  de 
Benedetti,  Italy’s  Ing.  C.  Olivetti  & 
Co.  plans  to  trim  its  work  force  by 
3,000  to  3,500  people  this  year 
through  early  retirement  and  gov¬ 
ernment-subsidized  layoff  programs, 
the  company  announced  late  last 
month.  The  cuts  are  expected  to  be 
across  all  company  divisions,  which 
have  a  total  of  approximately  57,000 
employees. 


And  more  cuts 

Newly  elected  Philips  N.  V.  Presi¬ 
dent  Jan  D.  Timmer  last  week  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  Netherlands- 
based  electronics  company  would 
take  a  $1.44  billion  charge  against 
annual  earnings  and  cut  some  10,000 
jobs  from  its  European  operations  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  get  its  currently 
unprofitable  computer  and  electron¬ 
ic  components  divisions  back  on  track. 
The  charge,  according  to  Timmer,  is 
expected  to  trigger  an  annual  loss  of 
approximately  $  1  billion  for  Philips, 
on  estimated  1990  revenue  of  $29.95 
billion. 


Green  light  in  Red  Square 

The  USSR  Ministry  of  Finance  has 
given  the  go-ahead  to  “Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  in  the  U.S.S.R.,”  a  joint 
venture  company  launched  by  70% 
majority  shareholder  Arthur  An¬ 
dersen  &  Co.,  major  Soviet  bank 
Promstroybank  and  Russian  engi¬ 
neering  firm  NPO  Dinamo  Mos¬ 
cow.  Aimed  at  aiding  existing  Soviet 
enterprises  —  state  and  otherwise  — 
in  their  efforts  to  make  the  transition 
to  free  market  management,  the  com¬ 
pany  also  marks  two  milestones:  Ar¬ 
thur  Andersen’s  return  to  practice  in 
the  Soviet  Union  after  a  seven-year 
hiatus  and  its  designation  as  the  first 
professional  firm  of  its  kind  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  audit  Soviet  joint  ventures 
operating  in  the  USSR. 
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Group  complains  about  lack  of 
property  protection  in  Thailand 


BY  WILLIAM  DENNIS 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


SINGAPORE  —  The  International  Intel¬ 
lectual  Property  Alliance  (IIPA)  has  re¬ 
tained  a  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  to  file 
a  so-called  301  petition  for  unfair  trade 
practices  against  Thailand,  charging  inad¬ 
equate  intellectual  property  protection  on 
that  nation’s  part. 

The  IIPA  has  alleged  that  Thailand  of¬ 
ficials  are  cooperating  with  or  protecting 
computer  software  pirates  instead  of 


prosecuting  them. 

The  alliance  complained  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  U.S.  copyright  owners  that  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  business  in  Thailand  has 
become  intolerable  in  recent  months  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “virtually  complete  and  total 
failure  of  Thailand  authorities  to  enforce 
the  law  against  piracy.” 

The  IIPA  sent  letters  to  three  cabinet 
members  of  the  Bush  administration  — 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  Robert  Mosbacher 
and  Trade  Representative  Carla  Hills.  All 


three  met  with  their  Thailand  counter¬ 
parts  during  a  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  Thailand’s  Prime  Minister  Chati- 
chai  Choonhaven. 

The  letters  informed  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  IIPA’s  international  enforce¬ 
ment  arm  received  no  cooperation  in 
Thailand  when  it  asked  for  cooperation  in 
raids  against  pirates.  “Even  more  serious 
was  the  fact  that  death  threats  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  [enforcement  arm]  personnel,” 
the  letters  stated.  “The  percentage  of 
cases  brought  to  court  compared  with  the 
number  of  pirates  caught  is  insignificant, 
and  no  one  is  convicted.” 

The  IIPA  claimed  that  Thailand  has 
shown  very  little  interest  in  enforcing  its 
copyright  law  and  even  less  than  that  in 
undertaking  the  legislative  improvements 


that  have  been  made  by  every  other  coun¬ 
try  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Thailand  is  currently  on  the  1990  pri¬ 
ority  watch  list  under  the  special  301  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Act,  which  covers 
countries  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S., 
have  not  made  sufficient  progress  toward 
improving  intellectual  property  protec¬ 
tion.  Other  countries  on  the  list  include 
Brazil,  India  and  China.  Thailand  was  put 
on  the  list  last  year. 

The  software  privacy  issue,  which  has 
been  of  mounting  concern  over  the  past 
few  years,  has  taken  on  an  increased  im¬ 
mediacy  recently  due  in  part  to  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Publishers  Association’s  vigilant  ef¬ 
forts  to  shut  pirates  down  worldwide. 

Dennis  is  on  the  staff  of  Computer- 
world  Southeast  Asia. 
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Shortfall  warnings 

Beaverton,  Ore.-based  Mentor 
Graphics  Corp.  warned  last  week 
that  its  second-quarter  earnings  and 
revenue  will  be  substantially  lower 
than  anticipated.  Chief  Executive  Of¬ 
ficer  Thomas  Bruggere  predicted  no 
upward  swing  before  the  fourth 
quarter.  Bruggere  pointed  to  a  pano¬ 
ply  of  industry  and  economic  trends 
as  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  late 
second-quarter  sales  pickup  that 
Mentor  Graphics  has  come  to  count 
on  failed  to  materialize  this  time. 


. . .  And  more 

In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Interleaf, 

Inc.  —  still  in  the  throes  of  a  thorny 
transition  from  desktop  publishing  to 
a  software  and  services  orientation  — 
issued  a  similar  warning.  President 
Robert  Weiler  said  the  company  is 
looking  at  a  loss  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $2.9  million  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30. 


. . .  And  still  more 

Workstation  connectivity  products 
vendor  Microcom,  Inc.  last  week 
announced  a  downward  readjust¬ 
ment  in  its  earlier  announced  earnings 
and  revenue  figures  for  the  fourth 
quarter  and  year  ended  March  31. 
The  company  pointed  to  distribu¬ 
tors’  overstocking  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  as  largely  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
proximately  $3.5  million  downscaling 
of  revenue. 


The  flip  side 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flood  of  an¬ 
nouncements  of  expansions  abroad  or 
further  abroad  continues  unabated. 
Among  the  latest  are  Arlington,  Va.- 
based  software  and  services  provid¬ 
er  American  Management  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  which  recently  opened 
offices  in  Frankfurt,  London  and  Brus¬ 
sels,  and  Boulder,  Colo.-based  Exa¬ 
byte  Corp.  in  Houten,  Netherlands. 
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A  Classical  Approach  to  Control 
Of  Contemporary  Dial-up  Networks 


The  advantages  of  powerful,  sophis¬ 
ticated  network  control  systems,  while 
available  to  managers  of  large  leased-line 
networks,  have  been  denied  to  dial-up 
network  users.  GlobalView  ends  that 
disparity. 

Now  you  can  monitor,  configure  and 
control  as  many  as  512  local  datacomm 
devices  and  any  number  of  remote 
devices  from  a  single  location.  You  may 
control  network  security  parameters, 

Created  by  Dayner/Hall,  Inc,  Winter  Park.  Florida 


trace  problems  to  individual  devices  and 
oversee  resource  allocation.  Real-time 
and  historical  reports  are  available  via 
color  monitor,  with  hard  copy  generated 
for  later  analysis. 

GlobalView  is  comprised  of  Microsoft® 
Windows-based  software,  an  evolving 
variety  of  modems  and  other  datacomm 
devices  and  a  compact  (7"xl9")  equip¬ 
ment  rack  for  use  with  your  80286-based 
PC  controller. 


GlobalView  is  the  classical  solution  to 
contemporary  network  management 
problems.  For  specifications,  pricing  and 
applications  assistance,  contact  UDS, 
5000  Bradford  Drive,  Huntsville,  AL 
35805-1993.  Telephone  205/430-8000; 
FAX  205/430-8926. 
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BDM 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  97 

1990  cost  budget  for  the  project. 

“We’re  absolutely  happy  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  now,”  said  Col.  Gary  McMahon,  Air 
Force  program  manager.  “Cost-wise, 
performance- wise,  I’ll  put  this  up  against 
any  [project]  in  the  country.”  He  said  the 
program  is  the  ninth-largest  software  de¬ 
velopment  program  in  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  and  it  has  the  best  error 
rate  of  the  lot. 

Filteau  attributed  the  turnaround  to 
three  key  elements,  which  he  put  into 
place  in  1986.  The  first  was  a  move  from 
haphazard  to  rigorous  use  of  computer- 
aided  software  engineering  (CASE)  tools 


and  with  that  a  strict  adherence  to  design 
and  development  methodologies.  BDM 
uses  Excelerator,  a  front-end  CASE  anal¬ 
ysis  and  design  tool  from  Index  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.,  interfaced  to  Ventura,  a  desk¬ 
top  publishing  environment  from  Xerox 
Corp. 

Out,  too,  went  a  common  mind-set  in 
which  brilliant  but  eccentric  technicians 
were  allowed  to  become  the  keystones  of 
systems  development  projects.  Those 
who  were  not  team  players  were  fired. 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  important,  Fil¬ 
teau  reorganized  the  project  into  six  prod¬ 
uct  teams  of  10  to  12  people,  each  orient¬ 
ed  toward  designing,  programming  and 
testing  discrete  software  deliverables  av¬ 
eraging  about  100,000  source  state¬ 
ments.  He  scrapped  the  common  practice 


of  organizing  projects  by  function,  in 
which  an  analysis  group  hands  off  work  to 
a  design  team,  which  later  passes  it  on  to  a 
programming  staff.  Each  team  member 
was  expected  to  become  a  sort  of  Renais¬ 
sance  person,  able  to  design  and  code  with 
equal  facility  and  expected  to  stay  with 
the  product  from  concept  through  deliv¬ 
ery. 

A  systems  integration  group  was  put  in 
place  under  the  product  teams.  It  had  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  systemswide  functions 
such  as  database  design,  common  user  in¬ 
terface  software  and  system  testing.  The 
last  leg  of  the  project  triad  consisted  of  a 
financial  management  group  that  tended 
to  issues  of  cost,  configuration  manage¬ 
ment  and  quality  assurance. 

Filteau  acknowledged  that  the  changes 


Integrated  Technical  Computing 
In  An  Integrated  World 


Can  you  afford  the  inefficiency  of  integrating  your 
own  system?  Multiple  user  interfaces.  Conflicting  data 
formats.  Separate  islands  of  computing.  Not  anymore. 

These  days  you  need  the 
power  to  share  technical  infor¬ 
mation  easily.  With  anyone. 

Anywhere.  At  any  time.  And 
you  get  it  from  Intergraph. 

Highest  level  of  inte¬ 
gration  in  the  industry. 

Intergraph  gives  you  a  highly 
integrated  workflow.  From 
concept  to  manufacturing. 

Using  the  world’s  largest  portfolio  of  integrated  tech¬ 
nical  applications.  Mechanical,  electronics,  architec¬ 
tural,  utilities,  GIS/mapping,  and  electronic  publishing 
to  name  a  few. 

Our  industry-standard  systems  -  with  an  interactive 
graphical  user  interface  -  let  you  function  in  a  truly 


multivendor  environment.  Linking  engineer  to 
engineer,  department  to  department,  and  database 
to  database.  In  a  single  facility.  Across  a  continent. 

Or  around  the  world. 

Extending  your  reach. 

If  your  company  plans  to 
do  business  in  a  worldwide 
market,  remember  Intergraph. 
Other  companies  are  just 
beginning  to  talk  about 
integration.  We’ve  already 
delivered  it.  Call  us  today. 
United  States:  800-826-3515- 
Canada:  403-250-6100.  Or  contact  your  Intergraph 
representative. 


Everywhere  you  look. 


Intograph  is  i  rtgiserrd  tradanaii  and  Everywhere  You  Louie  6  a  serwenurk  of  Intergraph  Corporation  Other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  thor  respective  owners.  Copyright  1990  Intergraph  Corporation. 


were  hard  for  some  to  swallow.  “We  invit¬ 
ed  them  to  leave,”  he  said. 

McMahon  agreed  that  the  new  project 
structure  made  a  big  difference.  “The  pri¬ 
mary  problem  was  we  weren’t  taking  a 
team  approach.  Now  we’ve  managed  to 
bring  all  the  people  together  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  mode;  we  cooperate  right  down  to 
the  sharing  of  financial  data,”  he  said. 

Do  as  the  Japanese  do 

Filteau  repeatedly  referred  to  his  team 
approach  as  Japanese-like,  one  in  which 
group  performance  is  emphasized  over  in¬ 
dividual  contribution.  “Most  people  in 
this  field  [in  the  U.S.]  are  still  looking  for 
the  technological  improvement,  the  silver 
bullet.  They  have  difficulty  accepting  the 
Japanese  approach.  They  admire  Japa¬ 
nese  robots  but  not  Japanese  organiza¬ 
tional  strategies  and  philosophies.” 

Would-be  silver  bullets  such  as  fourth- 
generation  languages,  code  generators 
and  CASE  tools  can  be  helpful,  but  none  is 
as  important  as  the  relatively  mundane 
organizational  considerations,  Filteau 
said. 

BDM  is  currently  evaluating  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  techniques  employed  in  the 
huge  Air  Force  project  to  the  firm’s  more 
modest  efforts. 

“We  know  for  sure  this  works  on  big 
projects,”  Filteau  said.  “We  don’t  know  if 
it  works  on  small  ones.  You  don’t  need  a 
critical  path  network  if  you’re  building  an 
outhouse.  You  need  it  if  you’re  building 
the  Chrysler  Building .  ’  ’ 


EXECUTIVE  CORNER 

Cognos  names 
new  president 

Jeffrey  P.  Papows  is  the  new  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  software 
vendor  Cognos,  Inc.  Papows,  who  joined 
Cognos  nine  months  ago  as  senior  vice- 
president  of  operations,  came  to  the  Otta¬ 
wa-based  firm  from  Cullinet  Software, 
Inc.,  where  he  served  as  vice-president  of 
marketing  prior  to  Cullinet’s  acquisition 
by  Computer  Associates  International, 
Inc.  Cognos  Chairman  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  Michael  Potter  credited  Pa¬ 
pows  with  a  major  role  in  Cognos’  recent 
gains  in  market  clout  and  financial 
strength. 

Fiber  Distributed  Data  Interface  (FDDI) 
start-up  Synemetics,  Inc.  in  North  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  has  appointed  Allan  Wal- 
lack  president  and  CEO.  Wallack  was 
formerly  COO  of  Cognex  Corp.,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  machine  vision  systems.  Syn¬ 
emetics  founder  Bruce  McClure  has 
been  named  chairman  and  chief  technical 
officer  of  the  firm,  which  introduced  man¬ 
agement  software  for  100M  bit/sec. 
FDDI  local-area  networks  in  February. 

Fred  B.  Cox,  founder,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.-based  Emulex 
Corp.,  last  week  announced  that  he  will 
cede  his  executive  duties,  remaining  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  Emulex  through  his  role 
as  chairman.  During  the  search  for  Cox’s 
successor,  which  the  company  said  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  conclude  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
veteran  industry  executive,  Emulex 
board  member  and  consultant  David 
Hanna  will  serve  as  president  of  the  12- 
year-old  computer  enhancement  prod¬ 
ucts  vendor. 
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Purchasing  Digital’s  full 
line  of  workstations  and  most 
popular  MicroVAX™  products 
has  never  been  easier 

Just  pick  up  your  telephone 
our  name:  1-800-DIGITAL. 

Our  DECdirect™  team  will  help  you 
every  step  of  the  way,  with  product,  price 
and  purchasing  information.  You’ll  reduce 
the  time  and  paperwork  of  traditional 
purchasing,  and  deal  directly  with  Digital 
while  making  your  important  workstation 
and  MicroVAX  purchases. 

□  ORDER  WORK¬ 
STATIONS  AT  NEW, 

LOW  PRICES. 

Call  and  choose  from  our 
convenient  packaged  work¬ 
stations.  Or  customize  your 
own  system  over  the  phone. 

It’s  the  easiest  way  to  take  advantage 
of  our  new,  low  prices  on  the  much-in-de¬ 
mand  VAXstation™  3100  and  DECstation™ 


and  call 


3100.  Plus  our  VAXstation'"  3520/3540 
products,  and  our  DECstation™  2100  and 
5000  family  of  products.  Of  course,  our 
popular  DECstation™  200/300  series  of 
PC’s  is  also  available. 

□  CALL  TO  ORDER  POPULAR 
MICROVAX  PRODUCTS. 

DECdirect  is  also  your  source  for 
our  most  popular  MicroVAX™  products, 
including  our  packaged  MicroVAX™ 

3100  system  and  custom  packages  of 
MicroVAX™  3300/3400  and  VAXserver™ 
3300/3400  systems. 

And  while  you’re  shopping,  you  can 
also  order  Digital’s  supplies,  software, 
terminals,  servers,  drives,  communication 
options  and  much  more,  all  with  the  same 
toll-free  call. 


©  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  1990.  The  DIGITAL  logo,  Digital  has  it  now,  DECdirect,  VAXstation,  VAXserver,  DECstation  and  MicroVAX  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
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)  □  FAST  ORDERING,  DIRECT 
i  FROM  DIGITAL. 

DECdirect  is  the  perfect  complement 
to  ordering  from  your  Digital  representa¬ 
tive  or  authorized  distributor.  Your  dis¬ 
counts  will  be  automatically  applied.  Your 
purchase  confirmation  will  be  mailed  the 
next  day.  And  every  price  quoted  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  60  days,  in  writing  at  your  request. 

We  can  even  introduce  you  to  our 
Electronic  Store,  our  free  on-line  service 
that  lets  you  browse  and  purchase  from 
fl  your  desktop  terminal  or  PC .  It’s  another 
easy  way  to  order  our  full  workstation  line, 
i  dut  packaged  Micro  VAX  3100  system,  and 
much  more. 

□  COMPREHENSIVE  PRODUCT 
*  INFORMATION. 

Throughout  your  purchasing  process, 


you  can  get  the  most  up-to-date  pricing 
and  availability  information,  configuration 
data,  and  warranty  and  service  details. 

AH  to  help  you  make  the  most  in¬ 
formed  purchase  possible. 

□  FREE  STARTER  KIT. 

Call  1-800-DIGITAL  and  mention 
code  AAL.  That’s  all  it  takes  to  place  an  or¬ 
der,  request  technical  information,  or  get  a 
free  DECdirect  starter  kit  including  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  DEC¬ 
direct  catalog  and  the 
Electronic  Store  Shop¬ 
per’s  Guide. 

DECdirect.  It’s  the 
easiest  way  to  get  our  work-  •*- L 

station  and  MicroVAX  now 

products  now. 


Remember  what  your  mother  taught  you  about  sharing?  It  doesn’t  apply  to 
Computerworld. 

That’s  because  nobody’s  willing  to  give  up  Computerworld  until  they’ve 
read  all  about  the  products  and  people,  trends  and  technology,  issues  and 
information  that  shake  the  IS  community  each  week. 

Which  means  it  could  be  days  before  your  company  or  department 
subscription  reaches  your  desk. 


So  order  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  and  get  the  latest,  most 
up-to-date  news  while  it’s  still  hot.  And  while  you  can  still  use  it  to  get  an 
edge  on  the  competition. 


You’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues.  Plus  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus 
publication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using 
information  systems  technology. 


Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound  into  this 
issue  to  order  your  personal  copy  of  Computerworld. 

And  if  someone  asks  to  borrow  it,  tell  them  to  get 
their  own.  Your  mother  will  understand. 
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YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week.  I  accept  your 
offer  of  $44.00*  per  year  —  a  savings  of  57%  off  the  single  copy  price. 
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"Computerworld  Response 
Card  Decks  really  opened 
doors  to  the  'heavy-hitter' 
accounts  ••• 


Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  is  a  10-year-old  software  develop¬ 
er  based  in  New  York  City.  The  company,  which  provides 
software  and  services  to  large  corporations  and  financial 
institutions,  recently  developed  XCOM  6.2,  an  LU  6.2- 
based  software  product  that  dramatically  improves  file 
transfer  between  different  computing  environments. 


“Our  goal  was  to  generate  sales  leads 
from  major  organizations  —  Fortune 
500  and  Fortune  1000-type  companies 
—  that  need  to  transfer  files.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  use  response  card  decks,  and, 
based  on  the  reaction  we  got  to  that 
product  announcement,  Computer- 
world’s  was  the  card  deck  we  thought 
of  first. 


XCOM  6.2  eliminates  the  need  for  extensive  custom 
programming  when  transferring  data  from  one  computer 
to  another,  including  PCs,  mainframes  and  minis.  And  it 
significantly  lessens  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
complete  connectivity  projects. 

Company  president  Alec  Gindis  was 
impressed  with  industry  reaction  after 
a  news  story  announcing  XCOM  6.2 
appeared  in  Computerworld.  So  when 
Spectrum  began  implementing  its  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  for  the  new  product,  he 
considered  Computerworld  a  key  re¬ 


source. 


“And  it’s  paid  off;  the  results  have  been  terrific.  We  Ve 
received  hundreds  of  high-quality  leads  so  far,  and  they’re 
still  coming  in.  In  fact,  Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  really  opened  doors  to  the  ‘heavy-hitter’  accounts  — 
major  organizations  that  learned  about  us  through  the 
cards. 


—  Alec  Gindis 
President 
Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc. 


“Now  we’ve  gotten  to  where  we  are  recruiting  additional 
account  executives  to  follow  up  on  the  volume  of  these 
leads.  Computerworld  Response  Card  Decks  give  us  the 
best  cost  per  lead  of  any  medium.  They  also  let  us  refine 
our  marketing  strategies  through  scientific  ‘split  testing ’  — 
something  other  card  decks  don’t  always  offer.  We  consid¬ 
er  that  a  valuable  bonus.” 


Computerworld  Response  Card  Decks  give  you  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  reach  a  powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
127,000  computer  professionals.  They’re  working  for 
Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  —  and  they  can  work  for  you. 
Call  Norma  Tamburrino,  Account  Manager,  Computer- 
world  Response  Card  Decks,  at  (201)  967-1350  to  reserve 
your  space  today. 
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Mentors  can  lend  an  edge 

Merrill  Lynch ’s  IS  group  earned  a  big  return  on  investment  in  counseling 


BY  JAMES  LAWLER 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Information  systems  pro¬ 
fessionals  looking  for  an 
advantage  in  pursuing  ca¬ 
reer  goals  should  consider 
acquiring  a  mentor. 

While  many  business  profes¬ 
sionals  view  a  mentor  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  success,  IS  people 
often  assume  technical  skills 
alone  will  keep  them  marketable. 
But  with  today’s  corporate 
downsizings  and  reorganizations 
—  and  a  slower  pace  of  salary 
growth  and  promotion  —  it  may 
be  time  to  rethink  this  strategy. 

Simply  defined,  a  mentor  is  a 
colleague  who  volunteers  to 
serve  as  a  career  counselor.  A 
good  mentor  listens  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  counsels  on  career  moves 
and  serves  as  a  sounding  board. 
A  senior-level  mentor  may  even 
be  able  to  create  career  opportu¬ 
nities. 

Your  mentor  will  typically  be 
in  the  same  organization  as  you 
but  in  a  separate  line  of  report. 
(There  are  exceptions:  Your 
manager  may  be  your  mentor  — 
and  a  good  one.)  Ideally,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  not  forced;  you  are 
comfortable  with  your  mentor, 
and  he  is  comfortable  with  you. 

Whether  mentoring  is  formal 
or  informal,  the  contacts  often 
come  in  a  social  rather  than  busi¬ 
ness  setting.  Typically,  talk 


takes  place  over  breakfast,  lunch 
or  cocktails  or  at  an  organiza¬ 
tional  outing  such  as  a  picnic  or 
sporting  event.  Discussions  can 
last  anywhere  from  several  min¬ 
utes  to  several  hours;  the  quality 
of  the  conversation  is  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Individuals  may  benefit  from 
different  attributes 
in  a  mentor  —  an  un¬ 
usual  career  path,  a 
similar  background 
or  a  reputation  for 
success,  to  name  a 
few. 

Once  you  have 
found  a  willing  and 
able  mentor,  it  is 
time  to  get  down  to  business. 
Questions  an  IS  professional  may 
pose  to  a  mentor  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  Should  I  be  on  a  managerial  or 
technical  career  path?  Should  I 
chart  a  course  to  a  user  organiza¬ 
tion? 

•  What  new  systems  should  I 
support?  What  new  technology 
should  I  be  learning  to  be  more 
marketable  or  promotable? 

•  What  schooling  should  I  pur¬ 
sue?  What  training  in  career  de¬ 
velopment  and  personal  skills 
should  I  be  receiving? 

•  What  tactics  help  with  trouble¬ 
some  peers  or  users? 

•  How  can  I  get  transferred  from 
an  unsupportive  manager  with¬ 
out  turning  him  off? 


•  How  should  I  respond  to  head¬ 
hunters?  Should  I  pursue  internal 
job  postings? 

•  What  networking  practices 
should  I  be  using?  With  whom? 

•  Should  I  abandon  ship  when 
the  organization  is  downsizing? 
Should  I  wait  18  months  for  a 
raise  after  a  tough  year? 

For  IS  people  just 
starting  their  ca¬ 
reers,  a  mentor  can 
teach  the  unwritten 
cultural  or  political 
norms  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Without  this 
understanding,  IS 
people  will  not  be 
successful,  regard¬ 
less  of  technical  abilities. 

Why  not  take  up  these  issues 
with  your  manager?  You  ought 
to,  but  you  may  not  be  comfort¬ 
able  doing  so.  Also,  with  the 
pressures  of  day-to-day  work, 
your  manager  may  not  be  avail¬ 
able.  He  may  not  be  adequately 
skilled  at  handling  such  ques¬ 
tions  or  sufficiently  committed 
to  taking  them  on. 

During  the  past  two  years,  IS 
professionals  in  the  Advanced 
Office  Systems  Group  at  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  in  New  York  have 
pursued  a  mentoring  program. 
About  50  selected  junior  and  in¬ 
termediate  people  chose  a  senior 
colleague  to  provide  informal  ca¬ 
reer  counseling  approximately 
once  per  month.  The  program 


was  in  effect  when  the  firm  be¬ 
gan  laying  off  employees  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  1987  stock  market 
crash. 

Most  of  the  participants  note 
benefits  in  setting  career  goals 
and  addressing  the  layoffs.  Most 
also  say  the  program  prompted 
them  to  pursue  training  in  tech¬ 


provide  these  people  with  simi¬ 
lar  kinds  of  advice. 

At  Merrill  Lynch,  two-thirds 
of  the  participants  say  they  will 
network  with  their  mentors  on 
career  and  work  issues  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Most  indicate  that  pep 
talks  with  their  mentors  have 
helped  motivate  them  in  the  face 


ONE  PARTICIPANT  SAYS  the  program 
boosted  his  confidence  in  his  talents, 
forced  him  to  rethink  his  career  and 
taught  him  specific  methods  for  attaining  goals. 


nical  topics  or  in  areas  such  as 
presentation  skills,  political  acu¬ 
men,  time  management  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  stress. 

One  participant  says  the  pro¬ 
gram  boosted  his  confidence  in 
his  talents,  forced  him  to  rethink 
his  career  and  taught  him  specif¬ 
ic  methods  for  attaining  goals.  It 
also  helped  him  to  identify  things 
that  could  make  his  work  envi¬ 
ronment  more  comfortable.  He 
says  he  plans  to  take  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  approach  toward  meeting 
goals  and  spur  his  manager  to 
support  him. 

In  general,  participants  who 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  work¬ 
ing  with  their  mentors  have  got¬ 
ten  the  most  out  of  the  program. 
Their  enthusiasm  has  spurred  on 
their  mentors. 

Mentors  can  benefit  from  the 
process  by  staying  in  touch  with 
life  in  the  corporate  trenches. 
They  may  want  to  either  talk  to 
their  proteges  about  issues  un¬ 
covered  through  mentoring  or 


of  corporate  downsizing. 

Mentoring  needn’t  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  individual;  over  the 
course  of  his  working  life,  the 
savvy  IS  professional  may  work 
with  several  mentors  who  can 
provide  appropriate  perspec¬ 
tives  at  various  stages. 

If  your  organization  sponsors 
a  mentoring  program,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  If  not,  find  a  mentor 
on  your  own.  The  individual 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  spend 
the  necessary  time,  and  he  must 
take  a  personal  interest  in  you. 
But  you  may  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  senior  people  who  will 
serve  as  a  mentor  if  you  take  the 
initiative  to  ask. 

With  the  vicissitudes  expect¬ 
ed  of  the  corporate  world  in  the 
1990s,  you  will  need  an  edge. 
Mentoring  can  provide  it. 


Lawler  is  vice-president  of  sales  man¬ 
agement  systems  in  the  Advanced  Office 
Systems  Group  at  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
in  New  York. 


CONSULTANTS 


Local. 


Regional. 


National. 


Coast  to  coast,  The  Computer  Merchant,  Ltd.,  continues  to  meet  the  challenge  of  linking  top-notch 
software  and  consulting  professionals  with  Fortune  500  Corporations. 

Local  business  on  America’s  Technology  Highway,  Regional  industries  in  New  England,  and  corporations 
across  the  United  States  have  come  to  depend  on  The  Computer  Merchant,  Ltd.  since  1978  as 
the  recognized  source  for  computer  and  consulting  professionals. 


Current  opportunities  for  professionals  with 
a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  includes: 

•  IDMS/ADSO  H/R 

•  SMS  INSTALLS 

•  SAS/DBS 

•  AS-400/S-38  P/A 

•  DB2/CICS 

•  SYSTEM/CLUSTER  MANAGERS 

•  LU  6.2/CICS 

•  INGRES/SQL 

•  VAX-SAS 

•  WINDOWS/C’/UNIX 

•  RiBASE/FOXBASE 

•  ORACLE  /SQL 


For  more  information  on 
opportunities/professional  services 
contact  us  by  mail,  fax  or  call: 

(617)  878-1070 

^  The  Computer 
Merchant,  Ltd, 

80  Washington  Street,  Bldg.  E 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

FAX  (617)  878-4712 


Northern 

California 

Near  mountains,  ocean 
Tahoe,  Yosemite. 

Contractors  &  Full  Time 

DB2,  CICS,  VSAM,  IDMS 
IMS.  CSP,  ESA 

.  Oala  Base  Managers 

•  Director  Data  Center 

.  Data  Security  Analysts 
(flACF) 

•  Project  Managers 

•  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Systems  Programmers 

•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Data  Base  Analysts 

Free  1 990  salary  survey 
available  Send  resume 

Chuck  Klein  &  Assoc. 

3840  Thorson  Dr. 
Placerville.  CA  95667 
(916)  644-6396 


NETWORK 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEER 


GTE  Retail  Information  Services  is  seeking 
a  Network  Communications  Engineer  for  our 
Atlanta  location 

The  individual  will  participate  in  the 
development  of  application  software  products 
as  well  as  technical  architectures  and 
systems  designs  Qualifications  include  a  BS 
degree  or  equivalent,  1-2  years  experience 
as  a  senior  member  (project  leader,  chief 
programmer,  etc.)  of  a  development  project 
team.  3-4  years  of  high-level  language 
programming  and  experience  In  retail 
systems,  high-level  design  and  systems 
analysis  techniques  Experience  with 
communication  and  network  environments 
and  UNIX  is  mandatory  Specific  knowledge 
of  SNA.  TCP/IP  and  X  25  is  required 

GTE  Retail  Information  Services  offers 
competitive  salaries,  genuine  advancement 
opportunities  and  a  full  range  of  company- 
paid  benefits  Qualified  candidates  should 
forward  their  resume,  including  salary 
history,  in  confidence  to: 

GTE  Retail  Information 
Services,  Inc. 

I  Cj  I  □  Dept  of 

Human  Resources  RISCW 

Information  100  Gal,eria  Parkway 
Services  Inc 

services,  inc.  At|anta  GA  30339 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Software 
Design  & 
Development, 
Inc 


972  West  Main  Street 
Rock  Hill,  SC  29730 

1-800-634-8086 

TAX 

The  UNIX*  Specialists  1-803-329-1331 

Software  Engineers* 

UNIX,  VMS,  FORTRAN,  VRTX,  SDU,  AYK-14, 
JTIDS,  UNK-11,  MLSTD 1 553  &  1679,  C1! 
AIX,  OS/2,  Pro*.  Mgr., X-WIndows, MOTIF 
Comminlcatlons,  SNA,  TCP/IP 
Systems  •  Internals  •  Hardware  •  UNIX  Tools 

•  Florida  •  North  Carolina  • 

•  Georgia  •  Texas  • 

Call  us  or  FAX  your  Resume  for  our 
immediate  response 

*2  year*  minimum  axperianca 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 
PERMANENT  OR  CONTRACT 


Experience  in  any  of  the  following: 

•  INQUIRE  •  COBOL 

•  DB2  •  PL/1 

•  TELON  •  CICS 

•  FOCUS  • IMS 

•  HP  POWERHOUSE  •  MSA 

Assignments  available  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Texas  and  Washington,  DC.  For  immediate 
consideration,  FAX  or  mail  your  resume  to: 

FAX  201-906-0916 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT,  INC. 

499  THORNALL  STREET 
EDISON,  NJ  08837 
1-800-882-8805 


ANALYSTS  •  PROGRAMMERS  •  HW/SW 

In  a  Slow  Market,  You  Need 
A  Quick  Employment  Service 

If  you  have  marketable  skills,  together  with  reasonable 
geographic  and  salary  requirements,  your  resume  will 
be  on  its  way  selectively,  to  our  applicable  contacts 
among  our  1000-  client  companies  and  200*  affiliates 
nationwide  within  24  hours  after  we  receive  It.  No  cost 
or  obligation  to  you.  no  sales  pressure 

Our  clients  seek  2  years  minimum  professional 
experience,  stable  work  history,  good  technical  refer¬ 
ences.  and  U  S  citizenship  or  green  card 
TO  APPL  Y:  Mail  or  FAX  resume  or  call  Howard  Levin. 

RSVP  SERVICES 

Dept.  C.  Suite  614.  One  Cherry  Hill  Mall.  Cherry  Hill.  NJ  08002 
-  -X:  609^67- - -  “  * 


800-222-0153  or  FAX: 


r  2606  (refer  to  Dept.  C) 


UNISYS 

PROGRAMMERS 


Weare  currently  the  largestgroup 
inthecountryengaged  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  the  permanent  placement  of 
UNISYS  Programmers  &  Analysts 
throughout  the  United  States. 

If  you  have  2-10  yrs.  programming 
experience  on  any  UNISYS 
computer  we  may  have  situations 
appropriate  to  your  technical, 
personal  &  geographic  interests. 
Our  service  is  tree  to  candidates. 


COMPUTER  STAFFING 
Call  800/88UNISYS 


Wanted  Systems  Analyst  to  ana¬ 
lyze.  design,  develop,  implement 
and  test  programs,  as  well  as 
leach  uses  of  high  level  software 
systems  for  various  applications 
using  advanced  software  Each 
assignment  is  unique  and  will  vary 
depending  on  whether  it  is  for  a 
client  or  in-house  IBM  mainframe 
with  OS/MVS  and  IBM  personal 
computer  with  Lan  and  Novell  net¬ 
work  experience  is  required  Re¬ 
quire  BS  Computer  Science  plus  1 
year  experience  Salary  $660  00 
per  40  hour  week.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  send  resume  to  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street  -  3  South,  Chicago,  II- 
hnois  60605  Attention  Mary  Mil- 
lea,  Re:  #V-IL  1178-M,  AN  EM¬ 
PLOYER  PAID  AO 


★  GET  OUT  ★ 
OF  TOWN 


NATIONWIDE 


OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR  HOME  TOWN  MAY  HAVE 
MANY  JOB8,  flm  NOT  YOUR 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  THE  COM¬ 
PUTER-TECH  NETWORK  OF  00 
NATIONAL  COMPUTER  SEARCH 
ACENCIE8  SPECIALIZES  IN  THE 
PLACEMENT  AND  PAID  RELOCA¬ 
TION  OP  COMPUTER  PERSONNEL 
TO  ALL  AREAS  OPTHE  UR  A.. 

(216X556-9990 
FAX#(216)-356-9991 
TOLL-FREE  1-800-752-3674 


COMPUTER 


NETWORK 


21010  Center  Hidtfe  ltd. 
Rocky  River,  Ohio  44116 


TANDEM 

BOSTON 
30K  -  65K 

Serving  the  Needs 
of  the  TANDEM 
Computer  Professional. 

Charles  Bystock 
617-762-4747 

WINDSOR  GROUP 

57  Providence  Highway 
Norwood,  MA  02062 


Wi 


Together.  H  e  'll  Find 
What  You  Need. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALISTS 


IDMS 

Major  So.  New  England 
client  seeks  individuals  with 
COBOL,  IDMS  and  ADS/0  to 
join  new  projects.  CICS  is  a 
plus.  Opportunity  to  learn 
DB2,  CASE  tools.  Full  relo¬ 
cation  paid.  Call  Hartford  for 
details. 

535- 52K  HTF104 

PC  SYS 
ANALYSTS 

Your  experience  developing 
applications  systems  using 
PC’s,  LAN’s  in  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  environment  are  key 
for  this  NE  industry  leader. 
Will  be  trained  in  DB2.  Full 
relocation  paid.  Call  Hartford 
office. 

536- 45K  HTF105 

DB2/CASE/DATA 

MODELING 

Nat'l  consult  firm  seeks 
indivs  w/3-10  yrs  DB2,  Case 
Tools,  or  Data  Modeling.  Ex. 
benefits,  full  relo.  Opptys  for 
SRS/MGRS.  Positions  in 
ATL,  BALT/WASH,  CALIF. 
Call  San  Diego  for  details. 
$50-1 20K  SAN  103 

SR  PROG/ 
ANALYST 

Work  at  the  Beach  in  Los 
Angeles!  Highly  visible 
direct  mail  co  seeks  P/A  with 
IBM  Mainframe 
Assembler/VM/VSI  and  Di¬ 
rect  Mail  experience. 

$48K  LAX 103 


COBOL  CICS 
PROS 

Established  San  Francisco 
area  clients  are  looking  for 
seasoned  programmers 
and  analysts  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  IBM  VM,  MVS  and 
DOS  systems.  2+  yrs  CO¬ 
BOL  &  CICS  experience  re¬ 
quired. 

$47K  SFQ103 


COBOL  CICS  MVS 
SR  P/A 

Seattle  hdqrts  of  int’l  firm 
needs  your  skills.  3+  yrs 
sophisticated  on-line  batch 
exp  req’d.  Great  oppt’y  for 
super  energetic  &  indepen¬ 
dent  pro  who  seeks  hi  tech 
environ  &  technical  career 
growth. 

$38K  SEA103 


INGRES 

PROFESSIONALS 

Outstanding  oppty’s  for 
programmers  &  DB  ana¬ 
lysts  in  established 
San  Jose  based  electronics 
company.  Requires  2+  yrs 
solid  INGRES  exp  in  a  DEC 
VAX  environ.  Excellent 
career  growth  potential. 
$55K  SJC103 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYST 

NY-NJ  Fortune  100  firm 
seeks  5+  yrs  systems  and 
programmer/analysts  with 
skills  in  the  following 
technical  disciplines: 
COBOL  DOS/VSE  VSAM, 
TANDEM  TAL/PATHWAY, 
UNIX  “C”  AS/400  net¬ 
working  and  PC  support. 
S45-70K  NYC104 


AS400 

COBOL 

International  Conglomerate 
looking  for  programmer  an¬ 
alyst  with  2+  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  AS400.  Batch 
and  on-line  COBOL  re¬ 
quired.  Queens,  NY  loca¬ 
tion.  Call  Jericho,  NY  office 
for  details. 

$42K  LIJ100 


PROGRAMMER 

National  consulting  service 
has  multiple  permanent  po¬ 
sitions  requiring  your  skills 
in  MVS/XA,  COBOL,  SAS, 
ADABASE/NATURAL, 
PC’s,  UNIX  “C”,  Windows 
or  assorted  4GL’s.  RH 
JOB  BOARD  MODEM 
214/987-1957 
$45K  DFW103 


P/A,  S/A,  P/L, 
MGR,  DIR! 

We  have  numerous  oppty’s 
with  the  Twin  Cities’  finest 
firms.  If  you  have  any  of  the 
following  skills:  FOCUS, 
AS400  RPGIII,  CASE 
TOOLS/IE W,  call  our 
Bloomington  office  for  in¬ 
formation! 

DOE  BLQ103 


IBM  MAINFRAME 

Positions  exist  both  in 
Houston  and  San  Antonio 
for  IDMS/ADSO  and  IMS 
DB/DC  programmers  and 
analysts.  Client  company 
will  train  in  DB2.  Full  relo¬ 
cation  paid. 

$45K  HOU103 


DB2/ORACLE/SQL 

PROFESSIONALS 

Three  Del.  Valley  “Blue 
Chip’’  Corporations  have 
new  development  projects 
started.  Programmers 
through  Project  Leaders, 
2+  years  with  Oracle,  DB2 
or  SQL  experience  on  IBM 
or  DEC  VAX  platforms. 
$50K+  PHL103 


Call  the  Robert  Half  office  nearest  you  - 

(please  refer  to  the  underlined  six  digit  job  code) 


California 

Los  Angeles 
(213)  386-6805 
FAX  (21 3)  487-0826 

San  Diego 
(619)291-7990 
FAX  (619)  296-8784 

San  Francisco 
(415)  434-1900 
FAX  (41 5)  434-0705 

San  Jose 
(408)  293-9040 
FAX  (408)  293-1509 


Connecticut 

Hartford 
(203)  278-7170 
FAX  (203)  278-0320 

New  York 

New  York  City 
(212)  221-6500 
FAX  (212)  575-3050 

Long  Island 
(Jericho) 

(516)  333-2121 
FAX  (516)  333-2188 


Minnesota 

Bloomington 
(612)  893-9585 
FAX  (612)  893-0833 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
(215)  568-4580 
FAX  (215)  561-4434 

Texas 

Dallas 

(214)  363-3300 
FAX  (214)  373-7480 


Texas 

Houston 
(713)  623-4700 
FAX  (713)  623-6782 

Washington 

Seattle 

(206)  624-9000 
FAX  (206)  624-5093 


©1990  Robert  Half 
International  Inc. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
DIRECTOR 
Nashville,  TN 


Saint  Thomas  is  a  progressive,  571 -bed  multi- 
service  hospital  with  a  92  year  history  of  excel¬ 
lence.  In  recent  years,  an  integral  factor  in  that 
excellence  is  our  sophisticated  Information 
Systems  Department  that  handles  patient  care, 
physician,  and  financial  applications  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  hardware  platforms  ranging  from  an  IBM 
3090  to  various  micro-  and  mini-computers. 

We  currently  seek  an  experienced  professional 
with  excellent  technical,  administrative  and 
interpersonal  skills  to  manage  our  dynamic 
Information  Systems  Department.  Candidates 
must  have  6  year’s  system  experience  including 
3  years  in  programming  and  systems  analysis 
and  3  year’s  management  experience. 
Healthcare  experience  is  a  powerful  plus. 

We  offer  a  friendly,  professional  environment, 
a  comprehensive  salary  and  benefit  program 
and  a  beautiful  city  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
If  you  are  interested  in  joining  our  team,  send 
your  resume  to:  Saint  Thomas  Hospital,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  P.O.  Box  380,  Nash¬ 
ville,  TN  37202.  EOE. 


County  of  Santa  Clara 


INFORMA  TION  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

($4245  -  $5162  Monthly) 

Immediate  position  available  for  Director  of  the  Information  Systems  Of¬ 
fice  located  in  the  Santa  Clara  County  Health  Department/Mental  Health 
Bureau.  The  position  will  supervise  1 3  employees  and  oversee  an  on-line 
patient  tracking  and  billing  service  system,  utilizing  the  DEC  VAX  8550 
and  providing  linkage  with  approximately  200  computer  terminals  located 
throughout  the  County. 

Applicants  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  computer  science,  math¬ 
ematics,  business  administration,  or  related  field  and  five  years  experience 
performing  computer  system  design  and  programming,  including  two 
years  of  project  leader  responsibility  in  an  information  systems  depart¬ 
ment.  Experience  in  health  care  systems  is  preferred. 

For  information  on  application  procedure,  contact: 

Dave  Wytock  or  Pat  Garcia  at 

(408)  299-5935 
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Computerworld  Recruitment  Advertising  Works. 


“We’ll  be  running  a  regular  recruitment 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworld  to 

get  the  results  we  need.” 

—  Steven  Tully 
President 
Brannon  &  Tully,  Inc. 


A  custom  software  development  com¬ 
pany  in  Norcross,  GA,  Brannon  & 

Tully,  Inc.  provides  contract  programing/ 
consulting  services  to  a  diverse  client  base 
of  Fortune  500  companies,  utilities,  and 
communications  companies.  President  Ste¬ 
ven  Tully  knows  that  building  a  staff  of  expe¬ 
rienced  professionals  is  key  to  the  company’s 
ongoing  success  in  developing  solutions- 
based  software  for  specific  applications. 

“Because  our  recruitment  advertising  plays 
a  vital  role  in  finding  the  seasoned  pro- 
fessionals  Brannon  &  Tully  needs, 
we  have  to  expect  one  thing.  Re¬ 
sults.  That’s  why  Computer- 
world  is  the  only  trade  publica¬ 
tion  we  use  for  recruitment 
advertising. 

“Of  the  over  50  professionals  we  hired  in 
the  past  18  months,  over  one-third  came 
from  Computerworld’s  pool  of  qualified  readers.  At 
our  present  growth  rate,  we’re  expecting  to  double  our 
size  in  the  next  18  months.  That  means  we’ll  be  looking  to 
augment  our  staff  with  more  and  more  industry, 


applications,  software,  and  programming  ex¬ 
perts  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  greater 
project  diversification. 

“With  Computerworld,  we  know  our  ads  get 
read  by  a  very  large  audience  of  seasoned  IS 
professionals.  Because  these  professionals  are 
not  industry  or  hardware  specific,  we  get  a 
larger  base  of  qualified  professionals  to  choose 
from.  We  also  get  national  reach.  In  fact,  within 
the  last  six  months  alone,  we  recruited  two 
candidates  who  moved  all  the  way  from 
California  to  the  Atlanta  area. 

“In  other  words,  recruitment  adver- 
x  Using  in  Computerworld  draws 
bigger  numbers. 

Computerworld.  We’re  helping 
serious  employers  and  qualified 
information  systems,  communica¬ 
tions,  and  PC  professionals  get  together 
in  the  computer  community.  Every  week. 
Just  ask  Steven  Tully.  For  all  the  facts  on  how 
Computerworld  can  put  you  in  touch  with  qualified 
personnel,  call  your  local  Computerworld  Recruitment 
Advertising  Representative  today. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


The  weekly  newspaper  of  record  for  computer  professionals. 

Boston:  375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700 
New  York:  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  967-1350 
Washington  D.C.:  8304  Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  573-4115 
Chicago:  10400  West  Higgins  Road,  Suite  300,  Rosemont,  1L  60018  (708)  827-4433 
Los  Angeles:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 
San  Francisco:  18008  Sky  Park  Circle,  Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714  (714)  250-0164 


An  IDG  Communications  Newspaper 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


We  Just 

Invested  $4  Million 
To  Sharpen 
Our  Cutting  Edge. 


That’s  what  it  took  to  camplale  our 
new.  state-of-the-art  Data  Processing 
Center,  which  is  among  the  most 
sophisticated  in  the  country.  Sul  you’d 
expect  nothing  less  from  Boses,  one  of  the 
largest  regional  mass  retail  merchan¬ 
disers  in  the  Southeast.  And.slifl  growing 

What  that  means  to  Computer 
Professionals  is  this  becoming  part  o( 
our  DP  Center  will  enable  you  to  wotk  on 
extremely  challenging  and  diverse 
projects  You'll  be  interacting  with  Boses' 
entire  operations  universe,  including 
marketing,  distribution,  sales,  finance 
and  human  resources.  And  you'll  do  so 
m  a  great  environment  with  an  impres¬ 
sive  group  of  bright,  talented  people 
An  environment  that  offers  you  freedom 
to  do  your  best  work,  and  where  reward 
and  recognition  aren't  merely  empty 
semantics 

So  if  you  like  working  on  technology's 
cutting  edge,  then  come  hone  your  skills 
at  Roses  Join  us 


The  ability  to  initiate  arxj  demonstrate 
results  with  special  protects  is 
also  beneficial. 


CA  Datacom  Systems 
Programmer 


You  should  have  at  least  three  years' 
experience  supporting  CA  (ADR) 
DATACOM  DB,  DATACOM  DD.  IDEAL,  and 
LOOK.  Your  background  should  include 
installation,  maintenance. performance 
evaluation  and  tuning  MVS-XA  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  must  with  CICS.  TSO  and  SME-E 
a  plus.  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred, 
but  all  strong  candidates  will  be 
considered 


Programmer  Analyst 


Manager- 

Computer  Operations 


The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a 
four-year  degree  (preferred,  but  not 
required)  and  10  years'  minimum  experi¬ 
ence  in  Data  Processing  Strong  people 
and  interpersonal  skills  are  required  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  organizing  and 
directing  a  large  multiple  IBM  main¬ 
frame  shop  Experience  with  MVS/XA. 
CICS.  TSO.  UCC  scheduling.  JCL.  PROC  s 
and  the  demands  of  a  24-hour,  7-day 
operation  is  a  necessity  Knowledge  of 
network  control  activities  and  large 
satellite  c  d  terrestrial  networks  desired 
The  successful  candidate  must  also 
demonstrate  sound  financial  skills  with 
management  of  a  S5  million  budget 


You  should  have  3-5  years  of  Systems 
Development  experience  in  an  IBM  MVS 
environment,  COBOL  programming 
experience,  on-line  and  database 
design  development  experience.  1-2 
years  of  systems  analyst  experience,  and 
at  least  a  2-year  Associate's  degree 
Additionally,  experience  in  retail,  CICS 
development,  DATACOM  products-IDEAL. 
DATACOM  and  a  four-year  degree 
are  preferred 


In  addition  to  an  excellent  starting 
salary  and  extensive  benefits  package, 
including  a  stock  purchase  plan,  profit 
sharing  retirement  plan.  401(k)  plan, 
health'life  insurance,  merchandise 
discounts,  relocation  assistance  and 
more.  Roses  also  offers  you  an  unsurpassed 
opportunity  for  advancement 

Please  send  your  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Jim  Anderson  — Human 
Resources,  Roses  Stores,  Inc.,  PH  Rose 
Building,  Henderson.  NC  27536. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Great  CONSULTING 

Assignments! 
and  Exceptional 
FULL  TIME 
Opportunities 


Call  &  send  your  resume  to 


MIMI 

SIMON  ASSOC. 


90  West  Street,  Suite  1 1 05 
New  York.  NY  10006 


[212)406-1705 

Fax  #  (2 


(212)  406-1768 


Me 

Vey  Associates,  Inc. 


Contract  or  Permanent 
Positions 


•  AS400/S-38 

•  CICS/COBOL 

•  IDMS/ADSO 

•  ASSEMBLER 

•  DOS/VSE 

•  MVS/XA 

•  DB2/SQL 

•  HP  3000 

•  LIFECOM 

•  MAPICS 

•  HOGAN 
Call  or  send  resume  to: 


P.0  BOX  2693 
BURLINGTON,  NC  27216 
919-228-9016 


VERMONT 

&  Rural  N  New  England 


•  Programmer/ Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts  •  DBA  s  •  TCA  s 

•  Systems  Programmers 

3-5  yrs  Mtg  ,  Ins  or  Banking  expe¬ 
rience  &  IBM  43XX  DOS/VSE. 
30XX  OS/MVS.  3090  MVS/XA, 
COBOL.  BAL  CICS,  IDMS/ADSO. 
IMS  DB2,  PL/1.  S/38,  AS/400 
PPG  III .  HP  3000  FORTRAN. 
DEC  MUMPS  IBM  PC/OS/2  ‘C" 
Co  Fee  Paid  Salaries  $22  to  45K 
plus  relocation  assistance 
Please  send  resume  in  confidence 


John  Hodska 


EDP  PLACEMENT  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  1377C.  Stowe.  VT  05672 
(802)  888-5601 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS 


Progressive  and  growing  leader  in  the  software  services  industry 
is  for  full  tin 


has’eurrent  needs'  for  full  time  and  contract  consulting  staff  in  N  .C., 
S.C.,  and  Florida.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package  including 
medical,  dental,  life  coverage,  and  incentive  bonus.  Positions  require 
two  or  more  years  experience  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 


•  COBOL,  CICS,  TSO 

•  IMS  DB/DC 

•  ADABAS/NATURAL 

•  VAX,  INGRES 

•  APPL/FACTORY 

•  HOGAN,  BANKING 

•  Me  &  DODGE 

•  IBM  AS/400 


•  DB2 

•  IDMS/ADSO 

•  CICS,  MVS/XA 

•  VAX,  ORACLE 

•  VAX,  ROB 

•  CREDIT  CARD 

•  HP-3000,  IMAGE 

•  POWERHOUSE 


Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to: 


C  SOFTWARE  Data  Services.  Inc~) 


4651  Charlotte  Park  Drive,  Suite  100 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28217 


IDMS  ADS/O 


IDMS  and  ADS/O  are  in  great 
demand  with  my  clients  in 
TN,  SC,  NC,  V A,  FL  and  KY. 
We  have  many  openings  for 
Programmers  &  Prog/Ana¬ 
lysts  with  0-5  yrs.  experience 
in  IDMS,  ana  salaries  from 
S28-45K.  I  also  need  a  MAN¬ 
AGER  OF  APPLICATIONS 
PROGRAMMING  with  IDMS, 
4  yr.  degree  and  mfq.  appli¬ 
cations  experience.  Salary  to 
$70K+  bonus.  I  also  need 
several  IDMS  Data  Base  An¬ 
alysts  with  salary  to  $50K. 


Contact  JIM  BOSTIC,  PHIL¬ 
LIPS  RESOURCE  GROUP, 
P.O.  Box  5664,  Greenville, 
SC  29606  or  call  803/271- 
6350  (D),  803/292-1181  (E), 
3/271 - 


or  803/271 -8499  (FAX). 


AS  400/38 


Full-Time, 

In-House  Positions  for: 


MIS  Director  (to$60K) 

Sr.  Programmer/  Analyst  (to  $45K) 
Programmer/ Analyst  (to  $37K) 
Programmer  (to$32K) 

Jr.  Programmer  (to  $25K) 


Applications  indude  distribution, 
inventory  control,  manufacturing, 
accounting,  and  human  resources 


For  info  on  these  and  other  com¬ 
puter  opportunities,  please  con¬ 
tact  MSI  DATA  SEARCH,  8280 
Greensboro  Dr.,  #780,  McLean, 
VA  22102,  TEL  (703)  556-0606. 
FAX  (703)  893-1453 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 
&  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 


FOR  CAROLINAS 
AND  SOUTHEAST 


Numerous  opportunities 
exist  for  on-line  and  data 
base  applications  P/A's  as 
well  as  systems  programmers 
and  DBA  s  Fee  Paid  Please 
call  or  send  resume  to: 


Keith  Reichle,  CPC 
Systems  Search,  Inc. 

203  Heritage  Park 
Lake  Wylie,  SC  29710 
803/831-2129 


(Local  to  Charlotte.  NC) 


ATTENTION 

PROGRAMMER 

ANALYST: 

IBM/C0B0L/CICS/IMS/DB2 
ADR  IDEAL/ADR  DATACOM 


These  Positions  are  Located 
with  Top  Companies 
in  the  Southeast. 

Call  or  Send  Resume  to: 


THE  COMPUTER  CONNECTION 
P.O.  BOX  824 
GRAHAM,  NC  27253 
ATTN:  SHERRY  RAMSEY 
919-227-5806 


A  Personnel  Placement  Agency 


DP  PROFESSIONALS 


Unprecedented  growth  has 
created  a  need  for  us  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  staff.  We  seek  tal¬ 
ented  Programmers,  Senior 
Programmer/Analysts, 
DBA's  and  Systems  Manag¬ 
ers  to  work  at  our  client's 
IBM  or  DEC  sites.  Current 
needs  include: 


IBM 

•  CICS,  DL/1 

•  CICS,  DB2 

•  INQUIRE  DB 

•  NATURAL  2/ADABAS 

•  IMS  DB/DC,  Expediter 

•  DB2,  DATABASE 
ANALYST 

•  IMS  DB/DC,  DL1 


DEC 

*  VAX  CLUSTER  MANAGER 

*  VAX,  RdB 

*  VAX  INGRES,  FORTRAN 

*  VAX,  ORACLE,  SQL 

FORMS 

*  VAX,  FORTRAN,  CORTEX 

*  VAX,  FORTRAN,  CDD 


ACP  is  an  established,  11- 
year  old  consulting  firm  offer¬ 
ing  state-of-the-art  work  envi¬ 
ronments,  excellent  compen¬ 
sation  packages,  relocation 
and  professional  visibility.  If 
your  skills  match  any  of  the 
above  qualifications,  send 
your  resume  TODAY!  (De¬ 
gree  preferred). 


AMERICAN 

COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 


1 40  Stoneridge  Drive 
Suite  350 

Columbia,  SC  2921 0 
(800)  332-0555 
equal  opportunity  employer 
m/f 


Systems 

Professionals 


North  Carolina 
Locations 
Permanent  and  Contract 
Positions-Two  or  more 
years'  experience. 

•  DB2/CSP  •  dBASE  III 

•  CUPPER  •  DEC  VAX 

•  ORACLE  •  INGRES 

•  INQUIRE  •  SAS 

•  C0B0L/CICS/IMS 

•  BANYAN  VINES 

•  0S2  PRESENTATION 
MANAGER 

•  C/MICR0S0FT/WIND0WS 


5000  Falls  of  the  Neuse 
Road,  Suite  400,  Dept  C, 
Raleigh,  NC  27609 


Toll-Free:  (800)  832-3443 
FAX:  (919)  876-2127 
E0E. 


omputer 

ntelligence, 

ncorporated 


Hardcore 

Software 

People 


We  need  analysts/ 
programmers  lor  IBM  or 
DEC  environments. 
According  to  INC  Magazine 
WTW  is  #130  ot  America  s 
fastest  growing  companies, 
join  our  team  and  earn  what 
you  re  worth. 

WTW  is  a  national  software 
consulting  firm  offering 
excellent  salary  and  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to 
position  yourself  tor 
success. 

Call  immediately  or 
send  resume: 
1-800-833-2891 

Attn:  Tom  Hesson 
Wesson,  Taylor,  Wells 

R0.  Box7213/f - 

Atlanta,  GA 
3007-2137 


Wesson,  T  ayior. 
Wens  s  an  equal 
opportunity  empoyer 


WTW 


DP  STAFFING  SINCE  1969 

FLORIDA  CONNECTION 


SR  P/A  C  Windows  DOS  To  50K 

S/A  IMS/DB2  . To  46K 

S/A  MVS  Retail . To  45K 

P/A  MSA  GL  AR  AP . To  36K 

P/A  MVS  PL1  CICS . To  39K 


To  38K 
To  36K 
To  35K 
To  38K 


P/A  MVS  Cobol  DB2 
P/A  MVS  Cobol  CICS 
P/A  AS400/S38  Cobol 
P/A  MVS  IMS  DB/DC 

CONSULTANT  IEW . To  45K 

P/A  HP3000  Cobol  . To  36K 

P/A  VAX  ORACLE  Cobol .  To  39K 
P/A  MVS  Cobol  VSAM  . .  To  28K 
Call  Russell  Bray,  CPC 
AVAILABILITY.  INC. 
Dept.  C,  P.O.  Box  25434 
Tamps,  Florida  33622 
813/286-8800 
FAX:  813/286-0574 


AIRLINE 

OPPORTUNITIES 


USAir,  America’s  Most  Frequent  FlyeT,  is  seeking  experienced  data 
processing  professionals  and  managers  for  our  rapidly  expanding 
MIS  department  in  Arlington,  VA,  Pittsburgh,  PA,  and  Winston- 
Salem,  NC. 


Working  in  a  state-of-the-art  IBM  mainframe  environment,  the 
successful  candidates  can  expect  competitive  salaries  and  an  excellent 
benefits  package  with  liberal  travel  privileges.  The  following  positions 
and  locations  are  currently  available  for  those  with  the  necessary 
experience: 


IMS  PROGRAMMERS/ANALYSTS/MANAGERS 
(VA,  PA,  NC) 

2-7  years  programming  and/or  systems  analysis  experience  in 
COBOL,  JCL,  and  IMS  is  required  with  a  strong  business 
background  assisting  users  with  various  automated  financial, 
accounting,  payroll,  airport  operations,  and  inventory  control 
systems  in  a  project  oriented  environment  is  required.  A  four  year 
degree  is  preferred,  with  experience  with  SAS,  4GL,  DB2  and 
mainframe  software  packages  a  plus. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR  (NC) 

Work  with  logical  and  physical  database  design  methods  associated 
with  application  development  projects.  Requires  3  +  years  experience 
with  DB2.  Degree  preferred. 


TPF  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  ANALYST  (NC) 

Design,  develop,  and  implement  large  reservations  application 
systems.  4+  years  experience  in  a  development/programming 
environment,  with  knowledge  of  large  systems  interactions  necessary. 


PRODUCTIVITY  PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
(NC,  VA) 

Research,  create  and  maintain  MIS  department,  assisting  with 
standards  and  procedures.  2-3  years  experience  working  with  lifecycle 
methods  and  CASE  tools.  A  background  using  SCRIPT,  GML, 
CMS,  and  TSO  is  preferred. 


NETWORK  OPERATOR  (NC) 

Monitor  and  operate  multiple  data  communications  network. 
Provide  technical  support  to  MIS  functions  and  user  departments. 
Requires  education/experience  in  electronics,  communications  and 
computer  sciences. 


Catch  a  career  you  can  fly  with  by  forwarding  your  resume  with 
salary  history  and  position/location  desired  to:  USAir 
Employment  Services,  Dept.  COMPWLD,  P.O.  Box  15866, 
Arlington,  VA  22215.  EOE/M/F.  PRINCIPALS  ONLY. 


USAir 


Software  Professionals 


WORLDWIDE 
OPPORTUNITY 


Worldwide  is  the  name  Fortune  100 
corporations  call  on  for  innovative  software 
thinking  and  leading-edge  technical  expertise. 
And  Worldwide  is  the  company  where  software 
|  professionals  discover  the  brightest  prospects  and 
optimum  career  environment. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  with  2  years  experience  in: 

OS/2  -C  +  + 

DB2  •  IBM  Mainframes 
PRESENTATION  MANAGER 


Worldwide  is  a  publicly-owned  company  with  an  unbroken 
17-year  growth  history,  very  competitive  salaries  and 
excellent  benefits.  For  further  information  and  immediate 
consideration,  call  or  send  your  resume  to:  Judy  Phillips, 
National  Recruiting  Manager,  Worldwide  Computer 
Services  Inc.,  Dept  JP,  7  Doig  Road,  Wayne,  NJ  07470. 
Telephone  1-800-526-5246,  fax  (201)  694-6882. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Worldwide  Computer 
Services  Inc. 


Va_a®>) 

I  1  People  pursuing 
excellence 

New  York/New  Jersey  •  Maryland / District  of  Columbia 
Connecticut  •  Pennsylvania  •  Colorado  •  North  Carolina 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Institute  of  Systems  Science 
National  University  of  Singapore 

A  Career  in  Information 
Technology  Education 


The  Institute  of  Systems  Science  of  the  National  University  of  Singapore  is  a  centre  for  ad¬ 
vanced  computer  education  and  applied  research.  It  is  a  specialist  training  institute  vital  to 
the  transfer  of  leading  edge  technology  and  IT  management  skills  to  industry. 

Your  primary  role  is  to  develop  and  teach  professional  and  postgraduate  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available  to  explore  the  use  of  new  methodologies  and  technologies  through 
joint  projects  and  consultancies  with  industry;  and  to  lead  and  advise  organisations  in  the 
use  of  IT  applications  and  resources  for  competitive  advantage. 


You  must  have  a  university  degree  and  extensive  work  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

•  IT  Management 

-  Executive  Information  Systems 

-  IT  Justification 

-  Strategic  IT  Planning 

•  Database  (Relational  &  Distributed) 

-  Design  &  Implementation 

•  Software  Engineering 

-  Software  Quality  &  Testing 

-  Software  Reusability  &  Productivity 

-  Software  Metrics  &  Economics 

-  Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE) 

•  Software  Development 

-  Structured  Analysis  &  Design  Methodology 

-  Real-time  Systems  Design  &  Implementation 

-  Systems  Software  Design  &  Implementation 

•  Workstation  Technology  &  Open  Systems  Architecture 

-  Client/Server  Architecture 

-  Unix  Systems  &  Applications 

-  Networking 

You  should  also  be  enthusiastic,  creative  and  enterprising. 

We  offer: 

•  A  stimulating  work  environment  in  South  East  Asia's  leading  specialist  training  insti¬ 
tute,  equipped  with  the  most  advanced  computing  facilities 

•  An  opportunity  to  develop  further  your  teaching  skills  with  an  international  team  of 
highly  experienced  computer  professionals  whilst  extending  your  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  latest  technologies. 

•  The  opportunity  to  live  in  a  stimulating,  affluent  and  progressive  location  at  the  hub 
of  South  East  Asia. 

•  Attractive  remuneration  and  fringe  benefits  including  housing  subsidy,  medical  ben¬ 
efits,  education  allowances,  relocation  expenses  and  loan  schemes. 


Systems  Consultant  Provide  com¬ 
puter  systems  consulting  services 
to  clientele;  confer  with  clients  to 
ascertain  specific  database,  com¬ 
munications  and  networking  sys¬ 
tems  requirements;  conduct  bgical 
analysis  of  scientific,  engineering 
and  other  technical  problems; 
study  existing  systems  to  evaluate 
effectiveness  and  develop  new 
systems  to  improve  production  of 
work  flow,  as  required;  specify  in 
detail  the  logical  and/or  mathemati¬ 
cal  operations  and  models  of  prob¬ 
lems  by  personnel  in  systems,  plan 
and  prepare  technical  reports, 
memoranda  and  instructional  man¬ 
uals  relative  to  the  establishment 
and  function  of  operational  sys¬ 
tems;  advise  clientele  on  hardware 
interfacing  to  maximize  systems 
and  program  performance;  and 
conduct  analyses  of  systems 
which  utilize  several  programming 
languages  and  database  systems. 
Applicants  must  possess  Master 
of  Science  degree  in  Computer 
Science  plus  college  coursework 
including  one  course  each  in  data¬ 
base  systems  and  concepts;  sys¬ 
tems  programming,  telecommuni¬ 
cations;  and  networking.  Aca¬ 
demic  program  must  have  been 
conducted  in  an  IBM  mainframe 
environment.  40  hrs.,  M/F,  9:00 
a  m.  to  5:00  p.m„  $31 ,600  per  an¬ 
num.  Apply  at  the  Texas  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission,  Dallas,  Texas 
or  send  resume  to  the  Texas  Em¬ 
ployment  Commission,  TEC  Build¬ 
ing,  Austin,  Texas  78778,  JO. 
#5458275.  Ad  paid  by  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
er. 


We  have  immediate  openings  in 
MO.  KS,  OK  and  TX  for  Computer 
Software  Professionals  with  2  + 
YEARS  experience  in  one  of  the 
following  areas: 

TPF  (ALL  AREAS) 

S38/AS400IRPG 

AS400/COBOL 

CICSfCOBOL 

MVS/COBOL 

COBOUCPfCS 

TANDEM, TAL 

DB2/DBA 

IMS/DBA 

VAX/VMS 

CASE/IEF 

MVSfXA/M&D 

If  interested  in  these  positions 
or  other  opportunities,  please 
call,  fax  or  mail  your  resume  to: 

John  Yeager,  Inc. 


If  you  wish  to  share  your  knowledge,  write  with  your  resume  to: 

Director  of  Personnel,  National  University  of  Singapore,  10  Kent  Ridge  Cres¬ 
cent,  Singapore  0511  or:  Fax  ISS  Recruitment  Manager  (Education)  at  65- 
7750938. 


8908  S.  Yale  #435 
Tulsa,  OK  74137 
(800)  876-7535 
(918)  492-7680  FAX 

EOE.  22  Yra  of  DP  Exp. 

Fees  paid  by  Clients. 


Immediate  Contracts 
and  full  time 


Positions  Available: 


UNIX  System  Laboratories 


Call  or  Fax  Resume  to 

DataLink  Corporation 


Work  at  the  forefront  of  emerging  technology  with  the  inventors 
of  the  UNIX  System  and  share  its  ownership.  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories  announces  that  UNIX  System  Laboratories  (for¬ 
merly  the  UNIX  Software  Operation)  has  openings  in  its  Sum¬ 
mit.  New  Jersey  facility.  We  are  seeking  software  professionals 
to  do  development,  system  engineering,  testing,  performance 
analysis,  documentation,  product  management,  and  marketing  in 
the  following  areas: 


153  Waverty  Place 
Suite  3  -  Seventh  Floor 
New  York,  N.Y.  10014 

212-243-5488 
Fax  #212-989-6457 


“The  Missing  Link  in 
D.P.  Recruiting” 


System  internals 
File  system 

Distributed  computing 
Fault  tolerance 
Graphical  user  interfaces 
and  windowing 

Compilers  and  languages  tools 


Security 

Shared  memory  multi-processing 
Streams 

System  administration 
Internationalization 
Networking,  OSI.TCP/IP 
Standards,  POSIX,  XPG.  ANSI 


UNIX  System  Laboratories  is  currently  a  wholly  owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  AT&T:  however,  future  minority  ownership  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  computer  industry  is  expected.  We  are  the  premier 
supplier  of  open  systems  software  with  an  installed  base  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  systems.  In  addition  to  competitive  salaries  and  excep¬ 
tional  benefits,  we  offer  an  attractive  bonus  and  stock  package. 


ADABAS/NATURAL 

Programmers,  Analysts, 
&  DBA’s 

Join  the  best  ADABAS/NATU¬ 
RAL  team.  Immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  programmers,  ana¬ 
lysts,  designers,  DBA's,  and 
trainers.  Several  positions 
available  in  the  southwest  and 
in  the  Washington  DC  area. 
Minimum  1  year  experience 
with  ADABAS/NATURAL. 
Send  resume  to: 


An  advanced  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence  is  required. 


Please  send  your  resume  to:  Technical  Employment,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  Dept.  63-5328-90.  600  Mountain  Avenue,  Room 
3D-325.  Murray  Hill.  New  Jersey  07974. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


LOGIC  UNLIMITED,  INC. 

1420  Spnnghill  Road,  Suite  150 
McLean,  VA  22102 
Attn:  Pat  White 
(703)  827-5740 


DATABASE 

EXPERIENCE 

NEEDED! 

HIGH  GROWTH  - 
SOUTH  FLORIDA 

Consulting  Firm  Seeks: 
Contract/Permanent  with 
2+  years  experience 


DB2  w/Bachman  RDB 
ADABASE  ALLBASE 

ORACLE  TURBO  IMAGE 

EXPRESS  AS/400 

Excellent  Compensation 
and  Benefits 

The  Systems 


Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
9010  S.W.  137%)  Ave.,  Suite  231 
Miami,  Florida  33186 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS  ... 


Computerworld  gives  you  the  unique 
option  of  REGIONAL  or  NATIONAL 
recruitment  advertising. 

Whether  you  want  to  run  your  ad  in 
the  Eastern,  Midwestern,  Western, 
National,  or  any  combination  of  re¬ 
gional  editions.  Computerworld  gives 
you  the  only  regional  recruitment  ad¬ 
vertising  section  available  in  the 
United  States  that  targets  only  com¬ 
puter  professionals.  And  no  other 
newspaper  or  magazine  reaches  so 
many  qualified  computer  professionals 
regionally  or  nationally! 

ComputerworlcTs  Total  Audience 
by  Region 


SOURCE:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Supplemental  Data 
Report,  May  1987. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nation¬ 
ally,  call  John  Corrigan,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  weekly  newspaper  of  record  for  computer  professionals. 
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Information  Services 
Opportunities 


Orlando  Regional  Medical  Center  is  a  leading  1100-bed,  multi-facility,  tertiary 
care  organization  with  more  than  200,000  annual  outpatient  visits. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  expanding  our  multi-hospital  Clinical 
Information  Systems  Network,  and  are  seeking  qualified 
professionals  for  the  following  positions.  Individuals  with  TDS 
experience  are  highly  desired. 

Applications  Support 

Clinical  Analysts  and  Instructors  are  now  required  for  the  installation  of  order 
entry,  results  reporting  and  advanced  nursing  functions  using  the  TDS  HC 
7000  applications  software  package.  Instructors  will  participate  in  system 
development,  and  teach  system  applications  to  a  broad  variety  of  our  clinical 
staff,  utilizing  PC-based  modules  and  mainframe  software. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  professionals  from  various  clinical  disciplines 
who  have  experience  installing  the  TDS  package  or  other  patient  care  sys¬ 
tems  in  a  similar  hospital  environment.  Additional  experience  with  screen 
and  report  formatting  is  desirable,  along  with  previous  involvement  in  the 
implementation  process  (data  collection,  design,  specifications,  etc.).  Know¬ 
ledge  of  adult  learning  concepts  and  CBI  is  desired  for  Instructor  positions. 

Programming  Support 

All  levels  of  Applications  Software  professionals,  from  Programmers  to  Senior 
Systems  Analysts,  are  invited  to  apply.  We  are  especially  interested  in  those 
candidates  with  experience  on  IBM  3090  MVS  mainframe  systems,  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  COBOL,  CICS,  IMS/DB  and  EASYTR1EVE  PLUS.  Additional 
experience  in  developing,  implementing  and  supporting  TDS  patient  care 
applications  is  a  definite  plus.  Effective  communication  skills  are  a  must,  as  is 
the  willingness  to  work  across  organizational  disciplines  and  functions. 

In  exchange  for  your  specialized  talents,  we  provide  an  attractive  salary/ 
benefits  package  along  with  an  exceptional  Central  Florida  location.  You'll  be 
sure  to  enjoy  the  added  advantages  of  abundant  recreational/entertainment 
activities,  and  no  state  income  tax  or  snow. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume,  specifying 

position  of  interest,  to:  Orlando  Regional  Medical  Center,  Employment 
Department,  1414  Kuhl  Avenue,  Orlando,  FL  32806.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

II  Orlando  Regional 
Medical  Center 


STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Relocate  to  the  Big  Sky  Country.  Enjoy  a  lifestyle  that 
includes  small  city  living,  a  variety  of  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties,  and  high  tech  career  opportunities. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  recruiting  for  an  experienced 
data  processing  professional  who  can  lead  a  team  of  4- 
10  programmer  analysts.  The  person  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  both  the  administrative  and  technical  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  team.  Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of 
5  years  of  progressively  responsible  data  processing 
experience  that  includes  project  team  leadership. 

We  develop  application  systems  in  a  large  scale  IBM 
environment  using  MVS/XA,  TSO/ISPF,  IDMS,  and  ADS. 


FOCUS  Opportunities 
in  Florida 

A  OREM*  CAREER? 
YOU'RE  GETTWCI  WARMER... 


Warmer.  Warmer  still  You’ve  found  it' 
The  career  you've  always  dreamed 
of  in  the  heart  of  beautiful,  sunny 
Florida  And  what's  even  better  is  the 
fact  that  you'll  be  working  for  one  of 
the  country's  leading  0  P  consulting 
firms—  Computer  Horizons  Corp 

We  have  exciting  positions  available  for 
qualified  Programmer  Analysts.  Sr 
Programmer  Analysts  and  Sr 
Systems  Analysts  with  knowledge  of 
FOCUS  plus  any  of  the  folltwmg 

•  MVS  •  REXX.  EXEC2 

•VM/CMS  •  XEDIT 

In  addition  to  the  pace  and  challenge 
that  only  an  industry  leader  can  pro¬ 
vide,  you  'll  enioy  a  competitive  salary 
and  a  generous  benefits  package  that 
includes  tuition  reimbursement,  a 
401K  plan,  relocation  assistance, 
health  /dental  /life  insurance  and 
liberal  vacation  time  Stop  dream¬ 
ing  send  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements,  in  confidence,  to 
John  Giordano 
305-592-2610  or 
FAX  305-594-7596 


C3 


COMPUTER 

HORIZONS 

CORP. 


8125  N.W.  53rd  St.,  Suite  114 
Miami,  Florida  33166 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  /  F 


Client  Services  Manager  desired 
by  retail  software  development 
company.  Analyse  retail  clients' 
present  electronic  data  process¬ 
ing  system  and  their  present  and 
future  system  needs.  Confer  with 
clients  to  ascertain  their  objec¬ 
tives.  Thereafter,  design  custom¬ 
ized  data  processing  system  to 
implement  or  replace  their  present 
system  in  coordination  with  em¬ 
ployer's  system  resources  which 
use  OS-MVS  and  DOS-VSE  Sys¬ 
tems  and  VSAM,  COBOL.  CICS 
and  JCL  languages  Explain  de¬ 
sign  to  client  lor  possible  modifica¬ 
tion  and  modify,  as  necessary. 
Upon  approval  of  system  design, 
install  it  using  employer's  techni¬ 
cal  team  of  three  to  fifteen  pro¬ 
grammers  and  technicians.  There¬ 
after,  supervise  technical  and  user 
training  to  client  and  troubleshoot, 
as  necessary  Requires  bachelor's 
degree  in  electrical  or  mechanical 
engineering  or  computer  science. 
Knowledge  of  OS-MVS  system 
and  DOS-VSE  system;  and 
VSAM,  COBOL,  CICS,  and  JCL 
languages  required.  Requires 
25%  to  50%  travel  Requires  two 
years'  experience  in  the  job  of¬ 
fered  or  three  years'  experience 
as  analyst  or  information  systems 
manager  and  as  project  leader  in 
retail  store  data  processing,  sys¬ 
tem  design  and  installation  Salary 
$50,000.00  per  year,  40  hour 
work  week.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission.  Dallas. 
Texas,  or  send  resume  to  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  TEC 
Building.  Austin,  Texas  78778. 
Job  Order  #5771669.  Ad  Paid  by 
An  Equal  Employment  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer. 


Sunbelt  Opportunities 


AS/400  -  S/38  Prog/Anal's.  30-37K 

DB2/SQL  Prog/Anal's .  30-40K 

MSA  or  M&0  Prog/Anal's  33-40K 

CICS  Prog/Anal's .  30-36K 

TANDEM  Prog/Anal's  30-38K 
UNIVAC  1100  Prog/Anal's  30-35K 
ADABAS/NAT  Prog/Anal's  30-36K 


DATAC0M/IDEAL  Prog/Anal's  30-35K 
HP  3000-C0B0L  Prog/Anal's  30-35K 


0RACLE-SQL  Prog/Anal's  30-39K 

VAX/COBOL  Prog/Anal's  32-36K 

FOCUS  Prog/Anal's  29-35K 

IDMSADS/0  Prog/Anal's .  29-35K 

ASSEMBLER  Prog/Anal's  29-34K 

EDP  Auditors  33-43K 


North  Carolina's  largest  employment 
agency,  in  business  since  1975,  300 
affiliates  Opportunities  in  the  South¬ 
east  and  nationwide 


Corporate 

Personnel 

Consultants 


3705-320  Lalrohe  Drive.  Box  221739 
Charlotte,  NC  28222  (704)  366-1800 

Attn:  Rick  Young,  C.P.C. 


Call  Lois  Lebahn  at  406-444-3987  for  application  re¬ 
quirements.  Application  deadline  is  5:00  PM,  July  27. 


FLORIDA 

ARE  YOU  EARNING 
WHAT  YOU  RE 
WORTH? 


Our  computer  industry  salary 
survey  will  tell  you  it  you  are 
earning  what  you  are  worth 
Please  call  today  to  request 
your  FREE  personalized  salary 
survey  information 


800-888-1064 


“Florida's  Leading 
Consulting  Firm" 


COmPuTERPEDPlE 


Manager  of  Application  Programming  Services  or 
Lead  Programmer 

Responsible  for  application  programming  activities  supervising  applica¬ 
tions  staff  and  training  end  users.  Need  experience  in  a  DIGITAL  V  A  \  V  MS 
environment  utilizing  multiple  languages.  4(il  products  and  DIGITAL 
layered  products.  Bachelor’s  degree  in  computer  science  or  related  disci¬ 
pline  preferred.  Experience  with  administrative  software  in  educational 
env ironment  a  plus,  (pood  communication  and  interpersonal  skills,  ability  to 
direct  work  of  others  essential.  Serve  as  team  member  with  10  computing 
professionals  providing  all  computing  services. 

Excellent  opportunity  in  growth  environment.  Computing  Center  operates 
V  AX  cluster  supporting  VMS.  PC’S. A  and  a  filler  optic  based  campus  I  \  V 
Large  population  of  integrated  PC’s.  Position  available  now.  Competitive 
salary  commensurate  with  experience. 


(.mated  in  Jackson  (350,000).  the  cultural,  financial,  and  govt,  center  of  the 
state.  Millsaps  has  a  recognized  standard  of  excellence  and  is  financiallv 
sound.  \N  ith  strong  liberal  arts,  science,  and  pre-professional  programs  and 
the  Lise  School  of  Management  offering  the  BH  A  and  MBA  degrees,  the 
(  ollege  has  1 400  students  and  is  a  coeducational  institution  affiliated  w  ith  the 
I  nitd  Methodist  Church.  _ 

To  he  assured  of  consideration,  send  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction.  resume,  academic  transcript,  salarv 
requirements  and  names  and  phone  numbers  of 
three  professional  references  by  July  23  to:  Mark 
( * rundler.  Director  of  (  ompuler  Serv  ices.  Millsaps 
(  ollege.  Jackson.  MS  39210-0001. 


MILLSAPS 


COLLLGE 


Systems  Engineer  -  Telecommuni¬ 
cations,  40  hrs/wk  9:00am- 
5:00pm.  $50,000/yr  Participate  in 
the  design  of  ODD  (Office  Depen¬ 
dent  Data)  to  support  telephone 
switching  system  (5ESS)  and  its 
feature  functionality  Test,  verity 
and  troubleshoot  ODD'S  and 
switching  hardware  in  lab  and  on 
mainframe  under  Executxxi  Envi¬ 
ronment  System.  Develop/enhance 
data  management  and  automation 
tools  Customer  support  Tools: 
Unix,  C.  C++,  Machines:  Amdahl 
5880.  5ESS  switch,  PCs  Master  of 
Science  in  Computer  Science  as 
well  as  2  years  experience  as  a 
Systems  Engineer  -Telecommuni¬ 
cations  or  as  a  Computer  Engineer 
required.  M.S.  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neenng  Graduate  course  work 
must  rxdude  Telephone  switching: 
Fault  Detecbon  Digital  Systems; 
Principles  of  Computer  Networks 
Prevxxjs  experience  must  include 
hardware/software  troubleshooting 
and  customer  support  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to:  ILLINOIS  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECU¬ 
RITY,  401  South  State  Street  -  3 
South.  Chicago  Illinois  60605.  At¬ 
tention  Joan  Sykstus,  Reference 
#1518-S,  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD 


Data  Processing  Consulting 


Star  Quality 
Developers! 

$4O,0CXDto$70,CXX)  to  Start! 

If  you've  got  what  it  takes  to  be  a  Star,  SEI  Information 
Technology  can  help  you  put  your  name  in  lights!  SEI  has  been 
a  national  leader  in  the  information  systems  business  for  more 
than  20  years  and  has  a  staff  of  over  1 50  outstanding 
professionals.  We  help  our  clients  tackle  their  toughest  prob¬ 
lems  —  building  the  core  systems  that  are  critical  to  their 
business 

Ground-floor  Opportunity 
In  Central  Florida! 

Join  a  multi-faceted,  Unix-based  development  project,  just 
beginning  in  the  Orlando,  Florida  area.  The  work  includes: 

•  Product  Planning  and  Execution 

•  Software  Development 

•  Local  and  Wide  Area  Networks 

•  Artificial  Intelligence 

•  Image  Processing 

•  Electronic  Publishing 

These  are  permanent,  full-time  positions  Relocation  assis¬ 
tance  is  available,  both  to  Orlando  now  and  to  your  next  SEI  city 
at  project  end  2-3  years  downstream. 

Other  Opportunities  in  Chicago  &  LA! 

SEI  also  has  similar  long-term  career  opportunities  available  in 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  We  offer  outstanding  technical 
challenges,  top  salaries,  personalized  benefits,  professional 
growth,  and  the  best  co-workers  in  the  industry. 

We're  looking  for  people  who: 

•  Thrive  on  challenge  and  hard  work 

•  Learn  fast  and  work  smart 

•  Know  how  to  use  technology  to  solve 
real-world  problems 

We'd  like  to  see  this  demonstrated  by  at  least  3  years  of  solid 
C  and  Unix  system  development  experience.  For  confidential 
consideration,  send  resume  to: 


information 

technology 


Larry  Dunn,  Area  Manager 
Department  C625U 
450  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

-  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  - 


CA& AZ 
CONTRACTS 


P  Murphy  A  Associates.  Inc 

4405  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  SUITE  100 
BURBANK.  CA  9)505 
(818)841-2002  (714)552-0506 
FAX:  (818)  841-2122 


MAINE  -  NH 
$25,000  -  50,000 
Salary 

ROMAC,  the  largest  and 
oldest  placement  agency 
m  this  area,  is  seeking 
qualified  data  processing 
professionals  with  salary 
requirments  in  the 
$25.000-$50,000  range. 
Our  clients  pay  our  fees. 

ROMAC. 

Att:  Dept.  2 
P.O.  Box  7040 
Portland,  ME  04112 
(207)  773-4749 
FAX  (207)  773-2645 


In  IBM  Software 

Become  a  part  of  the  most  exclusive,  sought  after  proj< 
m  the  IBM  Software  Industry.  These  technological  i 
vances  will  change  the  face  of  data  processing  in  i 
decade  to  come. 

Mainframe 

PIONEER  ADVANCES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 
ARENAS 


•  AI/Expert  Systems 

•  Transparent  Cross-Platform  Connectivity 
•  Auto  OPNS/Performance 
Proficiency  with  BAL  or  C  Development,  Operating 
Systems/Sub-Systems  Internals  &/or  Cross  Memory/ 
Supervisory  Services  req'd. 

AS/400 

•ATTENTION  APPLICATIONS  PROGRAMMERS* 
Your  valuable  skills  with  RPG  III,  CL,  and  OS/400  i 
open  the  door  to  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT/SUP¬ 
PORT  OPPORTUNITIES  in  thcdynamic  AS/400  soft  wari^ 
vendor  marketplace  Our  clients  will  offer  TOP$$,  STOCK 1 
OWNERSHIP  and  FULL  RELOCATION  for  the  best 
talent. 

To  arrange  a  confidential  interview  call  toll  free 
1-800-829-MCOY 

McCoy,  Limited 

Services  Division  Vendor  Sen 

oulcvard,,  1111  West  El, 


SO  c. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


DATACOM/IDEAL 
DATACOM  TO  DB2 

-WE  NEED  TO  TALK- 

If  you  have  experience  with  DATACOM  applications, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  speak  with  OMNItech.  We 
currently  have  the  largest  consulting/  contract 
programming  staff  of  DATACOM  professionals 
involved  in  projects  all  around  the  country. 

Opportunities  exist  for  people  at  all  levels  of 
expertise  to  become  involved  in  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
jects  at  client  locations  throughout  the  U.S. 
OMNItech  can  offer  you  a  full-time  position  with 
excellent  benefits,  or  an  hourly  rate  commensurate 
with  your  experience. 

OMNItech 

- Consulting  Services  Inc 


Raritan  Plaza  I 
Raritan  Center 
Edison,  NJ 08837 
Phone:  (201) 225-5577 
Fax:(201)225-0032 


©  IG  Systems  Inc. 

Excellent  opportunities  providing  challenges  for  experienced 
Programmer/Analysts  and  Systems  Analysts. 

CONTRACT  &  PERMANENT 


DB2.CSP 
HOGAN  DDA,  TDA 
MODEL  204 
AS/400,  TELON 

3345  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Suite  501 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90010 
(213)  386-0400 
FAX  (21 3)  386-0480 

328 


COBOL  PROGRAMMERS 
IBM  SYS  PROGRAMMERS 
CICS,  DL/1,  VSAM 


400  Perimeter  Ctr  Terrace  NE 
Suite  900 

ATLANTA,  GA  30346 
(404)  390-7185 
FAX  (404)  396-3947 


ga  St. 


Cayuga 

SANTA  CRUZ,  C A  95062 
(408)  457-0330 
FAX  (408)  457-0331 

Positions  also  available  in  Texas. 


Computer  Power  Group 

the  difference  is  Quality 


COMPUTER  POWER  GROUP  provides  a  broad 
range  of  computer  consulting  services  to  companies. 
With  80  offices  on  four  continents,  we  have  built  a 
solid  reputation  for  technical  excellence  and  quality 
performance.  CPG  is  committed  to  our  employees. 
We  offer  superior  assignments,  growth  and  learning 
opportunities.  CPG  is  seeking  experienced  program¬ 
mer  analysts;  find  a  career  with  us! 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

Our  client  base  is  expanding.  We  are  seeking 
candidates  with  the  following  skills: 

•  DB2  Application  Development 

Data  Base  Design 

•  IDKAI.  Applications  Development 

•  HOGAN  Systems  Software  Development 

THE  SEARCH  FIRM,  INC. 

595  MARKET  STREET,  SUITE  1400,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94105 

(415)  777-3900  FAX  777-8632 


SUNBELT  &  ATLANTA 

$25,000  to  $95,000 
IDMS/ORACLE/DATACOM/IMS/DB2 
VAX/MAPICS/FOCUS/SYS38/AS400 
TECHWRITERS/DP  SALES/TANDEM 

Need  Programmers,  Programmer/ Analysts  for  Full-Time 
and  Consulting  Positions  in  IBM  Shops.  Relocation  Ex¬ 
penses  Paid.  Send  resume  to: 

Jim  Heard,  EDP  Consultants,  Inc. 

3067  Bunker  Hill  Road,  Suite  202 
Marietta,  Georgia  30062 

24-HOUR  FAX:  PHONE: 

404-973-4052  404-971-7281 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS/PROGRAMMERS 

Long-term  opportunities  in  North  Carolina  with  fast  growth 
information  services  consultant  (250  employees) 

Current  requirements  include  the  following  skills  at 
all  experience  levels: 


■  VM  HPO/SP/XA 

-  CMS.  Assembler,  REXX, 
ISPF,  PL1,  SQL 

■  UNIX/AIX  -  "C 

Send  or  FAX 
Resume  NOW! 


/n/< 


’ormalion  Services 


*  w.imo. o#  ,\i,apHiM.  mMrwuno 


■  MVS 

-JES3,  PL1,  AS,  JCL,  IMS, 
SAS,  DB2,  QMF,  VSAM 

■  OS/2  -  "C 

8000  Regency  Pkwy 
Suite  285 

Cary,  North  Carolina  2751 1 

919-481-0215 

FAX:  919-460-9094 


FLORIDA 

D.P. 

CAREERS 


Immediate  openings  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  any  of  the 
following  skills; 


FOCUS 

cics 

DB2/SGL 

AS400-S/38 

IDMS 

ASSEMBLER 
TANDEM/TAL 
INFORMIX 
ORACLE 
IMS  DB/DC 


CASE  TOOLS 
PATHWAY/SC0B0L 
VAX 
UNIX 
IMS 
HP3000 
PL/1 

M&D  OR  MSA 
S/P  MVS 
PC/C 


Call  or  send  resume  to 
C0MPUTERPE0PLE,  Dept  C2: 
2005  W  Cypress  Creek  Rd,  Ste.  3 
Ft  Lauderdale^  FL  33309 
800-777-8603 
305-771-8603 
12225  28th  Street  H. 

St  Petersburg,  FL  33716 
813-573-2626 
20  N  Orange  Avenue,  Ste  1400 
Orlando.  FL  32801 
800-888-1064 


COriiPUTERPEDPlE 


MODEL  204 

•  Configuration  Specialist 

•  Senior  DB  Analyst 

•  Project  Leaders 

•  System  Analysts 

•  Programmer/Analysts 

send  resume  or  call 

301-381-5550 

DATA  COMPUTER  CORP. 
OF  AMERICA 

P.O.  Box  2665 
Columbia,  MD  21045 


NATIONWIDE 

OPPORTUNITIES 


2000  Openings  Nationwide 

•  From  Ask  to  Oracle  to  H-P  to 
IBM  to  VAX  and  more. 

•  From  Programmer/Analyst  to 
VP  of  MIS. 

•  Salaries  from  $30K  to  $1 25K. 

Please  send  your  resume  today 
to: 


PERSONNEL  RECRUITING  & 
PLACEMENT  ASSOCIATES 


16  West  Pacific  Ave. .Suite  9 
Henderson,  NV  89015 
(702)  564-9007 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYSTS 

Upcoming  positions  in 
the  Albany,  NY  area. 
Honeywell,  COBOL, 
IDS-II.  Outstanding 
salaries  on  a  contract 
basis,  benefits  avail. 

Send  resume  to: 

Able  Systems,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  354 
Schroon  Lake,  NY  12870 


SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

Openings  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  including  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Minimum  2  yrs  expe¬ 
rience. 

MVS/XA  and/or  ESA 
VM  and/or  DOS/VSE 
IMS,  IDMS,  or  D82 
Capacity  Planning 
Performance/T  uning 
DB2  DBA  DIRECTOR 
ADABAS  DBA 
DASD  Management 

QUANTUM  SEARCH 

P.O.  Box  189279 
Sacramento,  CA  95818 
(916)  454-9880 


TANDEM 


2  yrs  +  Experience 

COBOL,  PATHWAY 
NonStop  SQL 
CASE  TOOLS:  MENLO 

North  American 
Consulting  Services 

1 1 800  31  st  Court  North 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33716 

Phone  or  Fax: 
813-573-3511 


Contact: 


Arthur  Noren 
James  Genaro 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Computerworld  gives  you  large  numbers  of  professionals  who 
work  in  your  industry. 

When  you’re  recruiting  computer  professionals,  it’s  often  im¬ 
portant  to  find  ones  with  experience  working  on  systems  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  industry.  From  manufacturing  to  banking,  health¬ 
care  to  insurance,  Computerworld  reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Number  of  Computerworld  Readers  with 
Experience  in  Key  Industries 
(Entire  Career) 

Job  Industry  of  Computerworid’s  Audience . . . 

Computer  Vendor  and  Consulting . 

147,897 

Computer  Manufacturer . 

.  79,521 

large-scale  computers . 

.  37,110 

medium-scale  computers . 

.  45,938 

small-scale  computers . 

.  33,851 

personal  computers . 

.  47,758 

technical  workstations . 

.  24,889 

Software  Vendor . 

130,589 

for  large-scale  systems . 

.  57,561 

for  medium-scale  systems . 

.  74,967 

for  small-scale  systems . 

.  61,274 

for  personal  computers . 

.  76,787 

for  technical  workstations . 

.  26,379 

Non-CPU  Computer  Products  Manufacturer  36,994 

VAR/dealer/retailer . 

.  27,557 

DP  Service  Bureau/contract  DP  Services. 

.  53,077 

Consulting/planning . 

.  86,677 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) . 

168,664 

Insurance  . 

.  52,910 

Healthcare . 

.  64,729 

Banking/financial  Services . 

.  97,953 

Government  -  federal/state/local . 

110,399 

Business  Service  (except  DP) . 

.  40,108 

Communications  Systems . 

.  28,913 

Public  Utilities . 

.  54,364 

Transportation . 

.  26,031 

Wholesale/retail  Trade . 

111,095 

Education . 

125,184 

SOURCE:  Skill  Survey  of  Computenrorld’s  Audience,  May  1989. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan, 
Classified  Advertising  Director,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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. .  In  terms  of  leads 
generated  per  dollar 
spent,  Computerworld 
Response  Cards  give 
us  the  greatest  cost 
efficiency.” 

—  Rogers  Faden 
President 
cfSOFTWARE 


Having  enjoyed  40  per  cent 
growth  the  past  couple  of  years, 
cfSOFTWARE  has  found  its 
niche  marketing  two  unique 
communications  solutions  in 
the  IBM  and  IBM-compatible 
arena.  Across-the-Boards,  a 
standard  application  program¬ 
ming  interface,  and  pcM AIN- 
FRAME,  a  file  transfer 
system,  both  enable  main¬ 
frames  and  microcomput¬ 
ers  to  talk  to  one  another. 
According  to  Rogers  Faden, 
President  of  this  Chicago- 
based  company,  targeting  users 
whose  applications  require  this 
type  of  cross-communication  is 
key  to  their  continued  success. 

“Computer  and  applications 
managers  within  mainframe 
shops,  as  well  as  developers  at 
software  companies  and  main¬ 
frame  installations,  are  our 
primary  audience.  We  know 
that  Computerworld  is  the 
publication  that  delivers  our 
message  to  the  greatest  number 
of  mainframe  sites  we  need  to 
reach.  That’s  why  we  advertise 
in  Computerworld  Response 
Card  Decks. 

“Overall,  card  deck  advertising 
is  a  cost-effective  way  to  gener¬ 
ate  inquiries  with  fast,  easy 
turnaround.  And  we’ve  found 
that  especially  true  with  Compu¬ 
terworld  Response  Cards.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  leads  generated 
per  dollar  spent,  Computer- 
world  Response  Cards  give  us 
the  greatest  cost  efficiency. 


“And  unlike  some  other  decks 
whose  leads  are  often  worthless, 
Computerworld  Response 
Cards  consistently  generate 
high  quality  leads.  Leads  that 
help  us  achieve  our  most  direct 
goal  of  converting  serious  in¬ 
quiries  into  sales. 

“Experience  tells  us  that  Com¬ 
puterworld  Response  Cards 
deliver  the  greatest  depth  of 
coverage  within  the  organiza¬ 
tions  we’re  targeting.  And  that 
increases  our  chances  of  reach¬ 
ing  all  the  right  people  —  every 
time.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
Computerworld  Response  Card 
Decks  will  definitely  continue 
to  be  an  important  part  of  our 
advertising  plan.  ” 

Computerworld’sDkect  Response 
Cards  give  you  a  cost-effective 
way  to  reach  Computerworld’s 
powerful  buying  audience  of 
over  133,000  computer  profes¬ 
sionals.  They’re  working  for 
cfSOFTWARE  —  and  they 
can  work  for  you.  Call  Norma 
Tamburrino,  National  Account 
Manager,  Computerworld 
Direct  Response  Cards,  at 
(201)  587-0090,  or 
(201)  587-0297  to  reserve 
your  space  today. 
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Looking  beyond  bank  loans 

When  acquiring  systems,  leasing  is  just  one  of  an  array  of  options 


BY  NEIL  ZOBLER 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Information  systems  man¬ 
agers  whose  equipment 
needs  exceed  their  bud¬ 
gets  should  know  that  de¬ 
spite  today’s  uncertain 
business  environment,  there  are 
plenty  of  dollars  available  when 
bank  loans  are  not  an  option. 

The  uncertain  environment 
means  corporate  cash  reserves 
are  becoming  unavailable  for 
spending  on  equipment  at  many 
companies.  In  such  situations, 
the  usual  response  is  to  get  a 
bank  loan.  Unfortunately,  many 
banks  are  suffering  from  bad  in¬ 
vestments  in  Latin  American  and 
U.S.  real  estate,  among  other  ar¬ 
eas.  The  press  reports  restric¬ 
tive  credit  policies  and  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  small  and  medium-size 
companies  to  get  loans.  When  a 
bank  does  say  “yes,”  it  can  be  at 
a  premium  interest  rate. 

Leasing  offers  one  alternative 
to  conventional  bank  financing. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  put 
leasing  back  into  the  financial 
limelight;  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  has  called  it  a  “surprise  loop¬ 
hole”  that  firms  expect  will  save 
them  millions  of  dollars  under 
the  new  tax  law. 

Although  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  leasing  structures, 


from  a  lessee’s  accounting  stand¬ 
point  they  fall  into  two  catego¬ 
ries:  operating  leases  and  capital 
leases. 

Operating  leases  —  also 
known  as  tax  leases  —  are  “off- 
balance-sheet  financing”  be¬ 
cause  neither  the  debt  obligation 
nor  the  asset  is  listed  on 
a  company’s  balance 
sheet.  Capital  —  or 
nontax  —  leases  are 
like  conditional  sales 
contracts,  with  the 
equipment  reflected  on 
the  balance  sheet  and 
depreciated  by  the 
user. 

Simply  stated,  operating 
leases  and  a  hybrid  variety 
known  as  true  leases  are  term 
rental  agreements;  they  result  in 
tax-deductable  expenses  rather 
than  capitalized  assets.  These 
pretax  expenses  can  improve  a 
company’s  cash  flow  and  cut  its 
tax  obligation,  especially  if  it 
qualifies  for  the  Alternative 
Minimum  Tax. 

Leasing  can  also  offer  more 
flexibility  than  conventional 
bank  loans.  Lease  payments  can 
be  tied  to  a  company’s  cash  flow 
and  revenue  projections  through 
“skip  payment  leases”  and  “step 
leases,”  under  which  monthly 
payments  can  be  skipped  or 
stepped  up  or  down. 


Tight  money  hasn’t  crimped 
lessors  to  the  same  extent  as 
banks,  although  it  is  starting  to 
push  up  their  rates.  There  are, 
however,  other  financial  inter¬ 
mediaries  that  play  important 
roles  in  generating  the  cash 
needed  to  invest  in  new  projects. 
•  Asset-based  lend¬ 
ers  typically  provide 
funds  for  projects  using 
unattached  assets  of  a 
company  as  additional 
collateral.  The  assets 
might  be  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  or  inventory.  A 
related  technique  is  the 
sale-leaseback,  in  which 
a  finance  or  leasing  firm  provides 
cash  by  buying  working  assets 
from  a  company  and  leasing 
them  back. 

•  Factors  can  provide  an  inter¬ 
esting  alternative  for  a  company 
that  wants  to  sell  some  of  its  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  rather  than 
borrow  money.  A  factoring 
house  normally  buys  uncollected 
accounts  receivable  at  a  discount 
and  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  collecting  them. 

•  Investment  bankers  and 
merchant  bankers,  who  solicit 
funds  from  institutional  and  pri¬ 
vate  investors,  are  instrumental 
in  raising  working  capital.  Mer¬ 
chant  bankers  typically  invest 
some  of  their  own  funds  in  the 


projects;  investment  bankers 
usually  invest  other  people’s 
money.  However,  unless  your  fi¬ 
nancing  needs  exceed  $500,000, 
you  probably  will  not  attract  a  lot 
of  interest  from  these  players. 

•  Venture  capitalists  are  an¬ 
other  important  source  of  funds. 
However,  their  potential  clients 
are  sometimes  surprised  by  the 
return  on  investment  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  realize;  it  can  range  from 
30%  to  50%  per  year  over  five  to 
seven  years.  This  financing  nor¬ 
mally  includes  demand  registra¬ 
tion  rights,  which  allow  the  ven¬ 
ture  capitalist  to  force  the  client 
to  go  public  under  specified  con¬ 
ditions,  possibly  leading  to  a 
change  of  control. 

•  Junk  bonds  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  paper  have  been  major 
sources  of  working  capital  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
collapse  of  financial  powerhouse 
Drexel  Burnham  Lambert,  Inc. 
has  eroded  investors’  confidence 
in  these  vehicles.  Companies 
that  offer  products  or  services 
with  socially  responsible  appeal 
—  on  the  basis  of  environmental 
concerns  or  social  problems  — 
enjoy  access  to  many  sources  of 
subsidized  loans  and  other  forms 
of  low-interest  financing. 

•  Small  business  investment 
corporations  are  private  in¬ 
vestment  companies  that  lever¬ 
age  their  own  capital  with  low- 
interest  government  money  to 
make  loans.  The  loans  can  be 
subordinated  to  other  financing, 
which  becomes  important  when 
a  firm  is  negotiating  for  addition¬ 


al  sources  of  working  capital. 

•  Community  development 
corporations  are  quasi-govern¬ 
ment  organizations  that  help  ad¬ 
minister  federal,  state  and  coun¬ 
ty  lending.  Their  loans  are  often 
available  at  below-market  inter¬ 
est  rates  to  companies  that  will 
improve  an  area  by  creating  ad¬ 
ditional  jobs. 

•  Industrial  development  au¬ 
thorities  can  also  administer 
low-cost  state  loans  to  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  expanding  or 
moving  into  a  particular  area. 

Finding  available  financing  as 
bank  loans  get  harder  to  come  by 
can  be  an  interesting  task,  albeit 
a  challenging  one.  It  may  help  to 
bear  in  mind  economist  Milton 
Friedman’s  comment  that  the 
press  has  reported  predictions  of 
seven  of  the  past  two  recessions. 


Zobler  is  managing  director  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Equity  Co.  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
which  provides  leasing  and  financing 
services  to  computer  resellers. 
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Buy /Sell/Lease 


COMPUTER  ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

LIEBERT 

Computer  Room  Air  Conditioners 
3  thru  22  Ton  Units 
Main  Frame  Chillers 
3  thru  12  Ton  Units 
Power  Distribution  Units 
30  thru  225  KVA 

PILLER 

40  &  75  KVA  Sitentblocks 

LIEBERT,  EXIDE,  EMERSON 
EPE  &  IPM 

18.75  -  556  KVA  UPS  Systems 

RAISED  ACCESS  FLOORING 

Thousands  of  square  feet  in  stock, 
wood  and  steel. 


All  items  listed  ere  reconditioned  with  warranty 


DP  SUPPORT 

P.O.  Box  1409 
Plano,  TX  75086 
214-422-4551 
214/578-1236  Fax 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 

Where  Computer  Professionals  Shop 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA.  508/879-0700) 


INTtMATIONAl  COflWTH 
EXCHANGE  ltd 


1  -800-ICE  BUYS 


i  w  Data  General 

SUN 


BUY  •  SILL  •  LEASE  •  NEW  •  USED 

PERIPHERALS  •  SYSTEMS  •  UPGRADES 


RECONDITIONED 
COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT 

Whatever  your  Equipment  needs  are, 
Call  us  today  whether  you  are  buying, 
selling,  trading,  leasing  or  consignments- 
with  1 4  years  in  the  trade  -  ICE ,  Lid  does 
it  all.  All  our  equipment  comes  with  a  30 
day  unconditional  guarantee 

WANTED 


EXCESS  AND  OBSOLETE 
upoiio  COMPUTER  EQUIPMENT 
=  ====  $  TOP  CASH  PAID  $ 
jLJjf  Jff.  -  Call  today  for  quote  - 


PC/A  T/PS2 


1 -800-ICE-BUYS 


INTERNATIONAL  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE,  LTD. 


TEL.:  (617)  585-8688  •  FAX:  (617)  585-9177 
•  163  MAIN  ST.  •  KINGSTON,  MA  02364  • 


VAX  RENTALS 


MV  3600 
MV  3800/3900 
VAX  6000  SERIES 
VAX  8000  SERIES 
Systems  &  Peripherals 

•  Fast  Turnaround  •  Dependable  Products 
•  Upgrade/Add-On  Flexibility 


•  6  Months  •  1 2  Months  •  24  Months 


IBROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

UHfl  T':  _ OOP  ig. 


EAST  COAST  WEST  COAST 


L  IS1 61 273-7777  (206)  392-9878  J 


The  BoCoEx  index  on  used  computers 

Closing  prices  report  for  the  week  ending  June  29, 1990 

Closing 

price 

Recent 

high 

Recent 

low 

IBM  PC  Model  176 

$400 

$660 

$250 

XT  Model  086 

$500 

$700 

$350 

XT  Model  089 

$650 

$825 

$475 

AT  Model  099 

$1,050 

$1,375 

$850 

AT  Model  239 

$1,075 

$1,325 

$700 

AT  Model  339 

$1,200 

$1,400 

$900 

PS/2  Model  50 

$1,300 

$1,700 

$1,050 

PS/2  Model  60 

$2,500 

$2,600 

$2,400 

Compaq  Portable  II 

$1,475 

$1,725 

$1,400 

Portable  III 

$2,175 

$2,500 

$1,900 

Portable  286 

$1,500 

$1,875 

$1,300 

Plus 

$675 

$750 

$650 

Deskpro 

$825 

$900 

$800 

Deskpro  286 

$1,400 

$1,625 

$1,300 

Deskpro  386/16 

$2,500 

$2,750 

$2,475 

Apple  Macintosh  512 

$375 

$775 

$275 

512E 

$450 

$450 

$350 

Plus 

$1,175 

$1,275 

$1,000 

II 

$3,150 

$3,500 

$3,050 

INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  THE  BOSTON  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE  CORP. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


It’s  the 

Classified 

Marketplace 


Reach  Computer 
Professionals 
Where  They 
Shop  For: 


□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Hardware 

□  Software 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Communications 

□  Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 

□  Time/Services 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 

□  Business  Opportunity 


CALL  NOW 


800-343-6474 

(in  MA„  508/879-0700) 


FOR  SALE 

Symmetry  S81 
Building  Block  with: 


•  8  -  Intel  80386  CPUS 

•  2  -  memory  controllers  w/ 56 
megabytes  of  ECC  memory 

•  2  -  264  megabyte 

•  2  -  540  megabyte 

•  128  multibus  terminal 
connections 

•  6250  BPI  tape  drive 

•  1/4  inch  tape  drive 

•  Other  peripherals  included 

•  Available  Oct.  '90 

Please  contact 
Peregrine  Systems,  Inc. 
1959  Palomar  Oaks  Way 
Carlsbad,  CA  92009 
Attn:  VP/MIS 

Or  call: 

619-431-2400 

Ext:  104 


Prime 

Experienced 
Systems 
New  &  Used 
Peripherals 
Worldwide  Service 

Buy  -  Sell  -  Lease 

OTW,  Inc 
305  Union  St 
Franklin  MA  02038 

508-520-0250 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

needs  only 
6  days  notice 
to  run  your  ad! 


When  you’re  selling,  you  want  your 
advertising  to  hit  the  market  quickly 
and  frequently.  You  can’t  afford  to 
wait  for  an  issue  that’s  coming  out 
several  weeks  -  or  -  months  --  into 
the  future.  With  Computerworld, 
there’s  no  waiting  for  the  next  avail¬ 
able  issue  because  we’ve  got  one 
waiting  for  you  every  week.  What’s 
more,  your  ad  can  appear  in  the 
Monday  issue  of  Computerworld  if 
you  order  it  as  late  as  6  days  prior 
to  the  issue  (T uesday). 

So  if  you’re  selling  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  won’t  keep  you 
waiting.  Advertise  in  Comput¬ 
erworld's  Classified  Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(inMA,  508/879-0700). 


HONEYWELL 

LEVEL  6  DPS  6 
SERIES  16 


•  Complete  Minicomputer 

Line  -  New  &  Used 

•  All  Peripherals  & 

Terminals 

•  Upgrades  and  Features 

•  Depot  Repair  Capability 

•  Honeywell  Maintenance 

Guaranteed 

•  Immediate  Delivery 
Low  Prices 

•  HDS  5  and  HDS  7 
Compatible  Terminals 

The  Recognized  Leader 
in  Honeywell  Minicomputer 
Sales  and  Support 


[mSI 


BOUDREAU 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 
100  Bearfoot  Road 
Northboro,  MA  01532 
(508) 393-6839 
FAX  508-393-3781 

“Since  1974" 


BUY  •  SELL  -  LEASE 


Member 

Computer  Dealers 
&  Lessors  Association 


AS/400  S3X 
RS/6000 
SERIES/1 

937X  RT  4300 


Currently  replacing  Series/l's  with  the  new 
RS/6000  line  via  EDX  to  ADC  migration 

612-942-9830 


data  trend,. 

10250  Valley  View  Road,  Suite  149 
Eden  Prairie,  Minnesota  55344 


•  SYSTEMS 

•  PERIPHERALS 

a  NOVELL  AUTHORIZED 


COMPATIBLE 


•  CPUs  •  MEMORIES  •  DISC  A  TAPE  DRIVES  •  CRTs 


•  TERMINALS  •  PRINTERS  •  INTERFACES  Etc. 

I  DIGITAL  CO/ViPUTER 
I  EXCHANGE  INC 

2487  Industrial  Pkwy.  West,  Hayward,  CA  94545 


m\ 


cdo 


o-g.-ai  Call  (415)  887-3100 
Associates  Fax  (415)  887-5590 


*  Registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 


FOR  SALE 

IBM  9370 

Model  90 

16  MB  memory 
1.6  GB  DASD  (9335) 
Workstation  controller 
ASCII  subsystem 
9347  tape  drive 
printers,  terminals 

Call 

(916)-752-2145 


HONEYWELL 


NEW/USED  EQUIPMENT 

•  All  Models 

•  Ultimate  Equipment 

•  Older  Equipment 
Available 

•  Buy-Sell-Lease-Trade 

PARTS  &  REPAIR 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 
PROMPT  DEUVERY 


Call:  Level  6  Systems 

1-216-951-2221 


BULL 


■ 

O'"' 


SGTEX 
■  _  FINANCIAL 
Ls  GROUP  Inc. 


IBM 

BUY  SELL 
LEASE 

PS/2  OPERATING 
LEASES 

3084  3090 

PERIPHERALS 

OEM/PCM 

LEASES 

800-888-7568 

FAX  214/783-1379 

EST. 
1978 


LOW 


>370’s 

That’s  All 
We  Do! 


From  20’s  to  90’s 
Most  Machines, 
Peripherals  & 
Features 

IN  STOCK 


Callus  fora  quote 

708-831-1255 

Executive  Infosource 

1530  Eastwood  Ave.,  #  100 
Highland  Park,  IL  60035 

f  Y\l 

WWiftStSE- 


!! 


SHORT  TERM  RENTALS 


GET  YOUR  BEST  PRICE 
THEN  CALL 

COMPUTER  BROKERS,  INC. 

WE 

Buy  -  Sell  -  Lease 
New  and  Used  IBM  Equipment 
AS400  -  System  36,  38,  43XX 


Call  800-238-6405 
IN  TN  901-372-2622 


AMEKKA.N 
StK  i»n  Of 
t  omm rm 
OtAlFHN 


COMPUTER  BROKERS,  INC. 
2978  Shelby  St,  Memphis,  TN  38134 

'Since  1974' 


•i  -IH  II  II  11  M  M  T 


Buying 

Selling 


DEC ■ SUN 
Data  General 
Plus 

All  Peripherals 


Call  DCC 

617-837-7255 

or 

301-750-7200 


BUY 

SELL 


I  Systems 
I  Components 
I  Peripherals 
I  New  Equipment 

SINCE  1976 
* >»»Qq. 


r  P  O  R  * 


1  ' 


615-870-5500 

Telex:  3785891 
Fax:  615/875-5199 


JULY  9,  1990 
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IBM  SPECIALISTS 


SELL  •  LEASE  •  BUY 
S/34  S/36  S/38  AS/400 
3741  3742 


*  New  and  Used 


*  IBM  Maintenance  Guaranteed 


*  All  Peripherals  •  Immediate  Delivery 

•  Upgrades  and  Features  *  Completely  Refurbished 

800-251-2670 

IN  TENNESSEE  (615)  847-4031 


CM Xi 


COMPUTER  MARKETING 

PO  BOX  71  •  610  BRYAN  ST.  •  OLD  HICKORY,  TN  37138 


new  curei  pc*s 

at  Significant  Savings 

■  Custom  configurations  for  LANetworking 

■  Professional  Service,  Fast  Delivery 

■  Also  IBM,  Epson,  NBI,  HFJ  NEC  and  Arche  PCs, 

ALSO  REMANUFACTURED 

PRINTERS  •  VS  •  PERIPHERALS 

SAVE  UP  TO  50% 

■  Remanufactured  equipment  qualifies  for 
free  WANG  installation  and  is  guaranteed 
for  the  WANG  Service  Contract 

■  Large  Inventory,  Fast  Delivery 


n  Office  J  Automatiot 


An  Office  W  Automation  Company 

1-800-223-9264 

AUTHORIZED  CSZtl  PC  * 

AND  REMANUFACTURED  DEALER 

•EASTERN  ZONE  AND  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ONLY 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spectrum 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
Processors  •  Peripherals  •  Systems 

All  in  Stock  -  Immediate  Delivery 
All  warranted  to  qualify  for  manufacturer's  maintenance 

ConAm  Corporation 

It’s  Performance  That  Counts! 
800/643-4954  213/829-2277 

FAX  21 3/829-9607 


New/Reconditioned 


Equipment 

Whatever  your  re¬ 
quirement*  are  lor  Digi¬ 
tal  A  IBM  Equipment, 
call  CSI  first I  Buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  trading,  leasing,  con¬ 
signments  -  we  do  it  all! 

CSI  sells  all  equipment 
with  a  30  day  unconditional 
guarantee  on  parts  and  labor 
and  is  eligible  for  DEC  or 
IBM  mmintensnee. 

Offering  systems,  disk 
drives,  tape  drives,  printers, 
terminals,  memory,  options, 
boards,  upgrades  ana  many 
more 


/■vo/'*  Compurex 
vOI  Systems,  Inc. 

83  Eastman  St, 
Easton,  MA  02334 
Call  Toll-Free 
1-800-426-5499 
In  Mass.  (508)  230-3700 
FAX  (508)  238-8250 


•  Data  General 

•  Fujitsu 

•  Data  Products 

•  CDC 

•  Printronix 

•  Zetaco 

BUY  SELL 
TRADE 

617/982-9664 

FAX' 

617/071-4456 


PRIME 

EXPERIENCED 
SYSTEMS  AND 
PERIPHERALS 

BUY-SELL-LEASE 

BROKERAGE 

NEW  PLUG-COMPATIBLE 
DISK,  TAPE,  MEMORY 

PLUS 

THE  FASTEST  1/0 
AVAILABLE  ANYWHERE 

1ST  SOLUTIONS,  INC. 

1 1460  N  CAVE  CREEK  RD 
PHOENIX,  AZ  85020 

ASK  FOR  DON  SHIFRIS 

602-997-0997 

Fax:  602-997-1688 


Want  to  Buy 

3287 
Printers 
or  Parts 


In  as  is 
or  good 
working 
condition 

Call: 

Computer 
Service 
Supply  Corp. 

603-437-0634 

Fax:  603-622-0128 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 


+  SYSTEMS 
•  peripheries 
B  UPGRADES 

SOURCE  DATA 

|)  products 

1976 2  »acAJ'cA  927  15 
-120,  Irvine.  CA  J 


For  Sale 

•  RENEXTMS-1  Controller 

Will  support 
32  -  ports,  2  -  hosts, 

2  -  5  1/4”  disk  drives 

•  RENEX  PCM  protocol 
converting  multiplexor 

Please  call 

Communications 
Design  Group 

203/468-9307 


COMPUTERWORLDS’s 


CLASSIFIED  MARKETPLACE 


Examines  the  issues  while  Computer  Professionals  examine 
your  message.  Call  for  all  the  details. 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA„  508/879-0700) 


Peripherals/Supplies 


9-Track  Tape 
For  Your 
IBM 

PC/XT/AT/PS-2 


Read  1600  or  6250  bpi 
9-track  tapes  from  a  micro, 
mini  or  mainframe  in  EBCDIC 
or  ASCI  I  as  mirror  image  or 
by  individual  files. 

Use  the  2000  PC'  for 
disk  backup,  data  inter¬ 
change  or  archival  storage. 

PC/XT/AT/PS-2  are  trademarks  ot  IBM 


.  First  In  Value 

DIGI-QATA  CORPORATION 
8580  Dorsey  Run  Road 
Jessup,  MD  20794-9990 
(800)  782-6395 
FAX  (301 1498-0771 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers 
with  extensive 
purchase  influence. 


TipU 

erworld's  Classified  Market¬ 
place  reaches  MIS/DP  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  have  exten¬ 
sive  involvement  in  volume 
purchasing.  In  fact,  a  full 
95%  are  involved  in  purchase 
decision  making  for  their  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  determine 
needs,  evaluate  technolo¬ 
gies,  identify  solutions,  and 
select  products  and  vendors 
for  the  entire  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  as  well  as 
related  products  and  servic¬ 
es. 


So  if  you're  selling  computer 
products  and  services,  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  newspaper  that 
delivers  buyers  with  volume 
purchasing  influence.  Adver¬ 
tise  in  Computerworld's 
Classified  Marketplace! 


For  more 
information,  call 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 


Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 


PC  SCREEN  TO  BIG  SCREEN 

Look  to  B0XLIGHT  for  the  Largest  Selection  of  LCD  Pads 


TRUE  COLOR 
SYSTEMS  from  $4995 

MONOCHROME 
SYSTEMS  from  $599 


Solutions  for  VGA,  EGA,  CGA 
All  Macs,  DEC  VT  100s,  220s 
IBM  Terminals  and  More 


BOXLIGHT 

CORPORATION 

VISA,  M/C,  AMEX,  COD  206/697-4008 

Computer-Based  Presentation  Systems  Since  1984 


Business  Opportunities 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  FEW 
GOOD  PARTNERS! 

We're  Legato  Systems,  Inc.,  a  leader  in  network  applica¬ 
tion  software.  And  we  re  looking  for  dealers  and  technical 
consultants  who  want  to  make  good  money  by  selling  a 
hot,  much-needed  new  network  administration  tool  for 
Sun/UNIX  networked  environments. 

As  a  Legato  dealer,  you'll  be  provided  with  training,  out¬ 
standing  support  and  sales  referrals  from  our  expenenced 
sales  and  technical  staffs. 

For  more  information,  call 
(415)329-7891  and  ask  for  Dennis. 

Legato  Systems,  Inc. 

260  Sheridan  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94306 
(415)329-7880  ■  FAX  (415)  329-8898 


Software 


FREE  BUYER’S  GUIDE 


When  you  need  programmer's 
development  tools,  Program¬ 
mer's  Connection  is  your  best 
one-stop  source.  We  are  an  in¬ 
dependent  dealer  representing 
more  than  400  manufacturers 
with  over  1200  software  prod¬ 
ucts  for  IBM  personal  comput¬ 
ers  and  compatibles  including: 
COBOL  compilers  and  utilities, 
relational  databases,  and  much 
more  Call  today  to  receive  a 
FREE  comprehensive  Buyer  s 
Guide,  and  find  out  why  Pro¬ 
grammer's  Connection  is  your 
best  connection  fa  software 
tools. 

Programmer’s  Connection 

7249  Whipple  Ave  NW 

North  Canton,  Ohio  44720 

US . 800-336-1166 

Canada . 800-225-1166 

International.  .  .216-494-3781 

FAX . 216-494-5260 


The 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Reach  Over 
612,000 
Computer 
Professionals 
When  They 
Reach  For 

C0MPUTERW0RLD 


( 800)343-6474 

(in  MA.  (508)  879-0700) 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 


showcases 
your  ad  by 
product  category! 


Whether  it’s  used  equipment,  soft¬ 
ware,  time,  services  or  just  about  any 
other  category  of  computer  product 
or  service,  Computerworld’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  is  organized  to 
make  your  ad  visible  and  to  make 
buying  your  product  easy. 


Just  look! 

Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace 
Product  Categories 


software 
hardware 
conversions 
time/services 
buy/sell/lease 
communications 
peripherals/supplies 
business  opportunities 
bids/proposals/real  estate 
graphics/desktop  publishing 


So  if  you’re  selling  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  showcases  YOUR 
product  or  service.  Advertise  in 
Computerworld’s  Classified  Market¬ 
place! 


For  more 
information,  call 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 
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Conversions 


Computerworld's 

Classified 

Marketplace 

gives  you 
reach  to  over 
612,000 

potential  buyers! 


And  this  audience  is  even 
verified  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  in  the 
only  independently  au¬ 
dited  pass-along  survey 
of  its  kind.  What’s  more 
Computerworld's  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  pene¬ 
trates  buying  companies 
in  all  major  industries. 
That's  because  Comput¬ 
erworld's  total  audience 
blankets  key  vertical  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  major  users 
-  and  major  buyers  --  of 
computer  products  and 
services. 


So  if  you’re  selling  com¬ 
puter  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  delivers 
over  612,000  potential 
buyers.  Advertise  in 
Computerworld's  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace! 


For  more 
information, 
call: 


800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


- 


CONVERSION 

EXPERTS 


Family  of  integrated  software  tools 
that  automate  the  following 
conversions: 

•  DOS  to  MVS 

•  DOS/MVS  to  AS400 

•  Honeywell  to  IBM 

•  Assembler  to  Cobol 
•CICS  Macro  to  Command 

•  Any  Cobol  to  Any  Cobol 

•  Basic  to  Cobol 

Specific  methodologies  for: 

•  Conversion  factory 

•  Conversion  project  management 
•Conversion  feasibility  and  planning 
•Technical  conversion 

Products  &  services  on  your  site  or  ours. 
Fixed  fee  or  T&M  with  guaranteed 
delivery  dates. 

NEOSYNETICS,  INC. 

2860  Des  Plaines  Avenue, 
Suite  375 

Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018 
708/299-0900 


When  it’s  time  to  get 

SERIOUS 

about  document  and  data 

CONVERSION 

MMC  has  the  skill  and  experience  to  help  you 
get  from  old  system  to  new  quickly  and  cleanly. 
This  industry  pioneer  provides  both  service 
bureau  and  in-house  conversion  solutions.  The 
firm’s  R&D  has  produced  many  unique  and 
unusual  capabilities.  Large  and  technically 
challenging  projects  are  a  specialty. 

'VVe  do  the  tough  onesl “ 

Muller  Media  Conversions,  Inc. 

32  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 
(212)  344-0474_ fax:  (212)  968-0789 


Y our  used  computer 
equipment  deserves 
a  second  chance. 


If  you  have  used  computer  equipment  to  sell,  Com- 
puterworld’s  Classified  Marketplace  is  the  best  place 
to  do  your  selling.  That’s  because  the  Classified  Mar¬ 
ketplace  features  a  Buy/Sell/Lease  section  to  help 
you  market  your  equipment  to  the  very  people  who 
are  looking  to  buy. 

And  when  you  advertise  in  Computerworld  Classified 
Marketplace,  you  reach  a  total  (ABC-audited)  audi¬ 
ence  of  over  612,000  computer  professionals  who 
turn  to  Computerworld  for  news,  information,  fea¬ 
tures  -  and  the  Classified  Marketplace  -  every  week. 

So  give  your  used  computer  equipment  a  second 
chance  today. 


To  reserve 
your  space,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


Time/Services 


REMOTE 

COMPUTING 


•  We  locate  COMPUTER 
TIMESHARING. 

•  OUTSOURCING 
SPECIALISTS. 

•  ALL  mainframes. 

•  We  find  your  LOWEST 
prices. 

•  NEVER  a  charge  to 
the  Buyer. 

•  Our  fees  paid  by 
the  Seller. 

•  Nationwide  service 
since  1968. 

CALL  DON  SEIDEN  AT 

COMPUTER 
RESERVES,  INC. 

(201)  688-6100 


Go  Shopping  in... 
Computerworld’s 
CLASSIFIED 
MARKETPLACE 
Call  for  all 
the  details 

(BOO)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 


Computer  Services 

is  your  link  to  perfection. 


State-of-the-art 
IBM  compatibility: 

MVS-ESA  *  VM/XA  *  TSO/E 
ROSCOE  *  CICS  *  IMS  * 
IDMS/R  *  DB2  *  QMF  * 
PROFS 


Programmer  productivity 
aids: 

FILE-AID  *  CICS  PLAYBACK  * 
dBUG-AID  *  ABEND-AID  * 
CICS  *  ABEND-AID 


At  MCN  Computer  Services,  we  provide  outsourcing  solutions 
to  major  international  clients.  With  one  of  the  finest  computer 
facilities  in  the  country,  your  data  is  secure,  yet  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  you.  Our  high-quality,  cost-effective  services  include: 

•  Operations  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day 

•  Network  Management 

For  more  information,  call  Lisa  Walker  at: 

1-800-521-0444 

Computer  5225  Auto  Club  Drive 

Services,  Inc.  Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 


SERVICES 


•  TRAINING,  INSTALLATION, 
SALES  AND  SUPPORT 

-  WordPerfect  5.0  for  VAX/VMS 

-  WordPerfect  “Office”  for  VAX/VMS 

-  WordPerfect  PlanPerfect  for  VAX/VMS 

-  WordPerfect  All-In-One  Integration 

-  WordPerfect  upgrade  4.2  to  5.0 

-  VMS  System  Management 

-  VMS  Installation 

•  EXPERTS  IN: 

-  Office  Automation/Feasibility  Studies 

-  Document  Management  Systems 

-  VAX/VMS,  Novell 

-  Networking,  VAX  -  PC  Connectivity 

•  INSTALLATION 

•  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 

•  DATA  CONVERSION 

•  HARDWARE  MAINTENANCE 

•  DATA  WIRING 

(Unshielded  Twisted  Pair,  Thin  Wire.  ETC.) 

•  TIMESHARING 

•  SITE  SUPPORT/OUTSOURCING 

•  EXECUTIVE  PLACEMENT 


Omnkxxnputer,  Inc 
1440  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10018 

Tel.  (212)  944-9230 
Fax  (212)  869-2846 


SUNGARD 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 


.  OUTSOURCING  EXPERTISE 

.  FIXED  PRICE  COMPUTING 

.  ECONOMICAL  PRICES  -  SIGNIFICANTLY  LESS  THAN 
IN-HOUSE 

IBM  3090  COMPUTERS  WITH  MVS/ESA.  AND  VM 
TECHNOLOGY 

.  EXTENSIVE  NATIONWIDE  TELCOM  NETWORK 

.  EXTENSIVE  LIBRARY  OF  THIRD  PARTY  SOFTWARE 

.  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  APPLICATION 
SUPPORT  A  DEVELOPMENT 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

(800)  441  -4203  (21 5)  387-3890 
(21 2)  943-9540 

SUNGARD  COMPUTER  SERVICES  INC. 

1285  DRUMMERS  LANE 
WAYNE.  PA  19086 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
COMPUTER  OUTSOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/XA,  TSO/E,  ISPF/PDF, 
CICS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Pricing  to  fit  your  needs 

Call:  Robert  Marino 

201-896-3011 

comu/oo 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkway,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 


OUTSOURCING-PROCESSING  SERVICES 

MVS  ISO •  VSf  ■  VM  CMS  CICS- ISPF  •  VTAM 
SQL  •  0B2  •  QMF  •  SAS  •  Laser  Printing 

•  Top  Management  Involvement  With  Every  Account 

•  Low  Cost  Provider  In  Los  Angeles 


call:  Stan  Feinstem,  Exec.  V  P 

800-899-5178 


PYRAMID  Pyramid  Information  Services,  Inc. 
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Time/Services 


Quality  Outsourcing 

IVe  Match  Any  Reasonable  Offer 


♦  IBM  Mainframe/Peripherals 

♦  Full  Technical  Support 

♦  24  hour  Help  Desk  w /  800# 

♦  Database  Conversions 

♦  Automated  Print  Distribution 

♦  S/38  Disaster  Recovery 

Resources  Available  Include: 


♦  Consulting  Services 

♦  Network  Specialists 

♦  Capacity  Planning 

♦  Automated  Operations 

♦  Laser  Printing 


,o, 


MVS/XA,  VM/XA,  CMS,  CICS,  DB2/QMF,  TSO/E, 
ISPF/PDF,  SAS,  Librarian,  IBM  IN,  PANVALET, 
EASYTREIVE,  Telenet/Tymnet,  TOP  SECRET 


I'pAC  Ca,,:  (201)216’3216 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  ALLIANCE  CORPORATION 


NEW  &  USED 
RAISED 
FLOORING 


Immediate 

Delivery 


Quality 

Installation 


Raised 

Computer  Floors 

One  Charles  Street 
Westwood,  NJ  07675 


(201)  666-8200 
FAX  (201 1 666-3743 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  OUTSOURCING 


•  MVS/XA 

•  CICS 

•  DB2 


•  VM/370 

•  TSO 

•  IMS/DBDC 


'  DOS/VSE 
'  CMS 


OVER  1 50  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 

•  DEVELOPMENT  •  DEBUGGING 

•  PRODUCTIVITY  •  PERFORMANCE 


•  TELENET 

•  SEARSNET 


•  TYMNET 

•  IBM  INFORMATION  NETWORK 


EXTRAORDINARY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MIGRATION  MANAGEMENT 


GIS 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS,  INC 


815  Commerce  Drive,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


708-574-3636 


New  England 
617-595-8000 


Computerworld’s 


Classified 

Marketplace 


needs  only 
6  days  notice 
to  run  your  ad! 


Call: 


(800)343/6474 

(in  MA:  508/879-0700) 


rp=  Financial 
IB  Technologies* 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 


a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 


IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 


the  complete  source  for 
...  outsourcing  ... 


1-800-443-8797 


14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


0RP0RATE  DISK  COMPANY  ™ 

CD  TECHNOLOGIES  'NC  •  CD  MAHRf  TING  -NC 


TAPE  AND  DISKETTE 
DUPLICATION 


“THE  ONE  STOP  SHOP  FOR 
SOFTWARE  DEVELOPERS” 


STOP  going  to  5  different 
suppliers!  It  can  all  be  done 
with  one  easy  phone  call. 


Our  Services  Include: 


i  Special  Silk  Screening  Process  (or  3 1/2"  and  5  1/4" 
Diskettes.  We  can  print  right  on  the  shutter  of  each 
3 1/2"  disk  or  right  on  the  jacket  of  51/4"  disks!! 


m  Printed  Diskette  Sleeves 
m  Printed  Diskette  Labels 

Printed  Binders  &  Slipcases 
m  Printed  Documentation  Pages 
**  Duplication  Equipment 
►e  Low  Cost  Diskettes 


"You  have  to  make  but  one  phone  call  to  the  Corporate 
Disk  Company  and  can  consider  the  job  done. " 


In  Illinois  (708)  439-DISK 
Nationwide  1  (800)  634-DISK 

©  1989  by  CD  Marketing  Inc. 


Outsourcing . . . 
When  Time,  Capital 
And  Quality  Count 


Litton  Computer  Services  frees  you 
from  the  day-to-day  grind  of  data  center 
management  ...  so  you  can  concentrate 
on  vour  business. 


Cost-effective,  fixed-price  solution  to 
in-house  computing  with  the  resources 
and  expertise  necessary  to  fit  your 
needs. 


►  Multiple  Data  Centers 

►  Large-Scale  Information  Systems 

►  Nationwide  Network 

►  Remote  Facilities  Management 

►  Migration  Specialist 

►  Operating  System  Conversions 

►  Integrated  Financial  Systems 

►  Major  third  Party  Software  Packages 


Contain  your  costs  without  losing 
control .  .  . 

CALL  1  800  PLAN  LCS. 

(1  800  752-6527) 


Litton  _ 

Computer  Services 


ICOTECH 


MVS/XA 
TSO/ISPF/SDSF 
CICS 
AD ABAS 
LIBRARIAN 


VTAM 

FILE-AID 

INTERTEST 

SAS 

$AVRS 


DB2 

SIMWARE 

ACF2 

ADC2 


-  24  hour  availability  -  Uninterrupted  Power 

-  International  access  Supply 

-  Superior  technical  -  Certified  on-slte  vault 

support  staff  -  Disaster  recovery 

-  Impeccable  service 


Call  Now  -  Solve  Your  Computing  Worries 


TODAY  &  TOMORROW! 

(201 )  685-3400 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  IBM  MVS/XA 

•  AS/400 

Environment 

•  Full  Supporting 

•  DB2,  IDMS/R.  Model 

Sen/ices 

204  and  4GLs 

Media  Conversion 

•  Professional  Support 

-  Laser  &  Impact 

Staff 

Print  Facility 

•  Experienced 

-  Application 

Migration  Manage- 

Programming 

ment  Team 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Simplified  Pricing 

•  24  Hours  a  Day  - 

and  Invoicing 

7  Days  a  Week 

May&Speh,inc. 


1501  Opus  Place,  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515-5713 

1(800)  729-1501 

For  More  Information  Contact  Tony  Ranten 


Advertise  Your 
Products  In  The 


Classified 

Marketplace 


Featuring 


□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Software 

□  Conversions 

□  Time/Services 

□  Communications 


□  Hardware 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Graphics/Desktop  Publishing 

□  Business  Opportunities 

□  Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


Reach  over  612,000 
information  systems  professionals 
by  placing  your  company’s  message  in 


Classified  Marketplace. 


Name: 

Title:- 


Company:. 
Address:— 
City: _ 


State: . 


Zip:. 


Telephone:. 
Ad  Size: 


columns  wide  x . 


.  inches  deep. 


□  I  am  enclosing  ad  material  with  this  form. 


Return  this  form  and  advertising  material  to: 


Computerworld 
Classified  Marketplace 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  (508)  879-0700) 
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TRAINING 


The  diplomacy  of  training 

Understanding  organizational  cultures  makes  for  effective  instruction 


BY  NAOMI  KARTEN 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Books  and  courses  are 
popping  up  every¬ 
where  to  educate  bu¬ 
sinesspeople  about 
cultural  differences  a- 
mong  the  nations  in  which  they 
might  operate.  Although  it  is  less 
of  an  “in”  topic,  it’s  important 
for  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  to  understand  the  range 
of  cultures  among  and  within  or¬ 
ganizations. 

This  subject  is  particularly 
important  for  IS  trainers;  they 
should  be  able  to  work  more  ef¬ 
fectively  with  IS  professionals 
and  users  throughout  their  orga¬ 
nization  if  they  are  sensitive  to 
differences  in  corporate  culture. 

Corporate  culture  involves 
the  traditions,  norms,  rituals, 
shared  values  and  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  encouraged  in  an  organi¬ 
zation.  In  their  1982  book  Cor¬ 
porate  Culture,  published  by 
Addison-Wesley,  Terrence  Deal 
and  Allan  Kennedy  divided  cor¬ 
porate  cultures  into  four  groups 
—  tough  guy,  work  hard/play 
hard,  bet-your-company  and 


process  —  and  described  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  personalities,  styles, 
rhythms  and  values  of  each. 

Such  categories  are  helpful, 
but  large  companies  are  not  that 
simple;  few  of  them  have  only 
one  culture.  IS  trainers  must 
avoid  regarding  users  as  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group  with  identical  at¬ 
titudes  and  modes  of  operation. 
Divisions,  departments,  project 
teams  and  individuals  have  their 
own  styles  and  values. 

Similarly,  within  an  IS  organi¬ 
zation  there  can  be  differences 
among  systems  developers,  op¬ 
erations  staffs,  technical  support 
groups,  information  centers  — 
and  trainers. 

One  can  become  more  aware 
of  an  organization’s  culture  by 
thinking  about  its  pace,  cohe¬ 
siveness,  style  of  decision-mak¬ 
ing  and  level  of  information  shar¬ 
ing.  For  example,  one  might  ask 
the  following: 

•  Is  the  pace  constantly  frenzied, 
or  does  it  suggest  an  afternoon 
snooze? 

•  Is  there  a  sense  of  cohesive¬ 
ness  between  areas  so  that  ev¬ 
eryone  works  toward  common 
goals,  or  is  there  a  subtle  —  or 


not  so  subtle  —  tendency  to¬ 
ward  adversarial  relationships? 

•  Does  the  organization  encour¬ 
age  instant  decisions,  or  does  it 
analyze  alternatives  endlessly? 
Does  it  examine  long-term  con¬ 
sequences  of  decisions  or  en¬ 
courage  short-term  thinking? 


•  Do  managers  openly  share  in¬ 
formation  with  their  superiors, 
peers  and  subordinates,  or  is  ev¬ 
erything  kept  hush-hush,  with 
information  doled  out  only  to 
those  who  need  to  know  (and 
even  then,  not  always)? 

One  can  raise  similar  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  organization’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  change,  new  ideas, 
risk  taking,  goal  setting  and 
teamwork.  It  is  also  appropriate 
to  ask  how  the  organization 


treats  its  customers,  employees 
and  other  constituencies. 

Another  way  to  get  a  grasp  of 
an  organization’s  culture  is  to 
identify  adjectives  or  phrases 
that  best  describe  it.  In  a  recent 
class,  students  from  several  or¬ 
ganizations  came  up  with  terms 
that  included  slow  and  steady, 
political,  quick  on  the  draw,  stim¬ 
ulating,  carefree,  bureaucratic, 
full  of  energy,  under  constant 
pressure  and  free-spirited. 

The  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  lists  that  several  people 
from  the  same  organization  draw 
up  can  say  a  lot  about  that  orga¬ 
nization.  An  organization  de¬ 
scribed  as  both  lackadaisical  and 
energetic  probably  has  difficulty 
getting  departments  working  to¬ 
gether  toward  common  goals. 

A  related  method  of  charac¬ 
terizing  an  organization’s  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  ask  what  its  motto 
might  be.  For  example,  see 
which  of  the  following  fits  better: 

•  “Let’s  try  something  new”  or 
“Don’t  make  waves”? 

•  “We  stress  quality  above  all” 
or  “We  can  always  fix  it  later”? 

•  “We’re  always  here  when  you 
need  us”  or  “Don’t  call  us,  we’ll 
call  you”? 

It  can  be  instructive  to  think 
about  discrepancies  between  the 
message  an  organization  sends 
to  customers  and  its  internal  cul¬ 
ture.  For  example,  does  the  or¬ 


ganization  tell  customers  how 
important  people  are  while  alien¬ 
ating  its  employees? 

With  just  a  slight  change  in 
wording,  questions  about  an  en¬ 
terprise  can  be  used  to  analyze 
departments  or  divisions.  The 
units  may  vary  in  welcoming  or 
resisting  change,  encouraging  or 
discouraging  creative  thinking, 
requiring  rigid  adherence  to  the 
corporate  hierarchy  or  accept¬ 
ing  easygoing  relationships  in  all 
directions. 

For  the  trainer,  knowing  that 
a  group  likes  to  jump  right  in  and 
learn  by  doing  may  call  for  avoid¬ 
ing  in-depth  analysis  of  a  plan  or 
idea.  Similarly,  inviting  too  much 
open  discussion  in  a  group  that  is 
used  to  private  conversations  — 
or  vice  versa  —  could  backfire. 

The  value  of  analyzing  a 
group’s  culture  is  not  in  labeling 
it  and  thereby  pigeonholing  it. 
The  value  is  in  facilitating  effec¬ 
tive  working  relationships  by  be¬ 
ing  sensitive  to  the  differences 
between  and  within  organiza¬ 
tions.  Awareness  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  —  whether  among  coun¬ 
tries  or  within  one’s  organization 
—  can  make  a  big  difference  in 
forging  these  relationships. 


Karten  is  president  of  Karten  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  Randolph,  Mass.,  and  editor  of 
the  monthly  newsletter  “Managing 
End-User  Computing.” 
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“Our  advertising  in 
Computer  world’ s 
Classified 
Marketplace 
more  than  pays 
for  itself.” 

—  Mark  Ostroff 
President  &  Partner 
Compurex  Systems,  Inc. 


Headquartered  in  the  Boston  area, 
Compurex  Systems  is  a  distributor  of 
new  and  reconditioned  IBM  and  Digital 
equipment.  With  a  product  line  that 
includes  everything  from  systems  and 
disk  drives  to  printers  and  other  peri¬ 
pherals,  it  has  a  lot  to  offer  large  end 
users.  President  Mark,  “Rocky”  Ostroff, 
along  with  his  two  partners,  Christopher 
Pernock  and  Jack  Malamut,  face  the 
challenge  of  finding  everyone  who  has 
something  to  sell  or  is  looking  to  buy. 
When  it  comes  to  advertising,  they’re 
on  the  right  track. 

“We  need  to  get  the  Compurex  name  out 
to  a  broad  base  of  prospects  in  a  variety 
of  industries.  And  we  need  to  tell  them 
about  all  of  our  programs  —  buying , 
selling,  trading,  leasing,  and  consignments. 
We  believe  that  most  people  who  buy/sell 
concentrate  on  the  classified  section.  It's 
where  they  look  first.  For  us,  Computer- 
world’s  Classified  Marketplace  is  where 
our  message  gets  delivered  to  the  largest 
and  most  diverse  audience  of  potential 
customers. 

“Since  we  founded  Compurex  Systems  in 
1986,  sales  have  doubled  each  year.  To 
maintain  this  momentum,  it’s  critical  for 
us  to  continue  generating  quality  leads. 
Our  weekly  ad  in  Computerworld’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  keeps  a  steady  stream  of 
calls  coming  in  —  even  international  calls. 
Based  on  these  results,  our  advertising  in 
Computerworld’s  Classified  Marketplace 
more  than  pays  for  itself. 


“In  early  1990  we’ll  be  moving  our  ex¬ 
panding  business  to  larger  quarters  — 
from  Stoughton  just  up  the  road  to  Easton. 
But  one  thing  won’t  change:  our  weekly 
advertising  schedule  in  Computerworld’s 
Classified  Marketplace.  That’s  where  we’ll 
stay  to  keep  the  calls  coming  in.  ” 

Computerworld’s  Classified  Marketplace. 
It’s  where  computer  buyers  meet  com¬ 
puter  sellers.  Every  week.  Sellers  and 
buyers  like  Compurex  Systems  who 
advertise  in  Computerworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace  because  it  reaches  over 
612,000  information  systems  profession¬ 
als.  And  because  it  works.  To  put  your 
classified  message  into  the  hands  of 
America’s  most  powerful  audience  of 
buyers,  call  John  Corrigan,  Classified 
Advertising  Director,  at  800/343-6474 
(in  MA,  508/879-0700). 
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419  6104. 

SWEDEN:  Bengt  Mamfeldt.  CW  Communications  AB.  Sodra 
Hamnvagen  22.  S-l  15  41  Stockholm.  Sweden.  Tel:  (Oil) 
46  8667  9180.  Telex:  (854)  14904  9  (NOVACW).  FAX: 
(011)46  8665  3132. 

SWITZERLAND:  Gebhard  Osterwalder.  CW  Publikationen 
AG,  Witikonerstrasse  no  15,  Rjstfach  253,  CH  -  8030  Zu- 
nch.  Switzerland.  Phone:  (011)41  1  55  10  77.  Telex:  (845) 
816  710  (CWCI  CH).  FAX:  (01  1)41  1  55  1 135. 

TAIWAN:  David  Chu,  IDG  Communications/Taiwan,  4F-2, 
No.  137,  Fu  Hsin  South  Road.  Sec.  1  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Phone:  (Oil)  886  2  776  4553.  Telex:  (785)  14142  (ACE 
GROUP).  FAX:  (01  1)  886  2  721  6444. 

LONDON:  Martin  Durham,  CW  Communications  Ltd.,  99 
Grays  Inn  Rd..  London,  WCI  8UT,  United  Kingdom.  Phone: 
(01 1)  44  1  831  9252.  Telex  (851)  262346.  FAX:  (01 1)  44 
1  405  2347. 

UNITED  KINGDOM:  Colin  Smith,  Oliver  Smith  &  Partners.  18 
Abbeville  Mews.  88  Clapham  Park  Road.  London  SW4  7BX, 
United  Kingdom,  Phone:  (01 1)  44-1-978-1440.  FAX;  (Oil) 
44-1-978-1550. 

VENEZUELA:  Kalman  von  Vajna  Nagy,  IDG  Comumcaciones 
C.A.,  Torre  Maracaibo.  Piso  10.  Oficma  H,  Av.  Libertador. 
Caracas.  Venezuela  Phone:  (Oil)  58  2  72  76  30  FAX: 
(011)58  2  724970. 

WEST  GERMANY:  Eckhard  Utpadel.  IDG  Communications 
Verlag  AG.  Rheinstrasse  26/86,  Rjstfach  40  04  29,  8000 
Munich  40,  West  Germany  Phone  (01 1)  49  89  360860. 
Telex:  (851)  5215350.  (COMW  D).  FAX:  (01 1)  49  89  3  60 
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Computerworld  Stock  Trading  Summary 


CLOSING  PRICES  TUESDAY, JULY3, 1990 


E  . - price - . 

X  52-WEEK  CLOSE  WEEK  WEEK 

C  RANGE  JULY  3,  NET  PCT 

H  1990  CHNGE  CHNGE 


Communications  and  Network  Services 


N 

AMERICAN  INFO  TECHS  CORP 

68 

55 

61 

0.4 

0.6 

Q 

ANDREW  CORP 

26 

19 

19.25 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

ARTEL  COMM  CORP 

10 

5 

4.875 

-O.l 

-2.5 

N 

AT&T 

47 

35 

38.625 

-0.5 

-1.3 

Q 

AVANTEKINC 

7 

2 

2.875 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

AYDINCORP 

21 

13 

14.25 

-0.3 

-1.7 

N 

BELL  ATLANTIC  CORP 

57 

43 

49.75 

-0.3 

-0.5 

N 

BELLSOUTH  CORP 

59 

48 

53 

0.4 

0.7 

Q 

COMPRESSION  LABS  INC 

16 

7 

14.625 

0.4 

2.6 

0 

CONTELCORP 

37 

23 

27.625 

1.6 

6.3 

Q 

DATA  SWITCH  CORP 

5 

2 

3.5 

0.5 

16.7 

Q 

DIGITAL  COMM  ASSOC 

27 

17 

23.125 

0.4 

1.6 

Q 

DYNATECH  CORP 

21 

15 

16.25 

0.3 

1.6 

Q 

FIBRONICS INTNL  INC 

13 

5 

12.125 

0.3 

2.1 

Q 

GANDALF  TECHNOLOGIES 

7 

2 

3.875 

0.4 

10.7 

N 

GENERAL  DATACOMM INDS 

7 

3 

3.5 

-0.1 

-3.4 

N 

GTE  CORP 

36 

27 

32.375 

0.4 

1.2 

Q 

INFOTRON  SYS  CORP 

11 

3 

3.75 

0.3 

7.1 

N 

ITT  CORP 

65 

51 

57.5 

0.5 

0.9 

N 

M  A  COM  INC 

9 

3 

5.25 

0.1 

2.4 

Q 

MCI  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

49 

31 

42.5 

1.5 

3.7 

N 

NETWORK  EQUIP  TECH  INC 

34 

9 

9 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

NETWORK  SYS  CORP 

15 

7 

14.125 

0.5 

3.7 

N 

NORTHERN  TELECOM  LTD 

30 

18 

28.375 

1.1 

4.1 

Q 

NOVELL  INC 

57 

24 

53.75 

0.5 

0.9 

N 

NYNEXCORP 

92 

75 

82.75 

0.3 

0.3 

N 

PACIFIC  TELESIS  GROUP 

52 

40 

44.125 

0.0 

0.0 

A 

PENRILCORP 

9 

4 

8.25 

1.8 

26.9 

N 

SCIENTIFIC  ATLANTA  INC 

29 

19 

27.75 

1.1 

4.2 

N 

SOUTHWESTERN  BELL  CORP 

65 

50 

54.25 

0.3 

0.5 

Q 

3  COM  CORP 

19 

10 

16.375 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

US  WEST  INC 

41 

33 

36.5 

0.6 

1.7 

Computer  Systems 


Q 

ALLIANT  COMPUTER  SYS 

9 

4 

6.438 

-0.9 

-12.7 

Q 

ALPHA  MICROSYSTEMS 

8 

3 

3 

-0.1 

-4.0 

Q 

ALTOS  COMPUTER  SYS 

8 

5 

7.375 

0.0 

0.0 

A 

AMDAHL  CORP 

17 

11 

17.125 

1.4 

8.7 

Q 

APPLE  COMPUTER  INC 

50 

32 

44 

2.5 

6.0 

Q 

ASTRESHINC 

26 

7 

23.25 

0.8 

3.3 

N 

BOLT  BERANEK  &  NEWMAN 

9 

4 

5.125 

0.5 

10.8 

N 

COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP 

130 

73 

123.125 

3.8 

3.1 

N 

COMMODORE  INTNL 

14 

6 

8.125 

0.5 

6.6 

N 

CONTROL  DATA  CORP 

23 

16 

19 

0.6 

3.4 

N 

CRAY  RESH  INC 

51 

31 

44.875 

-1.8 

-3.8 

Q 

DAISY  SYS  CORP 

5 

0 

0.156 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

DATA  GEN  CORP 

19 

8 

11.25 

-0.1 

-1.1 

N 

DATAPOINTCORP 

6 

2 

2.25 

-0.5 

-18.2 

Q 

DELL  COMPUTER  CORP 

13 

5 

12.375 

1.0 

8.8 

N 

DIGITAL  EQUIP  CORP 

103 

70 

83.75 

1.6 

2.0 

N 

FLOATINGPOINT  SYS  INC 

4 

0 

3 

0.1 

4.3 

N 

HARRIS  CORP 

40 

28 

34.25 

-0.1 

-0.4 

N 

HEWLETT  PACKARD  CO 

58 

40 

47.875 

1.6 

3.5 

N 

HONEYWELL  INC 

103 

73 

102.125 

4.9 

5.0 

N 

IBM 

122 

93 

117.625 

-0.4 

-0.3 

Q 

INFORMATION  INTLINC 

16 

12 

13.125 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

IPLSYSINC 

14 

5 

10.5 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

MAI  BASIC  FOUR  INC 

7 

2 

2.25 

0.3 

12.5 

N 

MATSUSHITA  ELEC  INDL  LTD 

180 

123 

140 

0.3 

0.2 

Q 

MENTOR  GRAPHICS  CORP 

26 

14 

17.625 

-4.6 

-20.8 

N 

NBIINC 

3 

0 

0.344 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

NCR  CORP 

72 

53 

64 

0.3 

0.4 

Q 

PYRAMID  TECHNOLOGY 

36 

10 

29 

-0.5 

-1.7 

Q 

SEQUENT  COMP  SYS  INC 

34 

11 

29.75 

-0.8 

-2.5 

Q 

SUN  MICROSYSTEM  INC 

34 

13 

33.125 

0.8 

2.3 

Q 

SYMBOLICS  INC 

2 

0 

0.438 

-0.1 

-12.4 

N 

TANDEM  COMPUTERS  INC 

30 

17 

23.625 

0.0 

0.0 

N 

TANDY  CORP 

49 

30 

36.375 

0.6 

1.7 

N 

ULTIMATE  CORP 

11 

5 

7.625 

-0.1 

-1.6 

N 

UNISYS  CORP 

25 

12 

13.5 

0.5 

3.8 

A 

WANG  LABS  INC 

8 

4 

4.125 

-0.1 

-2.9 

Software  &  DP  Services 


Q 

AMERICAN  MGMT  SYS  INC 

18 

11 

17.625 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

AMERICAN  SOFTWARE  INC 

27 

14 

26 

0.6 

2.5 

N 

ANACOMPINC 

7 

2 

2.625 

-0.1 

-4.5 

Q 

ANALYSTS  INTL  CORP 

21 

14 

20 

0.5 

2.6 

Q 

ASHTON  TATE 

18 

9 

12.625 

1.3 

11.0 

Q 

ASK  COMPUTER  SYS  INC 

15 

7 

8.75 

0.1 

1.4 

N 

AUTO  DATA  PROCESSING 

59 

40 

56.375 

1.5 

2.7 

Q 

AUTODESK  INC 

56 

33 

54 

0.5 

0.9 

Q 

BMC  SOFTWARE  INC 

30 

13 

26.25 

-0.5 

-1.9 

N 

BUSINESSLAND  INC 

14 

7 

7.75 

-0.1 

-1.6 

Q 

COGNOS  INC 

9 

4 

9.25 

0.6 

7.2 

N 

COMPUTER  ASSOC  INTL  INC 

20 

11 

16 

0.6 

4.1 

Q 

COMPUTER  HORIZONS  CORP 

16 

7 

13.5 

0.8 

5.9 

N 

COMPUTER  SCIENCES  CORP 

59 

40 

45.75 

-0.9 

-1.9 

N 

COMPUTER  TASK  GROUP  INC 

14 

9 

10.125 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

COMSHARE  INC 

25 

15 

24 

1.3 

5.5 

Q 

CORPORATE  SOFTWARE 

15 

8 

14 

0.5 

3.7 

N 

GENERAL  MTRS(CLSE) 

37 

24 

34.625 

-0.9 

-2.5 

Q 

GOAL  SYSTEMS  INTL 

18 

10 

15.75 

-0.75 

-4.6 

Q 

HOGAN  SYS  INC 

7 

4 

3.75 

0.3 

7.1 

Q 

INFORMIX  CORP 

17 

8 

15.625 

0.4 

2.5 

Q 

INTELLICORP  INC 

8 

3 

7.75 

1.1 

17.0 

Q 

LEGENTCORP 

32 

19 

26.5 

-1.0 

-3.6 

Q 

LOTUS  DEV  CORP 

39 

21 

34.5 

-0.5 

-1.4 

Q 

MICROSOFT  CORP 

79 

26 

72 

-4.3 

-5.6 

Q 

NATIONAL  DATA  CORP 

35 

13 

15 

1.0 

7.1 

N 

ON  LINE  SOFTWARE  INTL  INC 

11 

6 

8.75 

1.1 

14.8 

Q 

ORACLE  SYS  CORP 

188 

15 

22.625 

0.3 

1.1 

N 

RANSOPHIC  SYS  INC 

19 

10 

14.25 

0.9 

6.5 

Q 

PHOENIX  TECHNOLOGIES  INC 

11 

2 

4.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

POUCY  MGMT  SYS  CORP 

42 

28 

41.25 

0.4 

0.9 

Q 

PROGRAMMING  &  SYS  INC 

25 

16 

24.25 

1.3 

5.4 

Q 

RELATIONAL  TECH  INC 

11 

5 

6.5 

0.1 

2.0 

N 

REYNOLDS  &  REYNOLDS  CO 

27 

19 

20.75 

-0.3 

-1.2 

Q 

SAGE  SOFTWARE  INC 

16 

7 

13.625 

-0.3 

-1.8 

Q 

SEICORP 

21 

15 

21 

0.6 

3.1 

Q 

SHARED  MED  SYS  CORP 

17 

12 

12.625 

-0.6 

-4.7 

Q 

SOFTWARE  PUBG  CORP 

28 

13 

23.625 

-1.1 

-4.5 

N 

STERLING  SOFTWARE  INC 

11 

7 

10.5 

0.4 

3.7 

Q 

SUNGARD  DATA  SYS  INC 

26 

16 

24.25 

1.5 

6.6 

N 

SYSTEM  CENTER  INC 

26 

17 

22.125 

0.6 

2.9 

N 

SYS.  SOFT  INC 

29 

15 

27.25 

2.5 

10.1 

Q 

WORDSTAR 

2 

1 

1.125 

0.0 

0.0 

Semiconductors 


N 

ADV  MICRO  DEVICES  INC 

11 

7 

9.5 

0.4 

4.1 

N 

ANALOG  DEVICES  INC 

11 

7 

7.375 

-0.1 

-1.7 

Q 

ANALOGIC  CORP 

11 

8 

9.5 

0.1 

1.3 

Q 

CHIPS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  INC 

26 

15 

21.25 

0.8 

3.7 

Q 

INTEL  CORP 

49 

28 

47.5 

1.6 

3.5 

Q 

MICRON  TECHNOLOGY  INC 

19 

7 

13.75 

1.5 

12.2 

N 

MOTOROLA  INC 

88 

51 

85.5 

2.4 

2.9 

N 

NATL  SEMICONDUCTOR 

9 

5 

7.25 

0.4 

5.5 

N 

TEXAS  INSTRS  INC 

44 

28 

39.25 

0.3 

0.6 

A 

WESTERN  DIGITAL  CORP 

15 

6 

13.5 

0.3 

1.9 

Peripherals 


Q 

ALLOY  COMP 

2 

0 

0.782 

0.0 

-3.8 

N 

AM  INTL  INC 

6 

2 

2.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

AUTO  TROL  TECH  CORP 

5 

2 

3.75 

-0.3 

-7.7 

Q 

BANCTECINC 

24 

13 

20.25 

1.1 

5.9 

A 

COGNITRON  ICS  CORP 

8 

3 

5.75 

0.1 

2.2 

Q 

CONNER  PERIPHERALS 

29 

10 

28 

2.0 

7.7 

A 

DATARAMCORP 

20 

8 

18.5 

1.5 

8.8 

N 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 

52 

36 

41 

1.0 

2.5 

N 

EMCCORPMASS 

7 

3 

5.75 

0.3 

4.5 

Q 

EMULEXCORP 

9 

4 

7.25 

0.1 

1.8 

Q 

EVANS  &  SUTHERLAND 

35 

17 

29.5 

-0.5 

-1.7 

Q 

ICOTCORP 

2 

1 

1.25 

-0.1 

-9.1 

Q 

INTERLEAF  INC 

9 

5 

6.75 

-0.6 

-8.5 

Q 

IOMEGA  CORP 

6 

3 

5 

0.1 

1.3 

Q 

LEE  DATA  CORP 

3 

1 

1.313 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

MASSTOR  SYS  CORP 

4 

1 

1.188 

-0.1 

-5.0 

Q 

MAXTOR  CORP 

17 

7 

15.375 

1.3 

8.8 

Q 

MICROPOLIS  CORP 

9 

3 

7.875 

0.6 

8.6 

N 

MINNESOTA  MNG  &  MFG  CO 

88 

68 

87.625 

2.4 

2.8 

Q 

PERSONAL  COMP  PRODUCTS 

INC 

5 

4 

4.063 

0.0 

0.0 

Q 

PRINTRONIX  INC 

15 

7 

12.75 

-0.1 

-1.0 

N 

QMS  INC 

21 

8 

18.5 

1.4 

8.0 

Q 

QUANTUM  CORP 

23 

9 

22.5 

1.9 

9.1 

N 

RECOGNITION  EQUIP  INC 

13 

4 

5.25 

0.1 

2.4 

Q 

REXON  INC 

10 

6 

7.875 

-0.4 

-4.5 

Q 

SEAGATE  TECHNOLOGY 

20 

10 

14.25 

0.6 

4.6 

N 

STORAGE  TECH  CORP 

35 

9 

34.625 

3.5 

11.2 

Q 

TANDON  CORP 

4 

0 

3.75 

0.9 

33.3 

N 

TEKTRONIX  INC 

23 

12 

16.125 

1.0 

6.6 

Q 

TELEVIDEO  SYS  INC 

1 

0 

0.344 

0.0 

-8.3 

N 

XEROX  CORP 

69 

46 

46.375 

-0.6 

-1.3 

Leasing  Companies 

N 

CAPITAL  ASSOC  INTNL  INC 

8 

3 

3.125 

-0.1 

-3.8 

N 

COMDISCO  INC 

34 

17 

18.125 

0.3 

1.4 

Q 

LDI  CORPORATION 

18 

13 

16 

0.5 

3.2 

Q 

PHOENIX  AMERN  INC 

5 

3 

3.75 

-0.1 

-3.2 

Q 

SELECTERM  INC 

9 

5 

5 

-0.5 

-9.1 

EXCH:  N  =  NEW  YORK;  A= AMERICAN;  Q  =  NATIONAL 


Skid  row 


Tech  firms finish  short  week 
by  posting  a  long  trail  of  losses 

Wall  Street's  bifurcated  holiday  week  was  no 
time  for  celebration.  While  skyrockets  blast¬ 
ed  through  the  air,  technology  stocks  fizzled 
and  dropped  like  duds. 

An  eruption  of  negative  earnings  fore¬ 
casts  sent  some  stocks  plunging,  including 
Mentor  Graphics,  Inc.,  which  lost  5  points  to 
close  at  16%  Thursday.  Microcom  Corp. 
plummeted  3  Vs  points  to  6  Vs  after  predicting 
a  higher  quarterly  loss.  Interleaf,  Inc.  and  Al- 
liant  Computer  Systems  Corp.  also  suffered 
the  fate  of  unfavorable  financial  news.  Inter¬ 
leaf  lost  1%  points  to  6%,  and  Alliant  slipped 
l5/8  points  to  6%. 

Victorious  in  its  copyright  suit  against  Pa¬ 
perback  Software  International,  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.  jumped  on  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional’s  back  with  a  similar  gripe.  Borland’s 
stock  took  a  4%-point  hit  for  the  week,  fin¬ 
ishing  at  165/8.  The  suit  didn’t  fit  Lotus’  in¬ 
vestors,  though.  Its  stock  slipped  %  of  a 
notch  to  close  at  34  Vi . 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  which  had 
gained  2%  points  the  week  before,  lost  as 
many  last  week,  ending  at  122.  Other  hard- 
luck  hardware  firms  included  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.,  which  shed  lVi  points  to  close  at 
43%;  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  down  1% 
points  to  83Vs;  and  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc., 
slipping  %  of  a  point  to  33%. 

One  bright  spot  on  the  hardware  scene 
was  NEC  Technologies,  Inc.’s  gain  of  IV2 
points  to  66,  after  unveiling  its  new  superfast 
mainframe.  IBM,  scheduled  to  introduce  a 
comparable  machine  —  nicknamed  Summit 
—  this  year  or  in  1991,  sank  Vs  of  a  point  to 
117%,  while  Amdahl  Corp.,  also  planning  a 
similar  announcement,  edged  up  Vs  of  a  point 
to  16%. 

KIMS.  NASH 
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Blind 

FROM  PAGE  1 

employment  for  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

There  are  many  more  who 
are  visually  impaired,  20  years  of 
ACB  surveys  have  shown. 

Totally  blind  and  legally  blind 
programmers  and  systems  ana¬ 
lysts  who  aspire  to  management 
are  often  hampered  by  the  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  support  top  IS 
management  provides  and 
the  high  motivation  it  takes 
to  overcome  the  physical 
obstacles. 

Blind  IS  managers  said 
there  is  also  a  lack  of  “adap¬ 
tive  technology,”  or  special 
equipment  needed  to  give 
blind  workers  access  to 
computers,  in  many  places. 

Jim  Fleming,  president  of 
ACB’s  Visually  Impaired 
Data  Processors  Interna¬ 
tional  (VIDPI),  is  another 
government  IS  manager 
who  advanced  his  career 
against  the  odds.  Fleming, 

36,  is  a  supervisory  comput¬ 
er  specialist  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service’s  (IRS) 
Treasury  Integrated  Man¬ 
agement  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  project.  He  manages  a 
field  staff  of  15  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  working  to  convert 
IRS  databases  to  a  new 


hardware  system. 

Although  partially  sighted, 
Fleming’s  vision  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  a  condition  that  causes 
the  retina  to  deteriorate.  “Many 
people  question  the  ability  of 
blind  people  to  act  as  manag¬ 
ers,”  Fleming  said.  “But  I  think 
it’s  actually  easier  to  be  a  manag¬ 
er  than  it  is  to  be  a  technician,  in 
terms  of  the  disability.”  That  is 
because  programmer/analysts 
need  to  write  and  debug  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  of  code,  something 


that  most  people  do  visually.  As  a 
manager,  Fleming  finds  himself 
writing  memos,  reviewing  oth¬ 
ers’  work  and  communicating, 
rather  than  writing  large  pro¬ 
grams. 

Wearing  special  glasses  and 
using  oversized  VDT  monitors 
helps  Fleming  get  his  work  done, 
but  reading  from  the  screen  for 
long  periods  causes  eye  fatigue 
—  and  viewing  text  on  oversized 
screens  limits  his  ability  to  scan. 
While  he  ascended  rapidly  into 
management  from  the  ranks 
of  Cobol  programmers,  he 
said  his  case  is  unusual. 
“We’ve  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  getting  our  foot  in 
the  door,  but  most  blind 
people  are  still  getting  en¬ 
try-level  positions,”  he  said. 

Despite  the  difficulties, 
both  Fleming  and  Young 
said  their  federal  agencies 
have  supported  their  career 
advancement.  Fleming 
credited  his  own  rise  in  the 
ranks  to  the  support  of  Dan 
Cappazzoli,  a  former  assis¬ 
tant  commissioner  of  com¬ 
puter  services  who  retired 
in  1988.  Cappazzoli  recruit¬ 
ed  visually  impaired  persons 
as  entry-level  program¬ 
mers,  Fleming  said,  hiring 
more  than  50  persons  from 
one  Arkansas  computer 
school  that  specialized  in 
training  the  blind. 


Patricia  Barry  Levy 


ACB’s  Fleming:  We’ve  made  progress, 
but  most  blind  people  get  entry-level  jobs 


Ingres  to  sketch  out  its 
’90s  desktop  strategy 


BY  JEANS.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


ALAMEDA,  Calif.  —  In  a  rush 
to  catch  up  with  its  relational  da¬ 
tabase  management  system 
competitors,  Ingres  Corp.  plans 
to  unveil  its  desktop  strategy  for 
the  decade  today. 

The  wide-ranging  introduc¬ 
tions  follow  a  set  of  Ingres  an¬ 
nouncements  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  made 
two  weeks  ago. 

A  new  offering  called  Ingres 
Server  for  OS/2  will  be  mixed  in 
with  a  number  of  enhanced  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  Ingres  Tools  for 
DOS.  The  software  tool  pack¬ 
age,  which  had  been  available  for 
Release  5.0  of  the  Ingres 

RDBMS,  has  been  updated  for 

Ingres  Release  6.0.  While  not 
new,  the  tool  package  has  been 
vastly  improved,  according  to 
beta-test  users. 

Industry  analysts  noted  that 
Ingres  Server  for  OS/2  supports 
Release  6.2  of  the  Ingres 

RDBMS  but  lacks  the  object- 

management  and  rules-manage- 
ment  functions  of  Release  6.3. 
That  also  means  that  many  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  triggers,  user-de¬ 
fined  functions  and  data  types, 
are  not  included  in  this  OS/2  re¬ 
lease.  Ingres  executives  con- 
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firmed  that  Ingres  for  OS/2  con¬ 
forms  with  Ingres  6.2.  They  said 
programmers  are  now  working 
on  the  6.3  version,  but  they 
would  not  say  when  it  will  be 
available. 

The  firm  also  announced  sup¬ 
port  for  several  personal  com¬ 
puter  local-area  networks,  in¬ 
cluding  Novell  Corp.’s  Netware, 
3Com  Corp.’s  3+  Open  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  LAN  Manager. 
Before  this,  users  had  to  link  In¬ 
gres  servers  to  PCs  via  Trans¬ 
mission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Decnet  or  Ethernet  com¬ 
munications  protocols.  Network 
support  for  OS/2  servers  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  top  of  IBM’s  Netbios 
protocol. 

Industry  analysts  questioned 
the  timing  of  Ingres’  assault  on 
the  desktop.  “The  important 
thing  here  is  not  that  they’re 
providing  leadership,  it’s  that 
they’re  completing  the  task,” 
said  Rich  Finkelstein,  president 
of  Performance  Computing,  a 
Chicago  software  consulting 
group.  “Before  this,  Ingres  only 
offered  a  Unix  server  solution, 
even  though  many  corporations 
wanted  an  OS/2  version.  It  may 
be  a  technically  superior  prod¬ 
uct,  but  it’s  being  marketed  a  lit¬ 
tle  late  in  the  game.  ” 


“There’s  no  new  technology” 
in  the  OS/2  server,  agreed  Nan¬ 
cy  McSharry,  a  senior  software 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.’s  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
office.  “But  Ingres  does  have  a 
competitive  edge,  because  it  im¬ 
plements  its  tools  the  same  way, 
no  matter  what  the  platform.” 

Chip  Gliedman,  Ingres’  direc¬ 
tor  of  desktop  products,  conced¬ 
ed  that  virtually  all  of  his  com¬ 
petitors  already  have  OS/2 
servers.  “They  all  came  out  with 
them  in  the  last  12  months,” 
Gliedman  said.  “What  these 
products  really  represent  is  an 
expanded  focus  on  desktop  prod¬ 
ucts  at  Ingres.  Ingres  customers 
simply  didn’t  have  these  options 
before.” 

The  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources  in  Sacramento 
is  using  the  enhanced  Ingres 
Tools  for  DOS  to  build  a  data¬ 
base  on  equipment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  for  the  statewide  water 
system.  “We  found  that  the  first 
generation  of  Ingres  Tools  for 
DOS  [written  for  Ingres  5.0] 
constantly  failed,  but  the  new 
one  works  just  fine,”  systems  an¬ 
alyst  Afshin  Gousheh  said. 

All  the  Ingres  products  are 
available  immediately,  Gliedman 
said.  Ingres  Server  for  OS/2  is 
priced  at  $1,995;  Ingres  OS/2 
Networking  with  Netbios  sup¬ 
port  is  priced  at  $495,  and  In¬ 
gres  Tools  for  DOS  is  priced  at 
$495.  Another  version  of  Ingres 
OS/2  Networking  for  Novell’s 
SPX/IPX  protocol  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  fall  for  $495. 


Young,  who  chairs  VIDPI, 
was  a  typist  in  1968,  when  the 
Veterans  Administration  sent 
him  to  a  nine-month  program¬ 
ming  course  in  Austin,  Texas. 
Five  years  later,  he  was  named 
computer  specialist,  and  seven 
years  later,  he  was  named  a  first- 
line  supervisor. 

Personal  computer  technol¬ 
ogy  has  removed  many  of  the 
most  difficult  obstacles  to  blind 
computer  professionals.  “Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  we  had  to  rig  up 
braille  printers  and  listen  to  text¬ 
books  that  had  been  recorded  for 
the  blind,”  said  Michael  J.  Mady, 
a  professor  of  computer  science 
at  San  Antonio  College.  “Now, 
we  get  a  lot  of  information  on 
floppy  disks  and  put  it  into  a  PC 
—  where  voice-synthesizer  soft¬ 
ware  reads  it  out  loud.” 

Young  first  became  a  supervi¬ 
sor  in  the  mid-1970s.  At  that 


time,  most  systems  information 
was  printed  out  in  reams  of  fan- 
fold  computer  paper.  To  keep 
up,  Young  used  to  take  those 
printouts  home,  so  that  his  wife 
could  read  the  columns  of  num¬ 
bers  aloud,  “walking  me  through 
core  dumps  in  an  effort  to  spot 
errors.”  There  was,  he  added, 
“no  such  thing  as  an  eight-hour 
day.”  In  1977,  nine  years  after 
he  began,  he  became  an  assistant 
chief  of  the  systems  division,  su¬ 
pervising  80  people. 

If  there  were  any  special 
problems  to  managing  such  a 
large  group,  Young  did  not  admit 
to  any.  “The  others  soon  learned 
that  I  used  different  techniques 
to  get  the  job  done,”  he  said.  “I 
used  tape  recorders,  braille  writ¬ 
ers,  and  I  had  a  secretary  to  take 
dictation  for  memos  and  reports. 
After  a  few  days,  we  all  went 
back  to  work.” 


Apple  developers  find  Claris 
reversal  tough  to  swallow 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


Independent  software  develop¬ 
ers  expressed  renewed  concern 
about  receiving  fair  treatment 
from  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  last 
week,  only  days  after  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  giant  made  an 
abrupt  about-face  and  announ¬ 
ced  that  long-standing  plans  to 
turn  its  Claris  Corp.  software 
unit  into  a  separate  business  had 
been  scrapped. 

For  two  years,  Apple  officials 
have  pledged  to  sever  ties  with 
Claris  because  of  concerns  by 
software  firms  that  they  could 
not  compete  with  a  group  so 
closely  tied  to  Apple.  Analysts 
had  expected  Claris  to  go  public 
later  this  year. 

The  reversal  went  down  bit¬ 
terly  with  many  developers  and 
renewed  concerns  about  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  Apple’s  high-level  man¬ 
agement,  which  has  been  rocked 
by  several  prominent  turnovers 
this  year.  “How  are  we  supposed 
to  have  confidence  in  a  firm  that 
changes  so  drastically  from  day 
to  day  and  quarter  to  quarter?” 
Symantec  Corp.  President  Gor¬ 
don  E.  Eubanks  Jr.  asked. 

However,  the  developers 
would  not  say  whether  Apple’s 
reacquisition  of  Claris  would 
cause  them  to  scale  back  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  Apple  market. 

Software  too  crucial 

Apple  Chief  Executive  Officer 
John  Sculley  said  that  software 
will  play  too  important  a  role  in 
the  computer  industry  to  ignore 
and  that  Claris  will  become  a 
wholly  owned  independent  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

The  decision,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  renege  on  past  prom¬ 
ises.  Apple  officials  have  main¬ 
tained  that  independence  was 
key  to  Claris’  success  because  it 


would  allow  Apple  to  participate 
in  the  applications  software  mar¬ 
ket  without  alienating  its  third- 
party  developers.  International 
Data  Corp.  estimated  that 
Claris,  in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
has  grown  to  an  $80  million  or¬ 
ganization  that  employs  380 
people.  Claris  produces  pack¬ 
ages  including  the  Macwrite 
word  processor,  the  Macpaint 
graphics  program  and  the  File- 
maker  database  manager. 

Analysts  speculated  that  had 
Claris  broken  away,  it  would 
have  focused  its  development  ef¬ 
forts  on  competitive  programs 
such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  3.0,  which  gives  an  Apple 
Macintosh-like  interface  to  IBM 
PCs  and  compatibles.  That  could 
have  served  to  fuel  resentment 
between  Apple  and  Claris. 

Only  last  month,  at  PC  Expo 
in  New  York,  Claris  President 
Bill  Campbell  stated  that  his  firm 
was  developing  for  Windows, 
and  Claris  officials  have  since  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  diversification 
would  have  become  certain. 
“Market  forces  would  have  dic¬ 
tated  that  we  would  have  needed 
to  create  multiplatform  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  John  Zeizler,  director 
of  marketing  at  Claris. 

This  apparently  was  the 
straw  that  snapped  the  camel’s 
back.  “It  would  have  killed  Scul¬ 
ley  to  see  Claris  jump  on  [the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  3.0]  bandwagon,”  said 
Charles  Rothschild,  an  analyst  at 
the  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  office  of  re¬ 
search  firm  Pershing  &  Co. 

With  separation  now  a  dead 
issue,  developers  are  keeping 
their  fingers  crossed.  “It  is  com¬ 
pletely  up  to  Apple  how  this  ball 
is  played,”  said  Mike  Maples, 
vice-president  of  applications  at 
Microsoft.  “There  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Apple  to  be  level-hand¬ 
ed  and  fair,  and  there  is  the 
chance  for  them  not  to  be.” 
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Gartner  Group  sold 

Information  Partners  L.P.  in  Boston  last  week  bought  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  market  research  firm  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
from  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  PLC  for  $70  million.  Information  Part¬ 
ners,  a  limited  partnership  specializing  in  information  industry 
buyouts,  bought  Gartner  Group  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
the  company  “back  on  its  traditional  growth  record  track,” 
said  Mark  Nunnelly,  a  general  partner  at  Information  Part¬ 
ners.  Gartner  Group,  formerly  a  subsidiary  of  publicly  held 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi,  will  turn  private  under  the  direction  of  In¬ 
formation  Partners. 


Mix  ’n’  match  Micro  mishaps 

Microsoft  Corp.  said  last  week  that  certain  combinations  of 
third-party  disk  partitioning  software  with  Microsoft’s  Smart- 
drive  disk-caching  utility,  bundled  with  Windows  3.0,  might  re¬ 
sult  in  loss  or  corruption  of  data.  The  risk  is  greatest  with  disk 
partitioning  software  from  Ontrack  Computer  Systems,  Inc., 
Priam  Systems,  Inc.  and  Storage  Dimensions,  Inc.,  used  in 
combination  with  Windows  3.0.  Microsoft  stressed  that  of  the 
several  hundred  thousand  versions  of  Windows  3.0  shipped, 
only  12  customers  have  verified  problems. 


Acer  buys  Altos 

The  Acer  Group  and  Altos  Computer  Systems  last  week  signed 
a  merger  agreement  under  which  Altos  will  become  a  member 
of  The  Acer  Group.  Acer  claimed  to  be  the  largest  personal 
computer  maker  in  Taiwan.  The  transaction,  valued  at  approx¬ 
imately  $94  million,  has  been  approved  by  each  company’s 
board  of  directors.  Altos  will  operate  as  an  independent  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Acer  and  continue  to  market  its  existing  product  line  of 
Unix-based  multiuser  computer  systems,  as  well  as  introduce 
new  products. 


Packet-switching  for  Moscow 

U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Co.  will  be  fostering  packet- 
switched  perestroika  in  the  Soviet  Union  under  a  joint  venture 
announced  last  week  between  Sprint  International  and  Soviet 
carrier  Central  Telegraph.  The  two  carriers  will  jointly  oper¬ 
ate  a  packet-switching  center  in  Moscow  that  will  provide 
high-speed  data  communications,  electronic  mail  and  telex  ser¬ 
vices  domestically  and  internationally.  The  new  service,  begin¬ 
ning  late  this  year,  will  support  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  recent  initiative  to  bring  in  U.S.  business  by  ensuring 
that  U.S.  firms  will  get  the  same  level  of  networking  service 
that  they  now  enjoy  in  major  Western  cities,  according  to  a 
Sprint  spokesman.  Sprint  and  other  carriers  have  provided 
telephone  service  to  Moscow  for  some  time,  and  Sprint’s  Te¬ 
lenet  subsidiary  has  provided  packet-switched  connections  to 
the  USSR  via  a  link  to  Switzerland.  However,  this  will  be  the 
first  time  the  USSR  has  allowed  a  foreign  data  networking 
company  to  establish  a  presence  there,  Sprint  said. 


Dell  adds  486-based  model 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  last  week  released  the  Dell  System  433E, 
an  Intel  Corp.  1486-based  microcomputer  that  runs  at  33  MHz 
and  offers  the  32-bit  Extended  Industry  Standard  Architecture 
bus.  Austin,  Texas-based  Dell  set  prices  from  $7,899  to 
$12,199.  At  the  same  time,  the  company  dropped  prices  by 
$  1 ,500  on  the  System  425E  and  the  Dell  Station  425. 


Daewoo  plans  color  Next  station 

It  appears  that  Next,  Inc.  has  finally  given  in  to  pressure  to 
change  its  all-black-and-white  tune.  Next  Co-founder  Steve 
Jobs  has  promised  a  color  monitor  by  the  end  of  this  year  for  his 
company’s  workstations,  and  now  Korean  PC  maker  Daewoo 
Telecom  Co.  Ltd.  is  jumping  on  board  the  Next  color  bandwag¬ 
on.  Daewoo  says  it  will  have  a  color  display  system  for  the  Next 
computer  by  sometime  early  next  year.  The  image  processing 
system  will  typically  sell  for  between  $30,000  and  $60,000 
and  will  be  distributed  in  the  U.S.  by  Leading  Edge  Products, 
Inc.,  according  to  Daewoo  officials. 


Lotus 
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Lotus  is  unlikely  to  find  much 
sympathy  among  accounts  that 
have  either  switched  to  Quattro 
Pro  or  are  evaluating  the  Bor¬ 
land  spreadsheet  (see  story  be¬ 
low).  “The  suit  won’t  sway  my 
people’s  evaluations  either 
way,”  said  Brian  Ellis,  MIS  di¬ 
rector  at  Brunswick  Bowling  & 
Billiards  in  Muskegon,  Mich.  At 
Charles  County  Community  Col¬ 
lege  in  LaPlata,  Md.,  researcher 
Cynthia  Vervena  said  that  Quat¬ 
tro  Pro’s  lower  price  will  out¬ 
weigh  any  other  concerns.  “It’s 
a  good  deal  at  $99,  compared  to 
Lotus  for  $495,”  she  said. 

Most  users  contacted  last 
week  said  they  have  both  1-2-3 
and  Quattro  Pro  in-house.  Many 
preferred  the  latter,  saying  it 
costs  less,  takes  up  less  memory, 
requires  a  less  powerful  machine 
and  has  better  graphics  and  add¬ 
ed  capabilities.  Few  were  seri¬ 
ously  concerned  about  the  suit, 
although  a  number  criticized  Lo¬ 
tus  for  pursuing  its  copyright 
claims. 

Pigeonholed 

Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.’s  Super  Calc  5  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pigeonholed  by  ana¬ 
lysts  as  the  next  target  of  Lotus’ 
lawyers. 

Some  analysts,  such  as  Mar¬ 
shall  Moseley  at  Dataquest,  Inc., 
suggested  that  by  the  time  a  de¬ 
cision  is  rendered  in  the  Lotus 
vs.  Borland  and  SCO  cases,  it  will 
be  relegated  to  a  footnote,  rath¬ 


er  than  a  headline,  in  history. 
“The  point  is,  Lotus  may  have 
won  the  battle  [copyright  ruling] 
and  lost  the  war  [position  as  the 
standard  interface],”  he  said. 

By  as  early  as  1991,  the  pro¬ 
prietary  advantage  of  the  1-2-3 
interface  —  as  a  standard  way  of 
interacting  with  other  computer 
programs  —  will  have  begun  to 
fade,  said  Paul  Zagaeski,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  Yankee  Group.  “Two 
years  from  now,  the  Lotus  menu 
system  will  be  far  less  important 
in  the  market  than  it  is  now,” 


King  of  the  hill 

Lotus  maintains  spreadsheet  market 
dominance  despite  pressure 
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agreed  Rick  Sherlund  at  Gold¬ 
man  Sachs  &  Co.,  noting  that  the 
Borland  suit  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  is  beginning 
to  move  to  a  new  graphical  envi¬ 
ronment.  In  part  because  of  the 
Lotus  copyright,  users  and  de¬ 
velopers  may  hasten  that  migra¬ 
tion  in  order  to  ensure  a  risk¬ 
free,  unifying  environment  for 
their  application  families. 

Where  developers  once 
counted  on  the  Lotus  1-2-3  in¬ 
terface  to  provide  a  degree  of  fa¬ 


miliarity  and  compatibility  be¬ 
tween  packages,  they  will  now 
look  to  graphical  user  interfaces 
such  as  Microsoft’s  Windows, 
IBM’s  Common  User  Access  or 
even  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  in¬ 
terface. 

“I  do  think  Windows  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  denominator,  al¬ 
though  people  will  be  far  more 
careful  to  make  sure  they  don’t 
copy  anyone  else’s  interface  fea¬ 
tures,”  Sherlund  said. 

One  dissenter  is  Jeffrey 
Tarter,  editor  of  “Softletter” 
newsletter.  “There  are  10  [mil¬ 
lion]  or  20  million  people  for 
whom  the  Lotus  command  struc¬ 
ture  is  intuitive.  It  is  unlikely 
that  all  these  users  will  abandon 
this  interface,”  he  said. 

Of  course,  even  in  a  graphical 
user  interface  environment,  de¬ 
velopers  will  still  be  wary  of 
making  their  product  look  too 
much  like  the  next  guy’s,  said 
David  Cearley,  a  software  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

Lotus  was  successful  in  posi¬ 
tioning  the  1-2-3  interface  as  a 
standard,  but  the  hitch  is  that  it 
does  not  license  that  technology. 
“They  wanted  people  to  write  to 
their  interface.  They  did,  and 
now  Lotus  is  suing,”  said  Adam 
Osborne,  former  Paperback 
chief  executive  officer.  He  re¬ 
signed  in  mid-February  and  is 
still  a  shareholder. 

Conversely,  users  and  devel¬ 
opers  can  license  Windows  and 
buy  the  developer  kit  or  adhere 
to  interface  guidelines  published 
by  IBM  and  Apple.  “Have  [Apple 
or  IBM]  ever  said  they  won’t 
sue?”  Osborne  asked. 


Lotus  suit  deals  blow 
to  Borland  ambitions 


BY  PATRICIA  KEEFE 

CW  STAFF 


Borland  International  could  lose 
newly  won  corporate  accounts  if 
it  doesn’t  move  quickly  to  defuse 
the  copyright  infringement  suit 
filed  against  it  last  week  by  Lotus 
Development  Corp. 

Anticipating  the  lawsuit,  Bor¬ 
land  filed  suit  first,  asking  the 
judge  to  rule  that  it  does  not  vio¬ 
late  any  1-2-3  copyrights.  Bor¬ 
land’s  Quattro  Pro  offers  the  op¬ 
tion  of  using  a  1-2-3  menu.  It 
normally  retails  for  $495,  but 
Borland  is  running  an  aggressive 
$99  promotion  tied  to  a  1-2-3 
trade-in. 

The  volley  of  lawsuits  forced 
Borland’s  stock  price  down  near¬ 
ly  20%  before  rebounding  slight¬ 
ly  at  the  end  of  Thursday’s  trad¬ 
ing. 

Most  industry  analysts  said 
they  believe  Lotus  is  using  its  re¬ 
cent  copyright  victory  over  Pa¬ 
perback  Software  International, 
Inc.  as  a  competitive  weapon. 

Insisting  that  Quattro  Pro  is 
not  a  clone  of  1-2-3,  Spencer 


Kahn’s  spreadsheet  tactics 
provoked  the  wrath  of  Lotus. 


Leyton,  Borland’s  senior  vice- 
president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment,  suggested  that  “We  get 
from  one  place  to  another  by 
what  has  come  before.” 

Some  feisty  Quattro  Pro  us¬ 
ers  do  not  think  much  of  Lotus’ 
copyright  claims.  “I  don’t  think 
the  Lotus  suit  is  founded,”  said 
Douglas  Keim,  MIS  manager  at 
Strout  Plastics  in  Bloomington, 
Minn.  “But  I’m  not  going  to  buy 


1-2-3  in  any  case;  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“I’ll  recommend  that  we  not 
use  1-2-3,”  responded  Jerry 
Criswell,  a  personal  computer 
technician  with  the  Des  Moines- 
based  Iowa  Credit  Union 
League.  “The  1-2-3  people  are 
out  of  line  [with  this  suit],”  he 
said,  adding  that  his  shop  moved 
over  from  1-2-3  to  Quattro  Pro. 

Still,  Jeffrey  Tarter,  editor  of 
“Softletter”  newsletter,  main¬ 
tains  that  Borland  will  find  itself 
in  trouble  in  larger,  corporate 
accounts.  “Quattro  Pro  could 
get  taken  off  some  buy  lists,”  he 
said. 

For  example,  the  Small  Sys¬ 
tems  Technology  group  at  Phoe¬ 
nix-based  Best  Western  Interna¬ 
tional  is  considering  Quattro  Pro 
as  a  1-2-3  replacement  based  on 
its  lower  price  and  added  capabil¬ 
ities,  according  to  group  manag¬ 
er  Cary  Theall.  But  the  suit  has 
left  those  plans  uncertain. 

The  suit  pits  Lotus  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer  Jim  Manzi 
against  one  of  his  chief  tormen¬ 
tors,  longtime  Lotus  baiter  and 
Borland  founder  Philippe  Kahn. 
The  normally  glib  Kahn  has  ig¬ 
nited  Lotus’  ire  in  the  past 
through  such  stunts  as  anony¬ 
mously  distributing  copies  of  a 
critical  profile  of  Manzi  and  tar¬ 
geting  1-2-3  in  its  advertising 
campaigns  as  overpriced. 
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of  software  development,  from 
the  up-front  analysis  and  design 
to  maintenance  of  production  ap¬ 
plications.  Eventually,  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  integration  for  computer- 
aided  software  engineering 
(CASE)  tools  so  they  can  share 
data  and  work  under  the  same 
guidelines.  The  guidelines  will  be 
provided  by  the  information 
model,  which,  put  simply,  is  the 
blueprint  for  how  development 
work  should  be  done. 

Both  companies  said  they  de¬ 
cided  to  go  with  an  incomplete 
product  rather  than  wait  for  a 
more  robust  version  because 
they  wanted  to  stay  as  current 
with  IBM’s  steps  as  possible. 

“Our  plan  was  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  state,  we  wanted  it  to 
begin  the  migration  to  it,”  said 
Howard  Sorgen,  a  first  vice- 
president  and  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  technical  services  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  “We  never  saw 
from  Day  1  any  need  to  hedge  on 
decisions  in  terms  of  application 
development.” 

The  only  major  gripe  con¬ 
cerned  pricing,  which  is  steep  for 
an  incomplete  product,  said  Neil 
Ferri,  a  Merrill  Lynch  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  data  services 
and  information  security.  Ferri 
said  his  staff  is  installing  the  offi¬ 
cial  Version  1,  which  became 
generally  available  at  the  end  of 
last  month  with  a  monthly  licens¬ 
ing  charge  of  $4,500  for  high- 
end  processors. 

“My  first  impression  is  [the 
pricing]  is  out  of  line,  and  I  plan 
to  pursue  it  with  IBM,”  Ferri 
said.  “It  should  be  going  at  about 
25%  of  the  price,  because  it  has 
about  25%  of  the  functionality.” 

The  current  version,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  early  users,  provides 
no  integration  with  third-party 
tools.  It  is  also  slow  and  a  re¬ 
source  hog,  according  to  Acker¬ 
man.  “I’m  used  to  subsecond  re¬ 
sponse  time  on  [IBM’s]  TSO,” 
he  said.  “It  doesn’t  have  any¬ 
where  near  that.  If  you  have  to 
wait  15  to  30  seconds  for  some¬ 
thing,  it  seems  like  forever.” 

However,  Ackerman  said  he 
considers  that  to  be  a  normal 
drawback  to  a  new  release  that 
he  expects  will  improve  with 
time. 

“The  performance  could  be 
improved,  but  I’m  convinced 
IBM  will  do  that,”  Ackerman 


said.  “We  were  an  early  support 
site  for  DB2  and  the  first  version 
of  it  had  horrible  performance. 
Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  talk 
about  it  as  a  transaction  process¬ 
ing  database.” 

The  lack  of  tool  integration 
requires  users  such  as  Deposi¬ 
tory  Trust  to  go  without  user- 
friendly  access  methods.  It  is  the 
CASE  tools  that  will  deliver 
graphical  user  interfaces.  For 
now,  users  must  rely  on  termi¬ 
nal-based  access. 

Depository  Trust  is  using 
IBM’s  Query  Management  Fa¬ 
cility,  which  Ackerman  said  pro¬ 
vides  a  “fairly  nice  interface.” 
Merrill  Lynch  has  not  yet  begun 
loading  models  into  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

Depository  Trust  is  currently 
loading  information  from  its  own 
corporate  model  into  Repository 
Manager.  Ackerman  said  the 
model,  which  took  four  years  to 
build  and  exists  mostly  on  paper, 
can  be  loaded  into  the  repository 
with  its  batch  loader  interface. 
The  data  has  to  be  set  up  accord¬ 
ing  to  IBM  guidelines,  or  Reposi¬ 
tory  Manager  will  reject  it.  Once 
formatted  properly,  “it’s  textual 
information,  so  we  dumped  it 
straight  in,”  Ackerman  said. 

Tricky  moves 

Merrill  Lynch,  however,  is 
working  with  data  in  existing  re¬ 
pository-like  products,  which 
makes  the  move  to  IBM’s  soft¬ 
ware  a  bit  trickier.  The  company 
is  using  both  the  dictionary  prod¬ 
uct  developed  by  Brownstone 
Solutions,  Inc.  as  well  as  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia  component  of  Know- 
ledgeware,  Inc.’s  Information 
Engineering  Workbench.  As  a 
result,  Merrill  Lynch  has  to 
spend  more  time  up  front  mak¬ 
ing  sure  its  existing  ways  of  han¬ 
dling  data  match  Repository 
Manager  methods.  “We’ve 
spent  far  more  time  reviewing 
the  printed  material  and  the  in¬ 
formation  model,”  Ferri  said. 
“Our  intent  is  to  take  our  exist¬ 
ing  repository  and  get  it  to  fit  the 
[guidelines]  published  for  Repos¬ 
itory  Manager.” 

Ferri  said  the  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  provide  more  functionality 
than  Repository  Manager.  “We 
have  enterprise  models,  physical 
models,  logical  models,”  he  said. 
“We  can  trace  anything  from  a 
high-level  business  function  all 
the  way  down  to  the  code  func¬ 
tion.  Repository  Manager  is  not 
capable  of  doing  that.” 


CA  seeking  to  be  a  crowd  pleaser 

Welcomes  IBM  and  DEC  repository  strategies  while  trying  a  hand  at  its  own 


BY  JOHANNA  AMBROSIO 
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Opting  to  play  both  sides  of  the 
application  development  field, 
Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  last  week  outlined  a 
plan  to  embrace  both  IBM’s  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  re¬ 
pository  strategies  while  intro¬ 
ducing  an  alternative  of  its  own. 

CA  said  its  software  strategy 
will  provide  for  coexistence 
among  IBM’s  Repository  Man¬ 
ager,  DEC’s  CDD  Plus/Reposi¬ 
tory  and  a  CA  repository  running 
on  either  vendor’s  machines. 

Separately,  CA  said  that  it 
will  bring  out  a  full  line  of  com¬ 
mercial  Unix  systems  software, 
database  management  systems 
and  applications  (see  story  be¬ 
low).  The  CA  strategy  means 
that  users  can  keep  their  exist¬ 
ing  DBMSs  and  still  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  repository  approaches. 
Under  the  CA  mix-and-match 
scheme,  database  systems  from 
IBM  and  DEC  as  well  as  CA’s 
own  will  eventually  be  able  to 
work  with  the  repositories  from 
all  three  companies. 

Over  the  next  year,  CA  plans 
to  roll  out  interfaces  between  its 
DBMSs  and  other  software  to 
the  IBM  and  DEC  repositories. 
CA’s  repository  —  based  on  its 
existing  data  dictionaries  —  will 
include  some  of  IBM’s  reposi¬ 
tory  model. 

However,  it  will  also  feature 
CA’s  own  data  center  model.  As 
the  IBM  repository  will  include 
facilities  for  storing  models  of 
how  the  business  enterprise  op¬ 
erates,  CA’s  repository  will  al¬ 
low  users  to  define  how  they 
want  their  data  center  to  oper¬ 
ate,  according  to  CA  officials. 

Users  welcomed  the  move  to¬ 
ward  CA  compatibility  with  IBM 
and  DEC.  “To  us,  the  bottom 
line  is,  we  won’t  be  disrupting 
operations  as  we  migrate  to  the 
new  repository,”  said  Jim  Weg- 
mann,  senior  vice-president  of 
corporate  data  processing  at 
Talman  Home  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of  Illinois  in 
Chicago.  The  company  has  not 
yet  selected  its  DBMS  or  the  re¬ 
pository  it  will  use,  but  the  CA 
strategy  “allows  us  to  make  a 
case-by-case  transition,  and 
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that’s  important.” 

New  York  University  is  cur¬ 
rently  using  CA’s  IDMS  as  its 
only  DBMS.  “But  this  might 
open  other  options  for  us,”  said 
Karen  Travis,  assistant  director 
of  administration  at  the  school’s 
University  Computing  Center. 

For  example,  “we  might  be 
able  to  take  a  piece  of  our  exist¬ 
ing  database  —  financial  aid  or 
admissions,  for  example  —  and 
put  it  on  another  computer  dedi- 


Here’s  the  plan 

CA’s  development  strategy  features 
a  common  interface  for  underlying 
models  stored  in  IBM,  DEC  and 
CA  repositories 

Common  Repository  Interface 

CA  repository  services  include: 

CA  dictionary  model 
IBM  repository  model 
DEC  repository  model 

Storage  management 

Physical  storage 

CA  IBM  DEC 

C  dictionaries  repository  repository 


Source:  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc. 
CW  Chart:  Doreen  Dahle 


cated  to  that  function,”  she  said. 

To  implement  all  this,  CA  is 
working  on  something  it  calls  the 
Common  Repository  Interface 
(CRI),  which  will  act  as  a  level  of 
intelligence  to  “populate,  navi¬ 
gate  and  maintain  the  informa¬ 
tion”  in  any  of  three  repositories 
—  DEC’S,  IBM’s  or  CA’s. 

CRI  will  incorporate  the  ap¬ 
plications  programming  inter¬ 
faces  (API)  used  by  both  IBM’s 
and  DEC's  repositories.  APIs  de¬ 
fine  how  third-party  software 
can  communicate  with  the  IBM 
and  DEC  repositories. 

Because  CA  will  use  the  same 
interfaces  into  the  DEC  and  IBM 


repositories  as  other  third-party 
vendors,  users  should  be  able  to 
mix  and  match  other  vendors’ 
software  with  the  CA  repository, 
according  to  the  company. 

In  the  short  term,  however, 
users  will  be  somewhat  limited  in 
their  ability  to  truly  mix  and 
match.  For  example,  a  DEC 
DBMS  will  be  able  to  access  the 
DEC  or  CA  repositories  but  not 
the  IBM  repository.  And  a  CA  or 
IBM  DBMS  —  but  not  one  from 
DEC  —  will  be  able  to  access  the 
IBM  repository. 

Any-DBMS-to-any-reposi- 
tory  functionality  is  not  slated  to 
be  available  for  the  next  several 
years.  “That  requires  a  distrib¬ 
uted  repository,  and  that’s  down 
the  road  a  bit,”  according  to 
George  van  Schaick,  CA’s  vice- 
president  of  information  systems 
marketing. 

In  addition  to  building  the 
IBM  and  DEC  bridges  from  its 
two  main  DBMSs,  CA  will  also 
“link  a  wide  range  of  our  soft¬ 
ware  into  DB2  and  Repository,” 
said  Anders  Vmberg,  CA’s  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  of  research 
and  development. 

This  other  software  includes 
CA’s  application  development 
tools,  such  as  fourth-generation 
languages  and  expert  systems, 
and  applications  themselves, 
such  as  accounts  payable. 

CA’s  own  repository  will 
evolve  from  the  current  data  dic¬ 
tionaries  in  the  company’s  IDMS 
and  CA-Datacom  DBMSs.  This 
means  extending  the  content  of 
the  dictionaries  to  include  com¬ 
puter-aided  software  engineer¬ 
ing  definitions  for  enterprise 
modeling,  analysis  and  design  as 
well  as  life-cycle  management. 

CA’s  repository  can  be  “a  re¬ 
placement  for  or  a  user  of”  DEC 
and  IBM  repositories,  Vmberg 
said. 


All  in  the  family 


Computer  Associates  plans  to  bring  out  an  entire  family 
of  commercial  Unix  products  over  the  next  several 
years,  including  applications,  systems  management 
products,  database  products  and  information  man¬ 
agement  software. 

While  the  company  has  not  formally  announced  any  new 
Unix  software,  CA  is  preparing  a  statement  of  direction  for  re¬ 
lease  sometime  this  summer,  a  CA  executive  told  Computer- 
world. 

CA  already  has  some  Unix  packages  directed  at  the  scienti¬ 
fic/technical  market.  But  “we’ll  make  available  much  of  our 
software  on  Unix,”  said  Anders  Vmberg,  CA’s  senior  vice- 
president  of  research  and  development.  Generally,  after  a 
package  has  been  introduced  for  the  IBM  mainframe  market,  it 
will  come  out  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX  machines  and 
then  for  Unix.  “You  won't  be  seeing  any  products  for  Unix  be¬ 
fore  they're  out  on  the  VAX,”  Vmberg  said. 

Two  Unix  packages  that  CA  is  readying  are  an  SQL-compat¬ 
ible  database  management  system  and  a  code  generator. 
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OVERVIEW 


TRENDS 


Cost  of  ownership 

Peripherals  will  likely  make  up  the  greatest 
share  of  total  system  costs  over  a  five-year 
period  for  AS/400s  purchased  in  1989  and  1990 
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1989:  Model  P20 
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1989:  Model  B50 
Total  cost:  $828,745 


1990:  Model  P45 
Total  cost:  $804,218 


Percentages  may  not  equal  100%  because  of  rounding 


Source:  The  Sierra  Group,  Inc.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 


CW  Chart:  Tom  Monahan 


NEXT  WEEK 


The  spread  of  medical  ^ 
imaging  technology  is 
a  godsend  for  health  care 
—  and  a  nightmare  for  the 
hospital  IS  departments 
that  must  store  and  trans¬ 
mit  all  those  images.  Man¬ 
ager’s  Journal  looks  at  how 
Massachusetts  General 
Hospital’s  radiology  de¬ 
partment  and  director  of 
computing  Jaime  Taaffe 
are  meeting  this  challenge 
head-on. 


Stella  Johnson 


Some  management  rul¬ 
ings  may  get  easier 
once  an  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system  is  put  into 
place  but,  as  Product 
Spotlight  and  Buyers’ 
Scorecard  show,  deciding 
on  which  EIS  product  to 
buy  can  also  be  a  very 
tough  call.  Read  all  about 
what  it  takes  to  construct 
an  EIS  and  what  users 
think  of  the  top-selling 
products  in  the  category. 


INSIDE  LINES 

People  unclear  on  the  concept 

After  Borland  International’s  stock  dropped  from  21  June  29 
to  15%  last  Tuesday,  the  company  scheduled  a  conference  call 
with  Wall  Street  analysts,  ostensibly  to  practice  a  little  spin 
control.  Unfortunately,  Borland  Chairman  Philippe  Kahn  spun 
himself  out  of  control,  a  source  reported.  “Philippe  lost  his 
cool,”  the  source  said,  explaining  that  Kahn’s  answers  to  most 
questions  amounted  to,  “I’m  not  a  lawyer,  don’t  ask  me.”  The 
stock  price  has  continued  to  drop. 

A  steak  in  their  future 

IBM  and  3Com  will  announce  a  joint  development  agreement 
at  the  prestigious  21  Club  today  (so  we  know  they  are  taking  it 
seriously).  The  pact  is  expected  to  focus  on  standards  in  OSI 
and  network  management  for  local-area  networks. 

Plenty  of  RTs,  though 

Unless  you’ve  already  got  your  order  in  for  IBM’s  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  workstation,  don’t  expect  to  get  your  hands  on  one 
until  at  least  the  end  of  the  year.  Although  the  company  is 
producing  between  500  and  1 ,000  machines  per  week,  “every¬ 
thing  is  sold  out,  and  we  question  our  ability  to  build  as  many 
machines  as  we’re  getting  orders  for,”  an  IBM  spokesman  said 
recently.  General  availability  of  the  machines  began  in  late 
May.  The  best  seller  so  far:  the  entry-level  Powerstation  320, 
which  has  accounted  for  60%  of  sales. 

Hack  ’til  you  drop 

A  group  headed  by  Mitch  Kapor,  founder  of  Lotus  and  chair¬ 
man  of  On  Technology,  will  hold  a  news  conference  tomorrow 
morning  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  formally  announce  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  hacker  defense  team.  The  team,  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  Grateful  Dead  lyricist  John  Barlow  and  two  well-known 
law  firms,  plans  to  muster  its  resources  to  provide  legal  and 
financial  assistance  to  computer  hackers  who  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  by  federal  and  state  law  enforcers  of  carrying  out  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  computer-related  crimes. 

Sharing  the  wealth 

DEC  reportedly  is  preparing  to  announce  eight  new  support¬ 
ers  for  its  Enterprise  Management  Architecture  network  man¬ 
agement  platform  —  including  Microsoft  and  Apple  —  but 
could  not  quite  get  the  act  together  in  time  for  Decworld  ’90, 
which  begins  this  week.  One  star  that  might  actually  make 
curtain  time  this  week  is  DEC’s  announcement  of  support  for 
Microsoft  OS/2  LAN  Manager  servers  under  its  highly  stra¬ 
tegic  Network  Application  Support  (NAS)  architecture.  This 
would  actually  allow  other  vendors’  LAN  Manager-based  sys¬ 
tems  to  share  the  limelight  with  VAX  VMS  as  NAS  servers  — 
amazing,  if  true. 

Equal  file  access 

IBM  is  working  on  a  voice-output  version  of  its  OS/2  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager  graphical  user  interface  that  can  be  used  by 
visually  impaired  people.  The  work,  under  way  at  IBM’s 
Yorktown  Heights  research  center  and  at  its  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
PC  product  center,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  beta-test  version 
by  year’s  end.  Computer  users  at  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  convention  in  Denver  last  week  were  angry  that  IBM’s 
new  graphical  user  interface  strategy  leaves  them  stranded. 
Most  special  computer  equipment  for  blind  users,  including 
voice-output  software,  is  adapted  for  use  only  with  DOS.  “We 
need  to  make  sure  that  as  this  windowed  environment  starts 
to  take  over,  we  have  access  for  our  blind  people,”  said  ACB 
President  LeRoy  Saunders. 

All  the  suits  emanating  from  those  spreadsheet  funsters  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  tickled  the  fancy  of  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  analysts.  When  we  caught  up  with  Forrester’s  Wil¬ 
liam  Bluestein  last  week,  he  was  busy  pondering  the  possibili¬ 
ty  that  Lotus  will  next  sue  Novell  Chairman  Ray  Noorda  for 
making  Lotus  look  and  feel  bad.  We  can ’t  help  wondering  if 
Lotus’ next  target  will  be  all  the  PC  game  companies  that 
build  a  fake  spreadsheet  screen  into  their  products  for  surrep¬ 
titious  use  at  the  office.  We  plan  to  pursue  an  in-depth  prod¬ 
uct  evaluation.  Call  News  Editor  Peter  Bartolik  by  phone 
(800)  343-6474,  fax  (508)  875-8931  or  E-mail  (MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORLD)  if  you  learn  of  Lotus’  next  target. 
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Your  business  battles  won't 
be  won  by  a  bunch  of  guys  up  in 
some  ivory  tower  somewhere. 

Real  help  comes  only  from 
people  who  have  seen  your  busi¬ 
ness  the  way  you  see  it. 

From  the  frontline,  from  the 
trenches.  Day  in,  day  out. 

That's  exactly  where  you'll 
find  thousands  of  people  from 
the  new  Wang— not  in  the  home 


office,  but  on  the  frontlines 
of  business  around  the  world. 

For  example,  we're  send¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  application 
engineering  teams  into  the 
field  to  work  side-by-side 
with  you. 

To  learn,  first-hand,  how 
you  work.  To  face  the  problems 
you  face.  To  see  your  vision  of 
your  business. 


Then  to  create  the  solutions 
you  need. 

Not  ready-made,  one-size- 
fits-all  solutions,  but  custom- 
made  answers  to  your  real-world 
situations. 

Lots  of  companies  talk  about 
building  partnerships. 

But  how  many  are  willing  to 
put  their  own  people  right  in  the 
trenches  with  you? 


LET'S  GET  TO  WORK. 


WANG 


THE  ULTIMATE  GOAL 
IS  PERFORMANCE. 


•  Historical  and  real-time  performance  data  •  Online 
and  batch  reporting  •  Comprehensive  exception 
reporting  •  Access  to  all  DB2  performance  data  • 

Version  2.2  support  •  Menus  for  DBAs,  application 
developers,  systems  programmers,  and  auditors  • 

Request  language  for  creating  and  customizing 
performance  reports  •  DB2PM'",-based  reports  • 

Multiple  output  options  •  Security  profiles  •  Resource 
controls  for  traces  •  Messages  to  operator  console  • 
Multiple  subsystem  reporting  •  CICS  Attach  Statistics 

•  Multiple  data  collection  functions  •  Batch  TSO  facility  • 


THE  ULTIMATE  MONITOR  IS  INSIGHT  for  DB2 


For  more  information,  call  (800)829-9344. 
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Goal  Systems 


DB2PM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines.  Inc. 


